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Immigration Under the Per Centum Limit Act.' 


By W. W. Husspanp, ComMIssionER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


the immigration question has very largely taken the form of 

discussions of restriction against antirestriction. During all or 
most of this time the weight of public sentiment, as reflected in the 
press and otherwise, seemed to be with the restrictionists. Congress 
was usually of the same mind, although at times both Houses were 
not in accord, but until the present administration every Executive 
having to pass upon the question took a more or less emphatic 
stand against restriction. In 1892 a joint committee of Congress, 
charged with investigating the operation of our mmigration laws, 
considered the advisability of restricting immigration, and a majority 
of the committee proposed the adoption of a literacy test for arriving 
aliens as @ means to that end. The proposal was not adopted and, 
indeed, it does not appear that Congress gave it any very serious 
consideration, but from that time on the exclusion of illiterates was 
the chief plank in the platform of the restrictionists. 

In the closing days of his second administration, President Cleve- 
land vetoed an immigration brill because it provided for the literacy 
test, and later President Taft.took similar action, although the adoption 
of this bill had been recommended by the United States Immigration 
Commission which had just spent three years in an exhaustive study 
of the problem. President Wilson vetoed two similar measures, but 
in 1917 Congress, exercising a little-used prerogative, passed such a 
bill, Executive disapproval to the contrary sohetiiatamdead: and thus, 
after an almost continuous struggle of 25 years, illiterate aliens, with 
some exceptions, were barred from admission to the United States. 

lt is very doubtful whether the literacy provision solely as a quality 
test for immigrants would have developed any considerable volume 
of support either in or out of Congress, but the fact that it gave a 
theoretical promise to check immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe, without unduly interfering with a normal movement from 
northern and western Kurope, seems to have been the chief basis of 
its great popularity. Statistics showed that somewhat more than 
one-third of all who came from the first-named sections were unable 
to read, but that the percentage of illiteracy among immigrants from 
the northern and western countries was very small. Accordingly it 
was believed that the application of the reading test would, in a 
considerable measure at least, bring about the desired results. 


Pot somewhat more than a quarter of a century consideration of 








‘The maps published with this article were prepared under the direction of Col. Lawrence Martin, 
Geographer, State Department, by Miss Ruby P. Johnston, of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Had it not been for the World War it is quite probable thai the 
adoption of the literacy test would have removed immigratio) 
the category of immediate problems, but the war created a sit 
which brought it to the forefront as perhaps the most pres. 
question of the time. We had built up elaborate and effe ij, 
barriers to keep out mental, moral, and ohdsiedl undesirables of 
classes, and we also had the literacy test as a partial safeguard avs jing 
numbers, but there was nothing with which to stem the exp 
unprecedented tide of war-stricken peoples who could meet the tos; 
of the law. Almost overnight mere opposition to immigratio; 
changed to alarm; strong advocates of a liberal immigration policy 
became ardent restrictionists, and seemingly the sentiment of {| 
country was overwhélmingly in favor of total exclusion. 

In December, 1920, the House of Representatives passed a }) 
which provided for suspending practically all immigration {\) 
period of 14 months, only 40 votes being recorded against it. he 
Senate, however, was more conservative and after extended hearings 
adopted in a modified form the Dillingham per centum limit plan a; 
a substitute for total suspension, and eventually this prevailed. This 
per centum limit _— was first proposed by Senator Dillinghar in 
1913 in a bill which provided that the number of aliens of any nation- 
ality who might be admitted to the United States in any fisca! year 
should be limited to 10 per cent of the number of persons of such 
nationality who were resident in the United States, according tv t\e 
census of 1910. At the time it was presented this bill represente:| a 
rather extreme attitude of restriction, but how materially sentiment 
changed during and after the war is reflected in the fact that when 
the idea was finally incorporated into law the limit was fixed «i 3 
instead of 10 per cent as originally proposed. 

The Senate bill prevailed, almost unanimously, but Executiy 
approval was withheld, resulting in a “ pocket veto,’’ which obviously 
reflected President Wilson’s opposition to immigration restriction 
quite as clearly as did his two previous vetoes of the literacy test Jill. 

he measure was again introduced in the special session whic! 
followed President Harding’s inauguration, passed both Houses almost 
without opposition, and became a law on May 19, 1921. 

The principal provisions of the per centum limit act are as follows: 

1. The number of aliens of any nationality who may be admitted 
into the United States in any fiscal year shall be limited to 3 per cent 
of the number of foreign-born persons of such nationality resident in 
the United States as shown by the census of 1910; and not more thin 
20 per cent of the annual quota of any nationality may be admitied 
in any month. 

2. Nationality is determined by country of birth, provision being 
made for population and quota adjustments in the case of new 
countries and countries the boundaries of which were changed <u)- 
sequent to 1910; such adjustments to be made by the Secretary 0! 
State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor. 

3. In effect the law is applicable only to immigration from Europe, 
Persia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, the territory formerly conipr's- 
ing Asiatic Turkey, and certain islands of the Atlantic and Pacilic 
Oceans. Immigration from countries of the New World and tle 
major part of Asia is; generally speaking, not within the scope o! tle 
act. 
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4. The law does not apply to aliens of the following classes: Govern- 
ment Officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees; 
aliens in transit through the United States, or from one part of the 
United States to another through foreign contiguous territory; 
tourists or temporary visitors for business or pleasure; aliens under 
the age of 18 who are children of citizens of the United States. 

5. The following classes of aliens are counted against a quota so 

long as the quota exists, but may be admitted after such quota is 
exhausted: Aliens returning from a temporary visit Leos aliens 
who are professional actors, artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers 
of any religious denomination, professors for colleges or seminaries, 
aliens belonging to any recognized learned profession, or aliens em- 
ployed as domestic servants. 
_ 6. Preference shall be given as far as possible to the wives, parents, 
brothers, sisters, children under 18 years of age, and fiancees (1) of 
citizens of the United States, (2) of aliens now in the United States 
who have applied for citizenship, or (3) of persons eligible for United 
States citizenship who served in the military or naval forces of the 
United States at any time between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918, both dates inclusive, and who have been separated from such 
forces under honorable conditions. 

7. The Commissioner General of Immigration, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Labor, shall prescribe rules to carry the provisions 
of the act into effect, and shall publish each month a statement show- 
ing the status of the quotas of the various nationalities, which state- 
ment shall be issued weekly after 75 per cent of the annual quota 
of any nationality is exhausted. 

8. The provisions of the act are in addition to and not in substitu- 
tion for the provisions of the immigration laws. 

The act of May 19, 1921, expired by limitation on June 30, 1922, 
but under a joint resolution approved May 11, 1922, its operation 
was extended to June 30, 1924. The joint resolution further amended 
the law by imposing on transportation companies a fine of $200 for 
each alien brought to the United States in violation of the act and, 
as an additional penalty, it is required that the offending company 
shall refund the passage money of each alien unlawfully ewer in 
excess of the quota. The original act imposed no penalty for its 
violation and it is certain that a considerable part of the difficulties 
which have arisen during the past year would have been avoided had 
violations of the law reealted in monetary loss to the carriers con- 
cerned. Under the original act aliens were exempt from the quota 
ike after one year’s residence in a country of the New World, 
ut as amended a five years’ residence is now required. This amend- 
ment was prompted by the fact that several thousand Europeans, 
who because of quota limitations and other obstacles could not come 
to the United States, emigrated to Cuba, Mexico, and South America 
with the obvious intention of coming here at the expiration of one 
year. The law, however, does not prohibit the entrance of such 
aliens within five years but only that they shall be subject to the 
quota law if they apply for admission within that period. 

‘he operation of the quota law has necessitated the introduction 
of a new, although fortunately limited, series of immigration statis- 
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ties, which are not comparable with existing statistics. This 


to two principal causes: 


1. In the quota law figures country of birth rules, whereas ¢ 
of last permanent residence is regarded as country of origin 


ordinary immigration tables. 


2. Both immigrant and nonimmigrant aliens may apes: in 
law statistics, or, by reason of exemptions already 
arriving aliens of both classes may not be considered in such 


tics at all. 


The statistical record of operations under the quota law 
ever, is a very simple one, the story of the fiscal year ending 


30, 1922, being shown in a single table as follows: 


TABLE 1.—_IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STATES 
CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 192! 





Country or place of birth. 
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Total 


admissible and charged 


UNDER 


Number 
admitted 





referr 


during | to quota 
fiscal year | during the 
1921-22.! fiscal year 
1921-22.2 
288 | 280 | 
7,451 | 4,797 
1, 563 | 1, 581 
302 301 
14, 282 | 14, 248 
301 RH 
5, 694 | 3, 284 
3, 921 | 3,038 | 
71 | 18 | 
5, 729 | 4, 343 
68, 059 | 19, 053 
3, 294 | 3, 447 
5, 638 | 6, 035 
42,057 | 42,149 
92 |} 93 
3, 607 | 2, 408 | 
12, 202 | 5, 941 
25, 827 | 26, 129 
2, 520 | 2, 486 
7, 419 | 7, 429 
34, 284 | 28, 908 
912 | RRS | 
20, 042 | 8, 766 | 
3,752 3, 723 | 
77, 342 42, 670 | 
6, 426 6, 644 
86 | 144 
1, 589 1, 574 
56 214 
906 1, 008 
656 1,096 
81 528 
122 | 195 
279 | 279 
5+ | 75 
65 83 
26 13 
356, 995 243, 953 


1 The quotas oe differ in some instances from the figures as originally published, the d 


usion of the foreign-born population of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico in 


ossible slight revision due to pending eases in which additional admissions charg: ' 
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The admissions in excess of quotas shown in the above table, 
‘tal number being 2,508, represent a theoretically temporary « 
position of cases in which absolute and immediate rejection would 
have inflicted great hardship on innocent immigrants. Reference to 
ihe sources of the mae ane excesses—Other Asia, Turkey, Hungary, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia—is probably sufficient to explain and also 
to | ustify the action of ‘the Secretary of Labor in exercising leniency 
cases. Nearly all of the excess admissions occurred di vin o 
the first six months of the fiscal year, before the seriousness of the 
jaw had been fully realized, and the arrival of these after 
their respective quotas were exhausted represents in part the eager- 
the aliens themselves to get in before the gates were closed, 
ind in part the efforts of competing steamship lines to carry as much 
as possible of the limited immigrant business of the year. The 
latter seems to have been by far the more important factor. The 
last group admission in these excess cases occurred under a depart- 
mental order of December 23, known as the Christmas order, w “re h 
saved upward of one thousand immigrants from immediate depo1 
tion. Following this a more rigid application of the law was inau- 
curated, and a considerable number of aliens were rejected mee 
deported, with the result that comparatively few excess-quota cas 
arose during the latter months of the fiscal year. 

The administration of the quota law during its initial year devel- 
oped many problems, and, especially during the first six nested of 
its operation, greatly overtaxed the machinery of the service and 
particularly the facilities at Ellis Island; but now that it is possible 
to review its accomplishments, unaffec ted by its discouragements, | 
do not hesitate to say that the per centumJimit law has accomplished 

the purpose for which it was obviously enacted with a degree of 
success Which few anticipated. 

\ glance at the foregoing table will clearly show that while the 
Bas. of southern and eastern urope, including Asiatic Turkey 
and the new nations created out of Turkish territory since the World 
War, have in the main exhausted, and in several instances exceeded, 

the quotas allotted to them, the opposite is true of nearly all of the 
countries of northern and western Europe, which, for the purpose of 
this discussion, include the British Islands, Scandinavia, Germany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and France. The status of 
these two areas, as well as that of all other countries which are within 
~ sc ry of the quota law are interestingly shown in the table which 
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Taste 2.—IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED ST 
CENTU M LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, DURING THE FISCAL 
FIED AREAS. 
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| bleduring| toquota | of quota 

fiscal year | Guring the | admitted. 
1921-22.! | fiscal vear | 

| 1921-22.2 
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Northern and western ee 5. iS, eh tes hk biébéee 198, 082 | 91, 862 | 46. 4 
athern and eastern Europe and Asiatic Turkish territory......... 158, 200 | 150, 774 95. 3 
vt 713 | 1/317 | 184.7 






aE. . 





1 See note 1, Table 1. 





2 See note 2, Table 1 
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This table needs little comment, but it is interesting to note t}, 
the older sources of immigration, in northern and western | Urop. 
have exhausted less than one-half of their quotas during the fig 
year, while on the other hand Russia is the only country of south 
and eastern Kurope for which any considerable part of a yo 
remained on June 30. In other words, the movement of the ye 
from the older sources is apparently a perfectly normal one, althoug) 
considerably smaller than it was prior to the World War, but it 
impossible to say how many aliens would have come from southen 
and eastern Kurope and Turkey had it not been for the limitatig, 
afforded by the per centum limit act. Reference to Table | yj 
show that the large percentage of the excess admissions coming {roy 
““Other sources”’ 1s in the main due to the influx from ‘Other sia: 
528 being admitted from this source temporarily and otherwise, w} cress 
the total quota for the year was only 81. It may be explained tha 
the excess in this instance is for the most part attributable to th 
coming of groups of so-called Assyrian refugees, who were forced ty 
take refuge in Mesopotamia after fleeing from their homes in Persig 
during the war and who later applied for admission at various Atlantic 
and Pacific ports. 

As already explained, the per centum law directed the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor to 
allot quotas to countries concerned on a population base established 
by the United States census of 1910, and in so doing to take into 
account countries that were created and boundaries that were changed 
subsequent to that year. To assist in this task an advisory board 
was created, consisting of the following officials of the three depart. 
ments concerned: Representing the Secretary of State, Harry A. 
McBride and Col. Lawrence Martin; representing the Secretary of 
Commerce, Dr. Joseph A. Hill, Assistant Director of the Census, and 
William C. Hunt, chief statistician; representing the Secretary of 
Labor, W. W. Husband, Commissioner General of Immigration, and 
Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

The difficulties attending this task will be appreciated when it is 
considered that among the countries and areas in Europe and Asiatic 
Turkey to which quotas were allotted only 8 had emerged from 
the war period with the same boundaries, while 9 had been newly 
created and the boundaries of 13 others changed. The problem, of 
course, was to redistribute the European-born population of the 
United States as shown by the census of 1910 to the credit of the var- 
ous countries and areas of Europe as they existed in 1921. For 
example, it was necessary to transfer parts of the German-born popu- 
lation to France, Belgium, Denmark, Poland, the free city of Danzig, 
and Memel region, while a basic population for newly created Poland 
was drawn from resident natives of Austria and Russia, as well as 
from Germany. 

The partition of the Turkish-born population in the United States 
among the various countries which participated in that Empires 
dismemberment was the most complex of the many problems under- 
taken, and the task of establishing a basic population for such coun- 
tries as Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia was also a very difficult one. 
Fortunately Congress provided for estimates only in such cases, and 
while every effort was made to insure a fair ond equitable distribu- 
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tion of the available quotas, it is realized that in many cases the results 
could be nothing but estimates. 

The accompanying map A, which is based on Table 1, shows the 
quotas allotted to various countries of Europe and Asiatic Turkey 
for the fiscal year 1921-22, and the number of immigrants admitted 
and charged against such quotas. 


IMMIGRATION 


Revised Quotas for 1922-23. 


WHEN the quota law, which as before stated expired by limita- 

tion on June 30, 1922, was extended for two years, certain 
changes which had occurred during the year necessitated some 
revision of the basic population of various countries. Germany’s 
quota was somewhat reduced and Poland’s correspondingly increased 
through the partition of Upper Silesia. Separate quotas were estab- 
lished for areas known as Pinsk, Esthonian, Lithuanian, Latvian, and 
Bessarabian regions, all of which territory was included with Russia “in 
the quota allotment of 1921-22. A separate quota was given to Rus- 
sian Armenia, and Turkish Armenia and the Smyrna region were 
merged with Turkey. Iceland and the Memel region, which were 
included with “‘Other Europe”’ last year, now have separate quota 
allotments. ‘The quotas of New Zealand and Pacific Islands were 
merged, and other minor changes made. The following table and 
map B show revised quotas and also the number admissible per month, 
aden the provision that not to exceed 20 per cent of the annual 
quota of any country may enter in any month: 


TaBLE 3.—NUMBER OF ALIENS ADMISSIBLE UNDER THE ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, ENTITLED 
“AN ACT TO LIMIT THE IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES,”’ AS EXTENDED 
+e PUBLIC RESOLUTION NO. 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY ll, 
1922. 


























Number ad- | Highest num- 

Country or region of birth.! missible an- | ber admissible 
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1The 
ition in a formal and official manner. 


untries. 
* Given up by Germany, but not yet allotted to any other country. 
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4 tion quotas assigned to the various countries and regions listed below should not be regarded 
having any politica! significance whatever, or as involving recognition of new Governments, or of new 
oundaries, or of transfers of territory, except as the United States Government has already made such 


* Given up by Hungary and by Austria, and therefore can not be included in the quota of either of these 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF ALIENS ADMISSIBLE UNDER THE ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, EN 117) py 
“AN ACT TO LIMIT THE IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES,’ AS EXTEND?r 
BY PUBLIC RESOLUTION NO. 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS APPROVED Yu 
1922—Concluded. 






























wiui 1 
+ . 4, : rst mis 
| Number ad- /'Hig! z 
Country or region of birth. | missible an- | ber a nese 
nually. ina eThoa 
S10! 
I a ee Maes cesikeuunde 21, 076 | 
Eastern Galicia 4.............. RSS TPL eee ee A TT eS 5, 786 . ne" 
TIE Rie A te ie nae, ieee Sent 4, 284 fa 
Portugal (including Azores and Madeira Islands)......................-- 2, 465 ' — 
EE Ce A LS TER, CEE | A Ss 7,419 y insu 
ee eee oc catecncnnntnapabenonas 2, 792 5 purp 
Russia (European and Asiatic) ............... 2.222222. ene eeeeeeeeeeee 21, 613 rt 
I mee 1, 348 = tes to 
EE FORAS, 6 outed dnc oh bib cc cntbbeed ddcewwas cobbuv store 1, 540 2 h ertiz 
EES Reh” * SY Pe Cea 2,310 ig Bthe Un 
Spain (including Canary Islands) ..................0-.-.-ccceeeeneceeeee 912 1% Canal 
Sweden............. DISSIEREL StL) ced. 4d4444.50> cb oh ddd S Gh ddesbi nade 20, 042 1 p vane 
eins nbn nshenandhaciipseses nS cea mgr ae 3, 752 . On a 
EER SoD IIL. od. Cbs deddbbb etek 00s sbibvorervicdotne best ccece 77,342 M3 On a 
EE ES Se epee a eer Se a se 6, 426 1, D7. 1 
Other Europe (including Andorra, Gibraltar, Liechtenstein, Malta, rr 
onaco, and San Marino)....... 2.2.2... 2. 2. ee eee ee ence eee ecneeces 86 7 ates 
ll oe 57 12 ae. 
SP. Ed he eek 1. Saad, bade dds sh ovaed oso ateewcadsevees.es 928 iy Mecelv et 
Turkey (European and Asiatic, including Smyrna region and Turkish- : ereiro 
Other Adin Gncuding Gyprus, Hedj acece E ecece M 7OSSS 69S SES OHSS CHT CC C® 2 , 388 478 ? ; 
ber Asia (includi rus, jaz, Iraq (Mesopotamia), Persia ans é 
Rhodes, and an ; other Asiatic territory net included in thie barred —_ 
zone. Persons in Asiatic Russia are included in the Russia bpati. 
LS es See ae < oe Sy ee Sey ee Se Se 81 i aver b 
a es ial aan a on et a a oo as etn Plies Mivie o<n exc 122 %5 . 
Atlantic Islands (other than Azores, Canary Islands, Madeira, and pmmis 
islands adjacent to the American continents)......................-... 121 . 
MMMM Co, Fibs cold th aces hosaddesd5.00ce. fe rece. SULMISTEI TEL | 279 term 
New Zealand end Pacific Islands... . ..... 2.22.22. ccceecncceeccnseeee 80 a, x x 
Bi chdie on desciscnccwedss cobb AROSE ei 8s. TaJlA ei. 357, 803 | 156 uraging 


‘ Given up by Austris, but not yet allotted to any other country. 

5 Thearea bounded by the so-called (a) Curzon line, (5) treaty of Riga line, (c) Polish-Lithuanian neutral 
zone northwest of Vilna, and (d) eastern Galicia. 

6 The land area bounded by (a) the Pruth and Dniester Rivers and the eastern boundary of Bukovir 

7 Excluding the barred zone; and without the Bessarabian, Esthonian, Latvian, Lithua: 
Pinsk regions, which are special! immigration areas. 

& The land area, with adjacent isla , bounded by the so-called (4) Russian-Esthonian bound: 
(6) Esthonian-Latvian pegneery- 

* The land area bounded by the so-called (2) Esthonian-Latvian boundary, (b) Russian-Latvia: 
dary, and (c) Latvian-Lithuanian yee 

© The land area bounded by the so-called (a2) Latvian-Lithuanian boundary, (b) Polish-Li' 
neutral zone northwest of Vilna, (c) German frontier, and (d) boundary of Memel region. 


The somewhat curious patchwork of legislation under which im- 
migration to the United States is now regulated is graphically illus- 
trated by the accompanying map of the world (map C) which shows 
the areas included under the operation of the quota limit law; the 
Chinese exclusion act; the immigration agreement with Japan; end 
the so-called Asiatic barred zone provision of the general immigr- 
tion law. 

The first Chinese exclusion law was enacted in 1882 and although 
reenacted and amended at various times its provisions have )eet 
substantially. the same from the beginning. Although difficult o/ 
rigid enforcement from the beginning, as any restrictive immigration 
law must necessarily be, nevertheless the census records testify to i's 
effectiveness, as the following figures giving the number of natives o! 
China in the population at various census periods will show: 


Rails, ads ab bobulosied 605 6:05 seats wes ise cise cies bc om 106, 701 
Cs it UDG dire en aod ome 16 «dae a didicndes cheis abe dees 81, 534 
tek as te. eh ans ie neh cee vben ecu sabe deaesabenenrs 56, 756 
i idee tere ake ee Lu ale oe ea kaw sl iwmnseemnoes 43, 560 
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IMMIGRATION UNDER THE PER CENTUM LIMIT ACT, 9 


The only class of Chinese aliens who are admissible to the country 
der the present law are teachers, students, merchants, and their 
vful wives and minor children, travelers for curiosity or pleasure, 
rsons returning from a temporary visit abroad, officials of the 
‘nese Government and their body and household servants. 

The general immigration law of 1907 contains the following pro- 
sion: 

vhenever the President shall be satisfied that passports issued by any foreign 
vernment to its citizens to go to any other country than the United States or to 
y insular possession of the United States or to the Canal Zone are being used for 
» purpose of enabling the holders to come to the continental territory of the United 
tes to the detriment of labor conditions therein, the President may refuse to permit 
-h citizens of the country issuing such passports to enter the continental territory 
the United States from such other country or from such insular possessions or from 
Canal Zone. 

On authority of this provision President Roosevelt on March 14, 
07, issued a proclamation excluding from continental United 
ates “Japanese or Korean laborers, skilled or unskilled, who have 
eived passports to go to Mexico, Canada, or Hawaii, and come 
ereirom.” In the same year an agreement known as the ‘‘gentle- 
an’s agreement” was entered into between the United States and 
pan. While it is understood that the terms of this agreement have 
ver been made public, the following extract from the report of the 
mmissioner General of Immigration for 1908 quite fully explains 
terms and purpose: 


* * * an understanding was reached with Japan that the existing policy of dis- 
uraging the emigration of its subjects of the laboring classes to continental United 
tes should be continued and should, by cooperation of the Governments, be made 
effective as possible. This understanding contemplates that the Japanese Gov- 
ment shall issue passports to continental United States only to such of iis 
bjects as are nonlaborers or are laborers who, in coming to the continent, seek to 
ume @ formerly acquired domicile, to join a parent, wife or children residing 
re, or to assume active control of an already possessed interest in a farming enter- 
ise in this country; so that the three classes of laborers entitled to receive pass- 
ts have come to be designated ‘‘former residents,’’ “parents, wives or children 
residents,”’ and “settled agriculturists.’’ 


While the agreement relates only to immigration to continental 
nited States its provisions were voluntarily extended to immigra- 
n to Hawaii so that all immigration of Japanese labor is subject to 
terms. Commenting on the effect of the agreement of immigra- 
on from Japan the Commissioner General in his report for 1919 
kes the following statement: 


During the 10 years prior to the agreement, or during 1899-1908, a total of 142,656 
panese immigrants were admitted to the United States and Hawaii, compared with 
32 admitted in the 11 years 1909-1919, and while there has been a considerable 
merical reduction in the influx under the agreement, there is still a considerable 
migration from Japan. On the other hand, itis only possible to conjecture what the 
tent of such immigration might have been had it not been for the restraining effects 
the agreement. ocenes immigration reached the high-water mark in 1907, when 
524 of that race were admitted, and it is altogether probable that in the absence of 
ne restrictive measure it would have continued and very likely increased, par- 
‘warly during the years when the influx from Europe was so greatly reduced by the 


I 
In 1909, the first full year under the agreement, only 1,596 Japanese were admitted 
continental United States, but the number increased quite regularly, year by year, 
til it reached 7,671 in 1919. Immigration to Hawaii has fluctuated considerably 
iring the period since the agreement, 1,679 being admitted in 1909, 4,062 in 1914, and 
3851n 1919. The influx as a whole, that is, to Hawaii and the mainland combined, 
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increased from 3,275 in 1909 to 10,056 in 1919, or more than threefold. © Sider 
the two periods of time in another manner, it is pointed out tas! the annual aye, 


Japanese immigration to continental United States during «> 10 years prior ty 4 
ge was 7,261, compared to an annual average cf 4,67° © the 11 years ‘ollowiy 
e average annual admissions to Hawaii during the sap. ..eriods were 1\) (ig an 


2,651, respectively, and to the United States and Hawaii together, 17,27 and 7.4 
respectively. ’ 


It will be noted from the foregoing that the agreement with Jap, 
which concerns only laborers, generally speaking, restricts rather thy 
excludes immigration from that country. 

While measures to control and limit immigration from China a 
Japan were not taken until the movement from those eountries } 
reached considerable proportions, steps were taken to thwart ; 
threatened influx from India and other Asiatic countries while { 
immigration movement from them was still relatively unimportay 
This was accomplished through the creation of the so-called Asia 
barred zone, the boundaries of which are clearly shown on map 
The history of this legislation is also given in the report of the Co 
missioner Ceneed of Immigration for the year 1919, as follows: 


The Pacific Coast States were for a time face to face with an influx of East [ndj 
laborers which, if it had not been checked, would have created another serious pr 
lem. Nine immigrants of this race were admitted in the year 1900, but the num! 
increased until in 1910 it had reached 1,782. This was not a large number as immig 
tion goes, but the coast States had seen other oriental immigration begin in a m 
way and develop to large proportions. Insistent demands for exclusion were nx 
and the Immigration Service utilized the then existing law to the fullest exient 
an effort to check the incipient movement until some means of stopping it altoget! 
could be found. These efforts met with some measure of success, for the nun 
admitted in 1911 was only 517, compared with 1,782 in the previous year, while 
the next six years (1912-1917) a total of only 756 came. During this period (ana 
also restric the immigration of East Indians to a very small number annual 
and the attitude of the Dominion oy materially to reduce the number coni 
to the United States, for it undoubtedly served to discourage the promoters of t 
ees India to the western = ae 

arious laws were pro as @ barrier against possible future immigration { 
India, and this was fna ly accomplished through the so-called “barred zone” p 
visions in section 3 of the immigration act of February 5, 1917. This provision e 
cludes from the United States natives of the territory included within sich 
not belonging to the exempted classes specified. The zone includes India, Sia 
Indo-China, parts of Siberia, Afghanistan, and Arabia, the islands of Java, Sumat 
Ceylon, Borneo, New Guinea, Celebes, and various lesser groups with an estimat 
population of 500,000,000. The exempt classes consist of Government offic 
travelers for curiosity or pleasure, and peones of certain specified professional c! 
so that in effect laborers only are prohibited. The actual boundaries of the bar 
zone include a portion of China, but the act  asphe that where immigration re 
lation, or rather exclusion, is “provided for by existing treaties” the geographi 
exclusion is not applicable; hence, China is not within its scope. 
_ From the foregoing explanation and map C it will be observed t 
immigration restriction in one fqn or another now applies to 
foreign territory except countricos of the American continents 2! 
islands adjacent thereto, which av practically, although not spec 
cally, exempt from the operation? the Dillingham quota law. 
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Ry ETHELBERT STEWART, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS, 


hal of the year 1913 as the base in its computations of percentages 
of price or wage changes in subsequent years mean that the 
an@@™m™pureau considers the year 1913 as the norm toward which, com- 
ha@i® mercially and industrially, we should strive ? 
th The above inquiry, stated in various ways, is the burden of a large 
th@@number of letters received by the bureau, and in addition personal 
in protests have come from a number of persons who assume from the 
mere fact of the bureau basing its data on 1913 that the bureau does 
stand for 1913 as the norm toward which our efforts should be 
directed. To answer this criticism, once and for all, is the purpdse of 
this article. The Bureau of Labor Statistics stands for nothing of 
the sort, and the Commissioner has frequently, in public addresses 
and otherwise, so stated. 

Originally the ‘‘ base line”’ adopted by the bureau was the average 

for the 10-year period from 1890 to 1899 and this was used for a 
number of years. The reasons for changing this base line were that 
the figures for the earlier part of the decade 1890 to 1899 were not 
sufficiently comprehensive, that the more recent figures were much 
more satisfactory from every point of view, and that under ordinary 
conditions the base line should be a reasonably recent period, the 
old base line, 1890 to 1899, being looked upon as being too far in the 
ast. 
When this 10-year period base line was dropped, a plan was adopted 
of taking the average of the last completed year as the base line. 
The difieulty with this is that such an index does not give one a 
comparison over any desired stretch of time. It is desirable to have 
some standard not affected by present and intervening disturbing 
conditions when we want to know how this price or that wage rate 
compares with the price or the rate before the war, and the bureau 
has and will continue to compute its percentages and establish its 
indexes upon such a basis. From the beginning of the war, August, 
1914, to the present. time there has been no period uninfluenced 
by unusual conditions and which could be accepted as a base line. 
The year 1913 as a base gives only a sufficient backward look to 
cover all the essential requirements of an index. It gives one as 
the desired starting point the last full year free from unusual dis- 
turbances, but this must not be confused with our ideas or ideals of 
normal. In an address before the eighth annual convention of tiie 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and 
Canada, I said: 


Dal D JES the fact that the Bureau of Labor Statistics uses the average 





















The sooner we realize that the World War has made necessary a new world norm 
the sooner we will be able to arrive at a basis upon which economic conditions can be 
stabilized and a normal condition attuned to that basis may be reached. I am of the 
opinion that the phrase, ‘‘ getting back to normal,’’ is an unhappy and an unfortunate 
one, if by getting back to normal is meant the conditions in 1913. Personally | do 
not believe it is possible. * * * Iam as desirous as anyone of reaching a normal. 
but | would reach forward and not backward for it. Beiore we can readjust to a new 
normal we must know what we mean by normal. 
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On several ovher occasions, both in public and in correspond, 
the bureau, I have taken occasion to reiterate this position; 
fact that the bureau continues and probably will continue 
1913 as equaling 100 does not mean that it considers 1913 as ec 
normal. It is a false deduction to assume, because the stati 
must have a definite base for his percentages and his index nu 
that therefore he considers that base as either fixed, normal, o: | 
tively good. Wages were not fixed in 1913. They were going up and 
had been going up. Taken over a long stretch of years the in 
in wages in the United States had been about 2 per cent a yea: 
1913; and no statistician by taking the average for 1913 as hi 
line would think for a minute that he was thereby fixing a wage 
The same is trueof prices, They have been going up for half a c. 
taking price levels as a whole. 

The Secretary of Labor, in a series of articles in the Chicago | 
Tribune, made it perfectly plain that the Department of Labo 
not recognize the conditions of 1913 as being applicable to the p: 
time nor as being a condition toward which we should strive. [P 
dent Harding at an annual meeting of the United States Cham! 
Commerce on May 18, 1922, said: 





There never will be a time when you can go back completely to the old | 
American industry and exchanges in trade. I say this because at the very mon 
are on the threshold of a new era. Undoubtedly there is more than a mere 
revival in sight. Our country is finding itself again. 

Again on June 9, 1922, in an informal address at Trenton, N..J., he 
said: 

There must be a readjustment, but it must be fair readjustment. We must s 
capital that wages must not go back, and ought not to go back, entirely to pre-war | 

It is in the very nature of an index number that where the base is 
known, it can be shifted and a new index number formed on any 0 | 
year as a base by the simplest mathematical process; and for tiis 
reason and because it gives the situation from year to year over a 
considerable period and reaches back to a time before the prese 
world disturbances began, this base line will be retained. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 





ConSiitutional Government in American Industries. 

HE bureau is in receipt of a constructive paper by W. M. Leiser- 

ti son, calling attention to the importance and significance of 

trade agreements as a field for labor research very promising 

for political economy as well as for the other social sciences.’ A 

study of these agreements “ promises us new knowledge not only on 

the most outstanding problem of industrial relations, but also on 

problems of distribution of wealth, government, social psychology, 
and social evolution and revolutions.”’ 

The writer draws a significant analogy between constitutional 
forms of government created by trade agreements and the constitu- 
tional government in the State. He sees in trade agreements a con- 
stitutional government in industry and in their development a 
tendency to repeat the history of constitutional government in the 
State. : 

The analogy begins with the struggle within the individual shop. 
Here the pather finds the employer has absolute right to make and 
change and enforce rules which govern conditions of work, just as the 
absolute monarch could arbitrarily force obedience to his laws. 
The worker finds that before these conditions can be changed the 
right of absolute authority must be contested. This can be done only 
by maintaining a contmuously functioning organization, which 
knows the conditions and the rules of the industry, and which is strong 
enough to make the employer talk about those rules, discuss their 
reasonableness, and compromise when he finds the wage earners may 
veto his acts by going out on strike. ‘‘ Thus government by discussion 
enters into industry (as it did in the State) when the ruler can no 
longer arbitrarily force obedience to his laws and must get the con- 
sent of those who are to obey regulations.” 

The next step is the joint conference—the parliament—‘“‘a talking 
place, if you please, in the form of periodical conferences or conven- 
tions of the employers and the wage earners.” 

The employers come to these meetings in their own right, as the lords of the indus- 
try, the wage earners come by their representatives; so that a parliamentary form of 
government is organized with the employers acting as a sort of house of lerds and the 
union representatives as a house of commons. 

Every trade-union, whether conservative or radical, business or revolutionary. 
whether organized on a craft or on an industrial basis, when it becomes strong enough 
to contest the power of the employers in the industry in which it operates, enters into 
joint conferences or conventions with them. Ordinarily it is the employers who 
reluse to meet the union representatives and they have to be forced to confer by means 


of a strike, Sometimes, however, when a union grows suddenly strong, it attempts 
to substitute its dictation for that of the employers. In such cases the latter usually 





_| Leiserson, W. M.: Constitutional Government in American Industries, reprinted from the American 
Economic Review, Supplement, Vol. XII, No. 1, March, 1922. 
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shut down their plants, and thus the revolutionary unions are forced by the empjove 
to hold conferences and jointly determine conditions of employment. 

The condition that always brings these conferences about is the equalizins 
gaining power between the wage earners and the employers. Each may - 
act of the other.- And the result of these conferences is always the same, an ac 
of some kind, verbal or written, which, because of the mutual power to vet. 
necessarily be a compromise. The agreement lays down the conditions of , 
ment, fixes wages and hours, stipulates rules of discipline and workmansh 
vides for settlement of complaints and disputes, and for some form of judicis 
pretation of the agreement. 

We have, then, in these trade agreements nothing less than constitutions 
industries which they cover; constitutions which set up organs of government 
and limit them, provide agencies for making, executing, and interpreting | 
the industry, and means for their enforcement. 


There are hundreds of these agreements now operating i) 
country. They may be found in all the stages of constity 
development that political scientists have found in the evolut; 
political constitutions. 

The author outlines the nature of the field available for < 





indicates the methods of approach that are most promising, and «»!\s lav 
attention to some of the problems which present themselves. a 
Such approach as has made to the study of agreemenis |). ot 
been from the historical and descriptive point of view. This mei \iod ne 
the author feels is not most conducive to significant results. “ \\}ya; an 
they are, what they really do, what they mean, and what they povr- 
tend for industry and for society can be ascertained only by study ing oe 
the kind and nature of the laws that they make for industry, |) aa 
tracing the development of the organs of government that make »nd on 
enforce the laws, and by followmg the growth and the shifting of ad 
power and sovereignty among the various groups and interests hat _ 
make up the body politic of the industrial states which the | dif 
agreements have set up.” ri 
Trade Agreements as Industrial Constitutions. oa 
MAN Y trade agreements contain clauses to the effect that the right pa 
of initiative in management remains with the employer and he of 

may make any changes in methods of work and in the use of machinery ad 
for manufacturing that he sees fit. But there is usually provision | 
also for the protection of workers against loss in wages, or demotion, = 
or other injury which may result from such acts of management. T 
“Here we have the establishment or recognition of the executive - 
branch of industrial government, defining its power and descri|)ing Pane 
its limitations.” T 
The absolute right of the,executive to discharge has been limite: in arbi 
some agreements by the statement, that the power to discharge and 
remains with the management, but it must be exercised with justice, ye 
with due regard for the rights of the workers, and without discr:.- trus 
nation. In some contracts provision is made for judicial review of the 
discharges. A few agreements provide for a trial before the emp!.\e’ a 
may be authorized to discharge. Another limitation comii'y yee 
made is that the employer must hire all of his help through the union whi 
ag CX ani office. 7 Prd 
though the legislative authority is rarely defined or descri)ed ae 
in trade agreements, it is plain that legislative power lies in the j:N! of a 


conferences which frame the agreements and “the limitation on the 
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power is that both employers and union must agree on the legislation, 
which is in effect that the law must pass a legislature of two houses.” 
The joint meetings of employers and union representatives are like 
the Knglish Parliament, being both constitutional conventions and 
statute-making legislatures. They meet annually or biennially and 
enact the fundamental constitutional law. New questions and new 
problems frequently arise during the life of the agreements. In the 
State these are settled by statutes enacted by the legislature. Under 
trade-union agreements they are usually settled by the joint grievance 
or arbitration committees which the “‘agreements set up, and any 
rules adopted by such joint committees are really industrial statute 
law as distinguished from the constitutional law of the agreement.” 

It is in the lack of a properly developed judicial department that 
the writer feels the constitutional government established by trade- 
union agreements shows its greatest weakness. ‘‘ When the question 
is not one of new legislation but merely a matter of interpreting the 
law already in existence, and applying it to particular cases, then 
compromise and conciliation may prove dangerous. In all cases 
which involve merely judicial interpretation of the agreement or the 
rules made under it arbitration by a third party is not only a sound 
policy, it is well-nigh inevitable. Most of the early agreements 
provided no judicial machinery for interpreting the agreements other 
than the jomt grievance or arbitration committee consisting of 
employers and union representatives. Appeal to the presidents of 
the two national organizations which entered into the agreement was 
usually providedfor. In most cases they reached a deadlock sooner or 
later, and the majority of agreements now provide for arbitrators to 
be called in when the parties to the agreement can not adjust their 
difficulties. Arbitration thus provided for in the trade agreement 
is absolutely essential, in the author’s opinion, to the proper working 
out of all such agreements, for without impartial interpretation each 
party itself becomes interpreter of the law. ‘‘And because the 
parties interpret the same agreement differently, without any means 
of resolving the differences, disruption often follows when one side 
or the other attempts to enforce its interpretation.”’ 

Experience with outside arbitrators, however, has been quite 
unfortunate, the writer thinks. 

They usually are not familiar with the questions they have to decide, and quite 
oiten their own decisions are unsatisfactory, tending in a direction opposite to the 
development of the joint agreements. This has caused employers as well as unions 
to distrust arbitration more than ever and to avoid it whenever possible. 

The arbitrators, like the employers and the unions, rarely distinguish between 
arbitration which is based merely on the arbitrator's opinion of what is fair and just, 
and arbitration which consists of judicial interpretation, by a third party, of the law 
made by the employers and the unions themselves. li tee arbitrator or judge has 
only his own sense of justice to guide him, this kind of arbitration may well be dis- 
trusted and condemned, for it is government by men and noi by law. Even though 
the man is an impartial arbitrator instead of an employer, his rule may be just as 
arbitrary. If, however, the judge or arbitrator is bound by the trade agreement or the 
law made by the workers and employers themselves, then, if he isan ordinarily honest 
and competent person, his decisions will represent not his own personal ideas of 
what is fair and just, but the sense of justice of the management and the workers in 
the industry, as embodied in the laws which they have jointly enacted. And such 
decisions may often represent more completely the will of the parties to the agreement 


When they made it than their own decisior would be when they have the grievance 
of a particular case before them. 
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Judicial machinery as a permanent feature of the trade agree: ey; 
was first added by the clothing unions through the appointmen: 9: 
a so-called impartial chairman to interpret and apply to all particy. 
lar cases the constitution and laws of the industry. 

A constitutional government established by trade agreement 
executive, legislative, and judicial departments is not necess:jly 
a democracy, warns the author. ‘It must be remembered that oy]; 
those wage earners are given rights of citizenship in industrial 
ernment who are organized and articulate nan their union repre- 
sentatives.’’ It may be an aristocratic government if only a small 
portion of the wage earners in the industry are organized. 


In fact this has usually been the case, the skilled mechanics only being cove: 
the agreement, with the majority, the unskilled and semiskilled, left out. A 
employer has sometimes used these unorganized people against those who 
achieved citizenship to destroy the industrial government and set up his ab 
rule again. This happened in the steel industry when the agreements wit! the 
skilled mechanics were broken and unskilled, unorganized workers under guiday, 
oi foremen were used to do the skilled work. And in this we have but repetition 0; 
the Tudor kings of England using the common people against the nobles to reesta) lis! 
absolute monarchy. 

Such reversals, however, are only temporary. Soon the movement for a parlia 
and a constitution is resumed again, with the lower grades of workers included i: the 
movement, as it was in the recent attempts in the steel and packing-house indus: 
And sooner or later constitutional government with a wider basis of citizenship i 
industry is established. At first the tendency even under such a more democrati 
constitution is to give the skilled wage earners, and those in strategic positions, more 
rights and peo privileges than the masses enjoy, but gradually the pressure of the 
numbers of unskilled establish equal rights before the law, and then the moveient 
continues, all the wage earners together as the commons in industry getting more and 
more rights and power at the expense of the lord of the industry. This, however, is 
a very slow process analogous to the years and years it has taken to extend political 
suffrage until every adult may have a voice in the State. 


“+ 


Development of Constitutional Law in Industry. 


FOR an illustration of the nature of the laws which constitutional 

vernment in American industries is developing, the expericice 
in the men’s clothing industry of Chicago is drawn upon. Llere 
again ‘it is not conclusions of research that we offer, but merely 
examples of the kind of material that may be found and the light 
they throw on the problems of labor and industrial management.’ 
The interpretations and decisions which the judicial authorities, 
set up by the agreement in this market, have handed down relative 
to such questions as scope of the government, the jurisdiction (f 
the impartial boards, the rights of the workers, of management, ec‘. 
are discussed. “‘Just as the power of the Federal Government of th 
United States over certain activities of citizens of States was ques 
tioned in our early history, so the power of the government set up 
by the agreements in Chicago over certain individuals was ques 
tioned early in its history.” 

Upon the question of the scope of the industrial government the 
trade board rendered an ‘opinion that the agreement sets out only 
those matters presented to the conference by one side or the other 
and agreed upon, and that in general other conditions and rights 
were to continue as before.’’ On the question of jurisdiction the 
tendency is for the board to assume jurisdiction over all cases and 
controversies. 
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uestions of discipline and discharge have frequently been before 
the board for interpretation. 


While the ordinary employee may be disciplined by summary action of the em- 
loyer, the trade agreement gives him also certain constitutional rights, privileges, 
and immunities of which he may not be deprived without due process of law. This 
is best illustrated in the clauses which most agreements contain limiting the em- 
Jover’s right to discharge. Discharge from an industrial establishment is equivalent 
to expulsion from a political community. As long as a person may arbitrarily be 
exiled or deported from the community of which he is a part, he is subject to an autoc- 
racy or czarism. In industry workers achieve citizenship when they are protected 
qggainst such arbitrary action. Most agreements provide, therefore, that discharge 
shall be for cause only. The employer may suspend a worker, but if the latter feels 
he has been unjustly dismissed he may petition for a trial and the arbitration board 
or joint grievance committee may reinstate him with pay for all time lost when the 
employer can not show just cause. 

In unorganized industries it is common to use the periods when work is slack to 
eliminate the less efficient workers. These are laid off or discharged and the best or 
the fastest workers are kept to do whatever work is available. When a trade agree- 
ment sets up a government in industry, obviously the constitution must protect the 
rights of all the workers who come within its jurisdiction, regardless of the speed at 
which they work or the efficiency of their performance. So most agreements provide 
that in the slack periods work shall be divided as equally as possible among all em- 
ployees. Of course a worker who is proved incompetent may be discharged, but the 
employer is not the sole judge of competence. The wage earner may have the question 
of his competence reviewed by a joint committee or by the judicial board. 

Such a board, however, rules almost universally that when an employer has had a 
two or three weeks’ period during which to try out the worker, and he has chosen to 
keep him after this trial period, then it must be assumed that the employer has de- 
cided the worker is competent, and he can not thereafter be discharged merely because 
he happens to be less speedy or less efficient than other workers. However, if the 
employee should become careless and do bad work after he has received fair warning, 
then his discharge is upheld. 

The wage earner’s job is protected not only against discharge but against transfer to 
other work with loss of earnings. The peace Ais must have freedom of management, 
says the Chicago trade board, but it limits this to cases where no injury results to the 
worker. Thus when a man was transferred from one kind of work to another, at 
reduced wages, though this was the legal pay for the new work, restoration of former 
wages was ordered with back pay for lost earnings. But when a worker was trans- 
ferred to another shop at a higher wage and later returned to his original place at his 
old wage, the board ruled he might elect which of the two jobs he preferred.” 


In every industry where trade agreements are in effect decisions 
are constantly being made and precedents established which do not 
differ essentially from those above cited Although these decisions 
are more commonly made by the joint grievance committee or by. 
the presidents of the national union and the national employers’ 
association, instead of by an impartial arbitrator, they none the less 
define the powers of the management and the wage earners in the 
industry, limiting the freedom of the executives and enlarging the 
rights of the workers. 

* * * The title to the industry remains in the hands of the stockholders, but 
the power to govern the human beings who make up the labor force of the enterprise 
is being taken out of the hands of the owners and managers. 

_ This shifting of sovereignty in the industrial organization and the developing of 
industrial law which accompanies it deserves first attention from students of labor 





_*?“The question is raised: ‘Can shop discipline be maintained when the employer’s power to discharge 
is thus restricted, reviewed, and ofttimes reversed?’ This question is essentially the same as whether 
order can be maintained in a community not ruled by arbitrary police authority. The wage-earner under 
trade-union agreements is not immune from discipline, the only ditter ence between him and those workers 
in unorganized industries is that the employer and his foremen and managers as well as the wage earners 
are bound by disciplinary laws that the employers and the union have jointly agreed are just and fair. 
It sometimes pens that a union grows so strong that it refuses to make any joint agreement with em- 

oyers, and to the employer when discharges shall be made, just as the employer dictates when 

e can me his employees from maintaining a union. In such cases shop discipline is of course most 
difficult to maintain, just as it is in a nonunion shop when jobs are plentiful.” —LIESERSON. 
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questions. For in spite of the present temporary loss in membership and prestio, 
by the trade-unions, due to the industrial depression, there can be no doubt «/ i), 
growing influence in the country. And, as we have tried to show, whatever t)joi, 


ostensible aims, all trade-unions, when they gain power, tend normally to croie ‘ 
constitutional form of government in their industries, and present a legal d. elop. 
ment such as we have described. 


The conclusions arrived at by the author follow in full: 


Assuming that further researches in this field verify the observations here rec req 
and establish beyond dispute that trade agreements do create constitutional! {orp, 
of government, then what conclusions may be drawn from such a development oj 
constitutional law? 

In the first place, industrial disputes and strikes appear in a new aspect whey 
viewed from this angle. They appear not so much as interruptions of industry, })y; 
more as incidents in a long struggle for representation of labor in the governm iit o{ 
industrial enterprises. And the settlement of such disputes becomes not so mich » 
matter of establishing or maintaining peace in industry, but more a problem of dea). 
ing with what Mr. G. D. H. Cole has aptly characterized as the wage earners’ 
‘‘encroaching control.’’ * 

What impresses the student of government in industry as well as in the State is the 
constant insistence on the part of the subjects of absolute monarchs that the !:ws oj 
the ruler be written down. Whether carved on stone by an ancient mon ; 
written in a Magna Charta by a King John, or embodied in collective agr 
between a union and employer, the intent is the same, to, subject the ruler to «. 
laws to which subjects or citizens may hold him when he attempts to exerci i. 
trary power. And as groups of the populace organize and gain power in the ©om- 
munity they keep on encroaching on the prerogatives of the monarch unti! 
adult becomes a sovereign citizen. 

We have already pointed out that the mere establishment of a constit::\cnal 
government does not necessarily mean that it is a democratic government. ay 
be aristocratic, as when a comparatively small number of skilled mechanic: are 
included under the agreement, and the unskilled majority are left without. (r it 
may establish an oligarchy when corrupt employers unite with corrupt union oilicials 
to exploit consumers and wage earners alike. The latter are the exceptional ci-es 
but the general tendency of constitutional development in American industrics i 
apparently to repeat the history of constitutional government in the State. 1 first 
the number with a voice in the government is small, and gradually this is increased 
to include all adults. 

While trade agreements do not necessarily establish democratic government in 
industry, but merely tend in that direction and make it possible, it appears al 
that some form of constitutional government similar to that created by trade avree- 
ments will be necessary under any system of industry that may be substituted tor 
private capitalism. Government ownership, cooperative industry, socialism 
calism, or bolshevism must all meet the same difficulties that bring trade agreements 
into existence. For, however the form of ownership may change, there will ever‘ 
be, if not wage earners, at least workers who must obey orders, and directors or manaver 
with authority to issue orders. These occupational groupings develop dil!rent 
points of view among the people in the different groups; and those in the manavorial 
group become psychologically unified into a social class with divergent views from 
those of the other who likewise achieve a consciousness of kind. Unless thie iwo 
classes jointly embody their ideas of the rights and privileges of individuals in cv1- 


stitutions and laws, those who have the power to command will act arbitrari!y or 
autocratically. But this is just the absolutism against which workers rebel wiiether 
the ruler is Burleson in a Government post office,-Gary in a capitalistic tru-t, 
union officials acting as directors of a workers’ cooperative enterprise. [yi in 


bolshevistic Russia we are informed by an observer recently returned that the ‘rade- 
unions exist side by side with the soviets, and these unions complain that the Soviet 
Government docs not consult them enough about its industrial management policies, 
just as unions in this country do against the capitalistic managers of privately owued 
industries. 

But the mere fact that trade agreements establish constitutional governme)!t 1 
industry and tend toward industrial democracy, will not make such arrangements 


—— 





3Cole, G. D. H.: Chaos and Order in Industry, Ch. VII. 

4‘« * Ever’ is a long time, and it is conceivable that a time will come when none will order and none wil 
obey, but all will freely cooperate and all decisions be unanimous. By ‘ever’ we mean only un)! this 
happy State of affairs arrives.” 
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Tee survive if in competition with other forms of labor management and control they 
leit prove less efficient. It has been pointed out that an industrial establishment which 
— has a national union to deal with is an imperfect form of industrial organization 
7 a because the loyalty of the wage earner is in the first instance to® his national union 
— rather than to the industrial cnterprise of which he is a part. As long as the trade- 
ynion remains an outside bedy there can be no question that industries which have 

to deal with it are in an imperfect form of organization. But whether they sign agree- 

ments or not, few employers are free from the influences of trade-unions. If, how- 

rded ever, the union and its entire membership are established by the trade agreement 
Orns as one of the organs of constitutional government in the industry, then have we not 


here the promise of a more unified and more perfect form of industrial organization 
than has hitherto obtained? 

in recent years there has been a widespread movement among open-shop employers 
to establish employee representation plans, variously known as shop committees, 
industrial councils, or company unions; and the defect of divided loyalty between 
union and employer has been most frequently urged in defense of these plans. 
Whether company unions will prove a more efficient form of industrial government 
than trade agreements time alone can tell. It is obvious, however, that if these 
employee representation plans are mere frauds and give no real voice to the wage 
earners in industrial government they can not survive. 

it is true that these corapany unions are formed to avoid recognition of the regular 
trade-unions in the industry. But the fact that open-shop employers find it necessary 
ty develop substitutes for unionism, itself shows that the idea of a constitution for 
industry 1s permeating their nonunion employees. They merely attempt to control 
the movement by promulgating constitutions of their own. Some economists have 
scoffed at this movement in much the same way that trade-unionists do on the ground 
that democracy can not be handed down from the top. They have charged that the 
employees are often indifferent to the employers’ industrial democracy plans, and 
that the pape eentntives have to be hand picked. But were not the early parliaments 
in England similarly handed down to the people, and were not the burgher representa- 
tives from the towns hand picked? On this point Edward Jenks writes: 

“Only by the most stringent pressure of the Crown were parliaments maintained 
during the first century of their existence; and the best proof of this assertion lies in 
the fact, that in those countries in which the Crown was weak, parliament utterly 
ceased to assemble. The notion that parliaments were the result of a spontaneous 
democratic movement can be held by no one who has studied, ever so slightly, the 
facts of history. ’’® 

May not the constitutions of these employee representation plans and the decisions 
under them develop democratic governments and democratic lawmaking in much 
the same way that European parliamentary government has developed? History 
will not permit us to assume that there is but one road to democracy. ‘The employers 
promulgate their own constitutions in the form of employee representation plans be- 
cause there is insistent demand for representation in industry. If these plans fail to 
establish real constitutional government they will not survive in competition with 
an effective trade-unionism. If they do survive it will be because these plans, al- 
though promulgated in the first instance by employers, also develop into a real con- 
stitution for industry similar to trade agréments. It is therefore important to study 
the rules and decisions made under the employee representation plans, along the 
same lines that we have here sketched for the study of union agreements, to see if here 
too sovereignty is shifting, and democratic constitutional government is being 
established. 

The movement for more control by wage earners over the conditions of their em- 
ployment, over wages, hours, and shop rules has been going on for so long a time, and 
in so many industries and widely-separated countries, that it can not be put down as 
a mere momentary claim of labor during a period of industrial unrest. In the words 
of Professor Cheyney: 

“Such a continuous movement as this, so analogous to the movement for political 
democracy, so wide in its extent, can not be expected to stop short of some great 
epoch -mnalistieg change. It obviously has all the characteristics of evolution in human 
society. It is part of the organic growth of the community.” ’ 


nt of 





_ MacGregor, D. H.: The Evolution of Industry, p. 120. ‘‘The loyalty of the employee of a firm (if he 
i8@ union member) is due in the first instance not to his firm but to his labor organization, and this prior 
claim stands out at once when, on the occasion of a dispute between employer and employee, a third party 
steps in—the trade-union organization—and takes upon himself the settlement of a question which has 
arisen within an organization of which the trade-union secretary is in no way a member.” 

* History of Politics, p. 133. 

7 Annals of the American Academy, July, 1920, p. 9. ‘“‘The Trend Toward Industrial Democracy,” by 
E. P. Cheyney. 
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Working Conditions of Agricultural Wage Eamers: A Survey | TI 
ol th 
years 


workers in the agricultural industry at the International Labor HRs i 

Conference which convened in Geneva in October, 1921, wag 
preceded, on the part of the International Labor Office, by a tec|inica| 
survey of the agricultural labor questions coming up for consideratioy 
at the tonference. The purpose of the office in making the surye 
was to collect such information of this character from various ¢oy). 
tries as would throw light upon the agricultural questions announce 
in the agenda, and, furthermore, would be of assistance to the dele. 
gates in reaching decisions regarding them. 

The material presented is both official and unofficial, is based upon 
investigation and research, and is practically world-wide in its 
application. The subjects treated fall into two principal groups. 
The first group, dealing with the adaptation of the decisions of the 
Washington conference to agricultural labor, includes regulation of 
hours of labor, the prevention of unemployment, and the protection 
of woman and child workers. In the second group are special 


bp discussion of the 8-hour day and other conditions affectin, 
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measures for the protection of agricultural workers, among which De 
are technical agricultural education, living-in conditions (housing), IB acric 
guaranty of the rights of association and combination, and protection Ba fey 
against accident, sickness, invalidity, and old age. by tl 
The universal importance of questions dealing with agricultural J passi 
labor is shown in the fact that 51.4 per cent of all occupied men and & siring 
boys, and 48.7 per cent of all employed women and girls, or 50.6 per MM land 
cent of all workers in the principal countries of the world, are engaged JR diver 
in agricultural pursuits. And the large agricultural populations of J visio: 
Russia, China, Serbia, Hungary, Argentma, and Brazil are not Th 
included in these remarkable percentages. childs 
Regulation of the hours of labor in agriculture, a question which JF ing le 
occasioned a spirited debate at the beginning of the International JH of ag 
Labor Conference and settlement of which was consequently deferred J been 
to a future conference, has, the survey shows, been effected in various J prote 
ways in different countries, and the different means employed fall I mate: 
enerally into five principal classes: (1) Direct regulation by the was 1 
tate, as seen in Keuador, Esthonia, and Spain; (2) regulation by Hi comp 
collective agreement enforced by law or in accordance with a standard IR direct 
laid down by the State, as ia Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, ant Ac 
Poland; (3) regulation by collective agreement only, as in Denmark, HM tion ; 
Italy, Scotland, Sweden; (4) regulation by wages boards consisting J very 
of equal numbers of representatives of employers and of employed the o 
together with some official members, as in England during the war! & and o 
(5 regulation by custom, as in Chile and Japan. terme 
It was noted that in only a few instances had rigid limits bee) Mi} for it, 
placed on the number of hours worked, liberal overtime usually }ein HR and } 
allowed where a basic day was fixed by law or agreement. A fev Mifor ix 
countries, however, had passed protective legislation or had adopted MMM addit: 
methods of some sort to protect agricultural workers against excessi\' I tura! 
hours. tions 
1 International Labor Office. Technical survey of agricultural questions. Geneva, 1921. 623 p)). wd 


2 These boards, however, were abolished by the repeal of the corn production act and conciliatio: com 
mittees have taken their piace, for a fuller explanation of which see MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW, Jul), 


1922, p. 75. 
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The placement of agricultural wage earners and the stabilization 
of their employment have been questions of special interest in recent 
years. Because of the great fluctuations in agricultural work and of 
iis irregularity and multiplicity as well, because of the necessity 
for greater mobility of agricultural labor, and the poverty prevailing 
gmong large numbers of agricultural workers, associations of employ- 
ing land owners and chambers of agriculture advise the extension of 
national systems of employment exchanges to agriculture as a means 
of securing a more satisfactory distribution of workers. In the 
development of such systems, however, regard should be had also 
to the special needs of agriculture, which follow: 
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(1) National labor should be as mobile as possible, so that workers may be trans- 
ferred quickly and successfully from one district to another. 

(2) There eventually should be transport facilities for foreign seasonal workers, and 
information Should be supplied to them. 

(3) Recruiting of the workers required for busy seasons should be facilitated. 

(4) Measures should be taken to check the rural exodus as far as possible and to 
induce agricultural workers to remain on the land. 

(5) Agricultural workers who do occasional spells of other work should be induced 
to return to agriculture. 

Details of the most interesting experiments in the distribution of 
agricultural labor through public employment agencies are given for 
a few countries. Schemes for stabilizing employment undertaken 
by the various countries reporting include soldier settlement, the 
passing of acts for closer settlement, Government loans to those de- 
siring to take up land, small holdings acts, cooperative holding of 
land by agricultural workers, the adoption of an intensified and a 
diversified type of agriculture requiring more labor, and the pro- 
vision of supplementary employment for farm workers. 

The questions of the employment and the protection of women and 
children m agriculture is covered in the survey in some detail. Exist- 
ing legislation, both direct and indirect, relating to these two classes 
of agricultural workers is given to show what progress has already 
been made in different countries and their subdivisions for their 
protection. Hight countries have at present legislation relating to 
maternity protection and benefits. The employment of children, it 
was found, is governed more commonly through the operation of 
compulsory school attendance laws than through legislation bearing 
directly upon employment. 

A detailed outline of the present facilities for agricultural educa- 
tion shows what is being done throughout the world to promote a 
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ang very practical kngwledge of a very practical subject. Included in 
ye the outline are agricultural colleges, experiment stations, and State 
ar’ y 


and other agricultural services. Emphasis is laid upon what may be 
termed the extension movement in agricultural education, which has 
for its object the placing “ within the reach of the men and women 
and boys and girls who actually live and work on the land, facilities 
for instruction and training in agriculture which shali include, in 
addition to agricultural colleges, experiment stations, and agricul- 
tural high schools, such extension courses and practical demonstra- 
tions in agricultural and home economics as shall tend to encourage 
and to assist the agricultural workers to better living, to more helpful 
education, and to more profitable methods of work.”’ 
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This extension work is being carried on through the media g 


ne agricultural high schools: the introduction of agriculture indi to ra 
the curricula of the secondary schools; winter schools; speci sh, supp 
courses at convenient places; the employment of local agricultunsilm ties | 


experts, such as county agents, county organizers, directors of agri 

tural services, etc.; the organization off chambers of agricultyp 
farm bureaus, women’s institutes, boys’ and girls’ clubs; and in ot}, 
ways which constitute a more or less direct contact between t\)o fy, 
worker and the means of obtaining knowledge about his wor! . 

In the United States and Canada the problem of taking tec|inic, 
agricultural education to the farm has been solved through the jassyo 
of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 in the United States and the acriqj 
tural instruction act of 1913 inCanada. A report of the States Re 
tions Service of the United States Department of Agriculture {or |) 
reviews the progress made in extension work since 1914. Coope 
ative extension work had at that time been introduced into 2 44 
counties, and 2,874 men were employed as county agents and assis 
ants in agricultural work, and 1,705 women in the demonstration , 
home economics. ‘There were also 500 men and women emp!oye 
as leaders of boys’ and girls’ clubs, and 1,500 extension specialist 
who supplemented the work of the county agents and assiste | they 
in various ways, were maintained by the colleges and the i nite T! 
States Department of Agriculture. Upon the county agent mich off prov 
the success of this special phase of agricultural education depends pen 
He is at once an employee of the Government and of the loca! [arn agriv 
bureau and is depended upon both by the department and vil 
farmers’ organizations to lead educational undertakings relating | 
farm work and management. 

In the United States the county organization for extension work in 191% 
{in addition to the work doné among men and boys] 6,391 clubs for rural wor 
a regular membership of 325,229; 9,028 clubs for girls, with a membership oi 
1,563 clubs for rural negro women, with a membership of 37,913; and 1,962 
negro girls, with a membership of 50,995. The work is organized on much the san 
basis in all the States, and there is a woman in charge of the work in each. [om 
demonstration agents provide the same service for women and girls on the iarm thi 
the county agent performs for the men and boys. 

In Canada about two-thirds of the annual Dominion grit i 
$1, 100,000 to supplement the provincial appropriations is devoted ( 

“ agricultural extension.’’ The agricultural representatives ar 
leaders of the movement there as the county agents are in the | ite 
States, and 45 per cent of the total amount spent on agriculturi 
extension goes for the maintenance cf these men as scienti{i al 
trained leaders in farming communities. 

As an example of the enthusiasm with which the movement has met, the Provinet 
of Ontario has a resident agricultural representative in practically every county : . 
district, some 48 in all. Each representative has a well-equipped office in a centrall 
located town. Around these offices center most of the local activities of the I) minis 
and provincial departments of agriculture in relation to animal and field hus! ancy 
Here the farmers come to secure the latest bulletins on agriculture or to hold 
association and club meetings. The agricultural representative is the leading spi 
in organizing and directing boys’ and girls’ clubs, women’s institutes, etc. ‘| off 
is also linked with the provincial employment service, and in this w ay is able 
cooperate in securing labor for the farms. 


Women’s institutes, which originated in Canada about 2) yet! 
ago and thence spread to the United States and Great Britain, a 
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lia i worthy of mention. Their aim is to develop community spirit and 
 intqlm™ to raise the standard of rural life and intelligence. They are largely 
Shorfm™ supported by grants from the provincial governments. The activi- 


ties promoted by these groups of women have a widely extended and 
agri highly beneficia influence. 



























ilture The agricultural extension movement is by no means confined to 
Othalm the United States and Canada. Work of this character is done in 
far other countries, but it is too varied to admit of more than mere 


mention in a brief review. 

Living-in conditions of agricultural workers, discussed in Part II, 
issagdm Chapter II of the survey, deal largely with housing accommodations 
of one kind and another provided by the employer, though reference 
is made in several instances to rural housing in general. The chapter 
‘19)@M@ contains, in addition, information regarding the classification of 
workers in different countries and the various kinds of wage con- 
tracts and wage payments. Housing accommodations furnished 
‘sisi agricultural workers vary considerably, but generally speaking they 


Ond™m are inadequate, inconvenient, uncomfortable, insanitary, and in 
loved consequence in many instances demoralizing. They constitute one 


ilistsi/ very important reason for the exodus of the laboring class from many 
rural districts. 
The report states, however, that there is a movement for the im- 
‘hoff provement of rural lodging. The Chilean Government has a bill 
pending dealing with the improvement of workers’ dwellings in 
agriculture, while a Danish law provides for dry, clean, warm lodg- 
ings. They must also be sufficient in number. Labor organizations 
in a number of countries are demanding changes in this respect. 
Protective measures against accident, sickness, invalidity, and old 
age do nét as commonly apply to agricultural workers as to industrial 
workers, because, the report suggests, organization has not taken as 
firm a hold among farm workers as among workers in other fields 
of industry. The many-sided wage question does not appear in the 
survey, probably for the reason that it did not have a 4 en on the 
agenda of the conference. Taken as a whole, the results of the survey 
constitute a valuable contribution of information, in a compact form, 
regarding an important subject about which there is a very limited 
amount of literature. 
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yF IM 
Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 

HE following tables are based on figures which have been receive) 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers throys) FRpo-- 
monthly ee of actual selling prices.' led 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on Jun. ie.” 
15, 1921, and on May 15 and June 15, 1922, as well as the percentay at 
changes in the year and in the month. For example the price of rice | 
was 8.8 cents _owit peerage on June 15, 1921; 9.5 cents per pound oy ; 
May 15, 1922, and 9.6 cents per pound on June 15, 1922. They 
figures show an increase of 9 per cent in the year and 1 per cent iy 
the month. a 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed « coe. FRR": 
crease of 2 per cent in June, 1922, as compared with June, 1921, but psi 
an increase of 1 per cent in June, 1922, as compared with May, 192? in 
TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT mse’ 

OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1921, AND VA) a 
15, 1922. , 1 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers .} 1 Sey 
| Per cent of iner 4 Ta 
| <Averageretail priceon— | Pee te ion Food 
Article. Unit. | | compared with- Magrom 
eee sorage — Beach 
| June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | Junel5, May |i, Mithe 
1921.’ | 1922.’ | 1922.'| 1921.'| 192. fle | 
Vet eRe Tomer Se ents 
| | m.3 C 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. gpd, 
eS AOE Pound........ 40.0; 37.7; 384/ — 4 m1 921 
Round steak..............s.s2s0..sJese-s do....-.:-| 366| 32.5 eS ae f i: 
ME. 20 73 s300045.. ccetc ees ..e \r-i7ido.........| @8] 27.9 3.2) — 5 +1 [price 
SE IG ani dh dnd una dhoopespnesess lends 21.6 | 19.8 20.1; — 7 +2 Biereas 
SN cuted selarsekutescosue or loon 14.1 | 13.0 129|/ — 9 -1| eS 
i, | RE PE eee Pere e or |-- ee Teas 34.1 | 34. 4 33.9; — 1 ascent 
ede conncpebatesescnncccegeoncss Lame GO... .00000- 42.9 | 39. 8 #.4| — 6 : 99 
SRR Best ORS a Ls. tue. | 489) 651.3 52.0! + 6 i fel920 
 dithdd a ogh dbdhe side codepns o 4s sakes <4  _ eae 35.0 | 39. 2 38.0 + 9 Th 
alae ANE ei. ffl i eeael 38. 6 | 37.7 36.9' — 4 - | 
Geeeens, Gnmmed, red... . 0.22... acl... de MM cecdxies 37.5 | 32.3 32.2; — 14 reas 
SES ee ae eta 14. 2 | 12.5 12.5; — 12 
ee 15-16 oz. Can...| 13.8 | 11.0 10.9; — 21 - 
i Rha kk inal ng owas aka sae | 40. 2 44.9 44.9, + 12 
Oleomargarine.....................- losatd edssed.- 29.9 | 27.5 27.5| — 8 ; 
Dems MERINO... 605 ws. Seve sews. ces |e+e=- BO20 580s 26. 8 | 26.7 26.7, — 0.4 S 
| 25| 308 31.1| + 5 : 
16.2| 17.0 17.2| + 6 ; 
21.2| 22.2 22.4) + 6 +1 
35.0| 33.5 MAb = 2 +2 
9.8 | 8.8 | 8.8} — 10 _ 
1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and d 4 
from each of 51 cities and for electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at quarterly inter’ Bey 


in the Monthly Labor Review. q 

2 The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have bevn uv! 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate be !, po" 
chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, chees«, 11% 
coffee, andtea. Theremainder ofthe 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have nincluded in the weight 
aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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BLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF (NUREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1921, AND MAY 
1: 1922—Concluded. 





Per cent of increase 
(+) or deer 
(—) June 15, 1922, 
compared with 


A verage retail price on— 


Article. Unit. 
































June 15, | May 15, | June15, | June 15, May 15 
| 4921. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1922. 
i } - — _ 
Ved | Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
asi Pound.........| 5.9 5.3 | 5.31 — 10 0 
ap EN Tr Ta eae’ Se ' “Sa ere 4.5 3.8 3.9} — 13 +3 
hid Me ck cod 9.9 8.7 | a7} — 12 0 
a 8-0z. package. .| 12.3 10. 0 | 9.91 — 20 — 1 
J ule 28-0z. package. | 29. 8 25. 8 | 25.8) — 13 
hdl Pound........ | 20.7 20. 1 2.0} — 3 — 0.4 . 
te ~*~ RE o8 see teiporeey ee CSE ig 8.8 9.5 a6) +6 
gy. OE ee ee ee ae ee S0.. ae 7.9 9.7 10. 6 + 34 | 9 
é winds Chee tenbe tn cole Gade dd do. 2.7 3.0 3. 6 4. 35 | 20 
“ Of RS eee Pa ee ee do dna 5.7 9.8 8. 0 + 40 | —i8 
Naan MEMEDDDAZC. - . - ccc e ween ene e enn wee ween ciecces era oe 6.0 5.7 5.1] — 15 —it 
me ClO PS i ae ae No. 2can.... 14. 4 13, 1 13.2; — 8 + 1 
nt m a re Say eee oe ee 15.9 15. 5 | 16.5); — 3 | 0 
Cae oe ee) do. 17.6 17.8 Ts Ars a1 
es ae do. . 11.3 13.7 13.9| +23 +1 
) de- | RR SS Fe Se, Pound ........ 7.8 6.6 7.1 - 9 + 3 
“ee eS ae ee do. . 68.3 67.9 67.9 —- | 0 
Ghia, can edad althede so ct<bsthadkek do. . 35.7 35.9 36.1) + 1 +1 
099 PRBRTUNES....~. cwcwcwatccccccesccscewcslasees do. . 18. 5 20. 4 20. 6 + 11 +1 
yi +E Goc)  WOVARRRNpRRE: wes do. . 30. 9 24.2 24. 1 22 ~ 0.4 
Caio SAMs elinde dis odalves Dozen... 41.6 36. 2 36. 3 — 13 + 0.3 
CENT een: : 4 dle aie ob ~ ste 6 dep ahade we do.. 49.9 52.0 63.6 + 27 + 3 
) MAY HRB » articles combined 1.............- : 2 ee a 2% ST. ea -, § 4 J 
_ — oe J ————EEE — — —— ——————Ee 
1 See note 2, p. 24. 
cae { Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
etn . “ 
on aood articles on June 15, 1913 and 1914, and on June 15 of each year 
Brom 1917 to 1922, together with the percentage changes in June of 
— each of these specified years compared with June, 1913. For example, 
a he price of corn meal per pound was 2.9 cents in June, 1913; 3.1 


ents in June, 1914; 5.5 cents in June, 1917; 6.7 cents in June, 1918; 
.3 cents in June, 1919; 6.9 cents in June, 1920; 4.5 cents in June, 


+2 991921; and m June, 1922, 3.9 cents. As compared with the average 
+1 rice in June, 1913, these figures show the following percentage in- 
‘| Birreases: 7 per cent in June, 1914; 90 per cent in June, 1917; 131 per 
-1 Bicent in June, 1918; 117 per cent in June, 1919; 138 per cent in June, 
+i 981920; 55 per cent in June, 1921; and 34 per cent in June, 1922. 

“4 The cost of the various articles of food, combined, showed an in- 
- () Berease of 44 per cent in June, 1922, as compared with June, 1913. 

i. 

+ | 

goods 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES AND PER (py 
INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS Co) 
WITH JUNE 15, 1913. : 


of fi ) 





















































{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole number coulc 
| Per cent of increase (-+ TABLI 
Average retail price June 15— (—) June 15 of each 
mpa with June | 
Article. | Unit. | —— — 
| ie —_— a as > oe _ = 9 r as >see — 
\1913 1914 2917118 1919 | 1920 |1921 1922} 1914 | 1917 1918 1919 | 
i—— | 
Cis. Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | | cts. Cis. 
Sirloin steak .....- | Pound ./25. 9 26. 3) 32. 8) 42.6) 43.1) 46. 1/40. 0.38.4) +2 +27 +64 +66 
Round steak....../... do... .|22. 6,23. 7) 30. 2) 40.6) 40.4 42. 635. 633.5, +5 | +34 +80 +79 
Web renee. . <f.0 =. hs do..../20. 1/20. 5} 26. 1) 33. 5| 33 72.8 8/29. 8.28.2) +2 | +30 +67 +6% 
Chuck roast....... |...do..../16. 3,16. 7} 21.9) 29. 5) 28. 1) 27, 8/21. 620.1) +2 | +34 +81, +72 ee" 
Plate beef......... |. .do....|12, 2:12. 5} 16.6) 22.7) 21.0) 19. 0/14. 112.9) +2 +36) +86, +72 
° Pork chops........ |,..do....|20, 8/21. 6] 31, 0) 37.2) 42. 4) 40. 8,34. 1133.9} +4 | +49 +79 +104 1913 
BOO... op akds onde |..-d0..../27,3)27. 0} 42. 6) 51. 5) 57. 2| §3. 9)42. 9.40.4, —1 | +56 +89 +110 1914. 
RS Hee ,..d0....|27, 3127. 0} 39.1) 46.5) 55.2) 57. 7/48. 9152.0] —1 | +43, +70 +102 1915 
ee ee oe ...do posal 19, 4/20. 0} 30. 4) 37. 4) 38. 4) 41. 5135. 0:38. 0} +3 | +57 +93) +98 1018 
BE. . .nb<- dean .-do..../21. 9/22. 0} 28,9) 37.6) 42.6) 46. 0138. 636.9) +0.4) +32 472 +9 1917 
ae canned, 1018 
- ee oe ..-G0..../....)....]! 26.3)! 29.6}! 32.0)! 38.0137. 532. 2)...... a ee eee 1919 
Milk, ete. & )<:% Quart. .| 8.8) 8.9} 10,6) 13.0) 14.9) 16. 2)14, 2)12. 5) +1 +20, +48 +69 101) 
Milk, evaporated..| (?)......)...- oo ee: yee | 15. 4) 15. 0/13. 8)10.9)...... cube oa.ta 109]. 
- Se ee Pound .|35, 2/33. 5| 47.1) 51. 1) 63.3) 67. 2/40. 2.44.9] —5 | +34, +45 +80 1922: Jt 
Oleomargarine....|...d0....|....)....].....]..... | 41. 4) 42. 8129, 9/27. 5|...... inle adedtes «4 ~ 
Nut margarine....|...do....|....|....|.....|..... | 35. 4| 36. 1/26. 8/26.7|...... REY ane Lees Fi 
oO eae Sore .--G0....|21, 8/22. 7] 33, 8) 33. 2) 42. 4) 41. 8)29. 531.1) +4 | +55) +52) +94 
0 ees er ee do..../15, 8/15 28. 0) 32. 6) 40, 2} 29. 3)16. 2)17. 2) —3 +77, +106 +154 
Crisco............- Kat Bh EL a De 35, 31 36. G21. 2/22. 4)....../.....1..2.. eg 
Eggs, strictly fresh.| Dozen. .|27.9\28. 2) 41.1) 42. 5) 53. 5) 53, 6/35. 0/34. 1) +1 +47} +52, +92 
Bread. .... shied: Pound .| 5. 6] 6.2) 9.6) 10.0) 9.9) 11.8) 9.8 8&8 +11 +71) +79, +77 ; 
Sao ver |...do....| 3.3) 3.3) 8.1) 6.7) 7.5) 8.8) 5.915.3) O (4+145,4+103 +127 1913... 
Corn meal......... a ee: ) 3.1) 5.5, 6.7) 6.31 6.914.51 3.91 +7 | +90/4131'4+117| 1914... 
Rolled oats........ ie ee ee Bee ee EP YS) ee Re Rael ee 91d... 
Corn flakes. .......) (#)-..... is dbdindabbioen alton * pe & 6 8 aes Aes Se eee 91... 
Cream of Wheat tae Riba, ep, wee Set te BA 0) Sk SE EE. ccccaleccmelecdstsves: Ili... 
Macaroni.......... 2 es eens = 19. 3} 20. 9120. 7/20. O}...... SS ee. Oe 1913.» 
See ae do....| 8.6) 8.7) 10.9) 12. 5) 13.8) 18.7) 8. 8) 9.6) +1 | +27) +45, +60/+ 1919... 
Beans, navy....... A ee RES oe 19. 5| 17. 5} 12.1) 11. 8} 7.910. 6)......).... 1920... 
Potatoes..:....... |...do....] 1.8} 2.2) 6.2} 2.9] 3.8) 10.3} 2.7) 3. 61+22 [+244 - “+61)+111 1921... 
- “SERRE IO TS Br Sn Roe eee Fe eis $8 ee Ree eee ae 1922: Ju 
Cabbage........... a Ses Bek Se ees A 2s ue Tae a 2) See ee eae Se 
Beans, baked... _- re... Wik ay Sagi oe 17.3) 16. $14. 413. ......)....-|.....|-..--|. 
Corn, canned...... | (5)...... PRS, Ors lis da. wee 19. 1) 18. 7/15. 9/15. 5)......)... f 
Peas, canned. ..... ae SEA fe egy oti Fea pe Ee oS Ce Se See ee ee 
‘Tomatoes, canned.| (5)......)..../..-.|..... .. 3e. 15. 9} 25. 211. FS. 9.2.2... Ce ay Se a 
Sugar, granulated. Pound.| 5.3) 5.1) 9.4) 9.4) 10.6) 26.7| 7.8) 7.1) —4 | +77) +72\4+100 +40: 
Si teens ss ket do 54. 4/54. 7| 56.7; 64. 8) 70.1) 74. 168. 3/67.9) +1 +4! +19) +29) + 1913. 
Coffee............. ..-do....|29, 8/29. 7| 30. 1| 30. 2) 42.6) 49.235. 7/36.1) —0.3) +1) +1) +43) +¢ 1914. 
ns x ook wee TES SR EE: 15. 7| 16. 6} 25. 4| 28. 2.18. 5)20. 6)...... en 5 ae SP ae 1915 
Raisins............ ..-G0....}....}....| 14. 6] 15.1) 16. 8! 27. 7/30. 9/24. 1)...... Re es SAA 1916 
pS eee PPORTschs «Lea dolepee’ ls ware | 38. 2) 46.3:41. 6/36. 3i....../....- éelada 1917 
Oranges........... SEs adlnas <ivne aknonten ees 54.4 63, 9 49. 9163. 6]...... lewerelecccclecces|ss- 1918 
1919. 
All articles com- | | | | | | 1920. 
| REE Ee ete Eee Se Salt od fede eee Ret! See cae ® +2 | +55) +66) +88 +1 1921 
}. 4 wa | 1922: Ji 
1 Pink. 3 8-ounce package. 5 No. 2 can. 
2 15-16 ounce can. 4 28-ounce package. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918. . 
1919. 
1920. . 
192] 
1922: Jy 


+ Alt 
of these 
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(PAR Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 


could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1921, and in June, 1922. 


qasLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1921, AND IN JUNE, 1922. 

















































































































— 
Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Rib roast. | Chuck roast. | Plate beef. | Pork chops. 
° | | | 
Year. Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- | | Aver- | 
age | Amt./| age Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.; age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
if retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. 
45 price. | price. price. price. price. | | price. | 
$s | 
— |} —_—___—= 
| | 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per tb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. 
EF $0. 254 3.9 |$0. 223 4.5 |$0. 198 5.1 |$0. 160 6.3 |$0. 121 8.3 |$0. 210 | 4.8 
EG, .cencmenel 6a 3.9 | .236 4.2) .204 4.9 . 167 6.0 | .126 7.9 | - 220 | 4.5 
Lit NE. . «osu panes . 257 3.9} .230 4.3 .201 5.0 . 161 6.2 .121 8.3 . 203 | 4.9 
TH+ UE sasconssueel . 273 3.7} .245 4,1 . 212 4.7 es | 5.8 . 128 7.8 . 227 | 4.4 
rik PPP PEE | , 315 3.2 | .290 3. 4 . 249 4.0 . 209 4.8 . 157 6.4 | .319 | 3.1 
Th.» «opi eeuibeien | . 389 2.6 | .369 2.7 | .307 3.3 | . 266 3.8 | .206 4.9) .390| 2.6 
1019... .rncwwss | - 417 2.4 . 389 2.6 | .325 3.1 . 270 3.7 . 202 5.0 & 423 | 2.4 
eee | |. , 437 2.3 . 395 2:5.| .332 3.0 | .262 3.8) .183 5.5 | 423 | 2.4 
i, «sscaguunan . 888 2.6 . 344 2.9 . 291 3.4 . 212 4.7 . 143 7.0 . 349 | 2.9 
922: June..... .384| 26] .335] 3.0] .282| 3.5| .201| 5.0/ .129/ 7.8 | :339| 2.9 
Bacon. Ham. Lard Hens. Eggs. | Butter. 
| ] | 
7 Per lb. Lbs. \Per lb. | Lbs. |\Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. |Per dz. | Dozs. |Per lb.| Lbs. 
. Se re ‘$0. 270 3.7 |$0. 269 3.7 ($0. 158 6.3 |$0.213 | 4.7 |$0.345 2.9 |$0. 383 2.6 
Wi... ecadeeces . 275 3.6 | .273 3.7 | .156 6.4 .218 |; 4.6 . 353 2.8 | .362 2.8 
5... dauene= . 269 3.7 . 261 3.8 . 148 6.8 | .208 4.8 . 341 2.9 | .358 2.8 
Seer: BAP . 287 3.5 | .294 3.4 175 5.7 |. . 236 4.2) .375 2.7 | .394 2.5 
07. . dé deeoden . 410 2.4 . 382 2.6 . 276 3.6 . 286 3.5 .- 41 2.1 . 487 | 2.1 
Sr Pere . 529 1.9 .479 2.1 . 333 3.0 .377 2.7 . 569 1.8 . 577 | 
; 19... .55543.0 (554 8] 1534] 19} 1369) 27) .411| 24] 1628} 16] .678| 15 
00s. -sheebtoar . 523 1.9 . 555 1.8 . 295 3.4 . 447 2.2 . 681 1.5 . 701 1,4 
“5 MM 038 835566 .427 | 2.3] .488 2.0 ‘180 4 5.6 | .397 2.5 | .509 2.0} .517 | 1.9 
1922: June...... . 404 2.5 .520 19} .172 5.8 | .369 2.7 | .341 2.9 | .449 | 2.2 
Cheese. Milk. Bread. | Flour. Corn meal. Rice. 
| 
prt h amas ao (Eee meteies 
t Per lb.| Lbs. | Per qt.| Qts. |Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. \Per lb.| Lbs. 
4 MNO. onthe cokaed $0.221 | 4.5 |$0.089 11.2 ($0. 056 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 |$0. 087 11.5 
Ta Wi... .csswesses -229 |; 4.4 . 089 11.2} .063 15.9 .034 | 29.4 .032 | 31.3 . 088 11.4 
oe oe EE 233; 43 . O88 11.4 . 070 14.3 . 042 23.8 . 033 30.3 . O91 11.0 
WE. es cerieed .258 | 3.9| .091 | 11.0] .073| 13.7] .044| 22.7] .034/] 29.4] .091 11.0 
nS EE .d02| 3.0} .112 9.0; .092/ 10.9; .070| 143] .058| 17.2) .104 9.6 
18... itew cae 359; 2.8 139 7.2} .098| 10.2} .067| 149); .068; 14.7] .129 7.8 
1910... s«siequed . 426 | 2.3 155 6.5 | .100; 10.0} .072) 13.9] .064| 15.6) .151 6.6 
RD... wisswh <htne . 416 2.4) .167 6.0; .115 8.7} .081} 12.3] .065| 15.4] .174 5.7 
+48 en OS ae . 340 | 2.9} .146 6.8 099; 10.1) .05 17.2} .045 | 22.2) .095; 10.5 
1922: June...... dll; 3.2 - 125 8.0 088 11.4 . 053 18.9 .039 | 25.6 .096 | 10.4 
| 
Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. | 
Per lb.| Lbs. \Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. 
i $0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055 18.2 |$0. 298 3.4 |$0. 544 1.8 
oe -018 | 55.6 . 059 16.9 | .297 3.4 . 546 1.8 
MS... .esnsanell .015 | 66.7} .066| 15.2} .300 3.3 | .545 1.8 
1... ccc .027 | 37.0} .080 12.5; .299 3.3 . 546 1.8 
el onan .043 | 23.3] .093 | 10.8] .302 3.3} .582 1.7 
6... .cseukeue 0382 | 31.3] .097 | 10.3) .305 3.3 | .648 1.5 
oe EE OE 0388 | 26.3) .113 8.8) .433 2.3| .701 1.4 
Ee .063 | 15.9] .194 5.2) .470 2.1) .733 1.4 
a OD .031 | 32.3} .080; 12.5 | .363 2.8} .697 1.4 
1922: June. ..... .036 | 27.8 O71 | 14.0] .361 2.8} .679 1.5 | | 



































‘Although monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of only 22 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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28 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes jy 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,* by years from 17 tp 
1921, and by months for 1921, and for January, February, March 
April, May, and June, 1922.5 These index numbers, or relative price. 
are based on the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividiny th. 
average price of each commodity for each month and each yexr py 
the average price of that commodity for 1913. These figures iy. 
be used with caution. For example, the relative price of rib roa. 
for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the average mnijjey 
price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average mojey 
price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the yea; 

1919 was 205 and for the year 1920 194, which figures show a drop 
of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. . 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing the 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. [rom 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been include! jy 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.* For an explanation of the method used in making the |ink 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accvrd- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according tv ‘| 
ag Sun in 1918, see Montuiy Lasor Review for March, |! 

. 25). 

P The curve shown in the chart on page 30 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend m the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in June, 1922, to approximately where it was in April, |‘)17. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,® because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 





4 See note 2, p. 24. 

6 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to Décember, 1920, see MONTHEY LA20r hr view 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic,chart, see article on ‘“Comparison of arithmetic and ;ratio charts” 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ““The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL. 31 


Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities for 
June 15, 1913, for May 15, 1922, and for June 15, 1922, and 
June 15, 1921. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same 
dates with the exception of June, 1913, as these cities were not 
scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL AR’1 


a 
CS 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail 













































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birminghan 
Article. Unit. ‘ 2 
June 15— May| June June 15— May| June June 15— M 
15, | 15, 15, | 15, ) | 
pd » o > 
1913 | 1921 |1922.| 1922. | 1913 1924 pee, eee. | 1913 | 1921 |!9° | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Ces.\| Cts.) Ct 
Sirloin steak..........- PANG . o.00- 24.0! 36. 5| 35.7} 35. 4] 23. 3) 39.0) 36. 0} 36. 8} 26. 8! 39.3) 34 ¢ 
Round steak...........]..... do.......| 21.4] 34. 5) 32.1) 32. 5) 22. 0} 35. 8) 32. 9} 33. 2) 22. 5) 35. 0} 31 - 
BEEP MOGDOD. 00 ocvconcsedaingces do......-| 19.6} 27.7] 28.1) 27.5) 18.7} 30. 3) 29.0) 28.9) 19.9} 28.9) 2 F 
ET Re + wee do.......| 15.4) 20.5] 19.2) 19.7] 15.7] 22.1] 18.9} 19. 1) 16. 8| 22.6) 20 
fy eS aa GOaésieen 10. 4) 12,8) 13.1) 13.1) 12.8) 15.0) 12.5) 12.5) 10,5) 14. 5 13. 7 
ee eee do.......| 22.5} 33.3} 33.1) 33.4) 18.7] 31.4) 34.0) 33.2} 19,5) 30.8) 32 
Siincinsadesorssobannoas do.......| 32.0) 42. 8| 38.8) 39.3) 23.7) 35.7) 33. 5) 34.0) 33.8) 47.9) 42. 
Bicn cccsuagevesseotdieaces do.... 29. 0} 46.3) 49.7) 51. 1) 31. 0} 53. 2) 54.9) 55. 6) 30.0) 50. 5) 5 
i nniielibasgnsewetie-aantl Sneisate 20. 0} 37.1) 40.5) 36.3} 18. 5} 36. 2) 39. 2) 38.5) 21.7) 37.3) 39 
Pnckitedsadseecccopeneanet do.......| 20.5) 33.0; 30.6, 30.1) 22.4) 41.5) 38.7) 38.6) 18,7) 33. "| 0) 
Salmon, canned, red...|..... Lined Sa | 30.6) 30.6)..... 32. 6) 27. ; 26. 6)..... | 39.0} 3 D 
eee = ee 10.0) 20.0) 15.7) 15. 7 8. 8} 12.0) 12.0} 12.0) 10,3) 20.0) 21 
Milk, evaporated....... 15-16 oz. can.|..... 15. 2} 13.4) 13. 2).....| 13.2) 10.4) 10.3)... 1 15.1) 12 
ts istectiastcsceta PU cccess 37.9} 42.0) 47.5) 46.6) 38.3) 43.9) 50.2) 49.1) 40.0) 40.6) 47 
Oleomargarine.........|..... ee ee 34 3 28.9) 29. 5)..... 27.9) 24. 9 76. .... 33.7] 3 
Nut margarine.........|/..... Bsdwevests seas 28.0) 25. s| ad a 25.9} 25.7) 25.6).....| 29.7] 27. 
Dl wadueédneseasespekanans do.......| 25.0} 27.1) 29.6; 30.7) 22.0; 29.2) 30.7) 30.9) 21.8) 27.7) 29 
Silakbnintddncacsuntelioneds do.......| 15.5) 16.9) 18.1) 18.3) 14.1) 14.7] 15.8) 16.4) 15,4) 16.5) 17 7 
CA wcnenktacecon>atciiteay | aeeee teas 19.7} 22.1] 22.2/.....| 187] 20.3) 20.4)... 26. 1| 21.( 
Eggs, strictly fresh.....| Dozen... 24. 2) 30.7 _ 30.7 m7) 32.7 a 31. 4| 27.0 a 30 
ee epee Pound...... 6.0) 11.1) 10.0; 10.0) 5.4) 9.2 8. 6) 8.6 5.3) 9.6) 9 
i cinticevabestidos «hannheaie Docce 3.8} 6.2) 5.3) 5.5) 3.2) 5.9) 5.1) 5.1) 3.8) 6.6) 
Corn meal..........20..[-0--- do.......| 25] 3.5 28 29) 25, 36) 3.1) 31) 22 3.2) 2 
Rolled oats... ......22.|----- Peesececleccigs 11.3} 9.8 9. 8)..... 9.5) 8&4) 8.O)..... 11.4) 9.¢ 
ae 8oz. pkg....|..... 13.5, 9.7] 9 6)..... 11.1 = OG... 13.6) 9 
Cream of Wheat........ os e- bewaie 31.9 ad 27.0\..... 27.6) 24.6; 24.9)..... 31. 8} 2¢ 7 
Re eae! ae 22.0) 21.9) 21.9/.....] 21.0 18, 7| 5 ee 22. 3) 18 
timnnsatudiedalicecheletide 0.......| 86) 7.5] 93) 9.3) 9.0) 95) 92) 94 82 B33 9 
Beans, navy............|-.-+- | Ney Gets 10.0) 11.0) 11. 1)..... 7.8) 9.2) 10.1)..... 9.0} 10 
Se ouccuncccaccseadpaain do.......| 29 3.9 44 47) 21) 2.9 as 3.8) 2.3) 4 5| } 
OO eee SE PS 6.5 ia | a 6.0) 10.0) 7.6)..... 7.2 10. 7 
GR OEB00c ocr cccccccssdogces Banedecdpeons 29 44 3.3/..... 4.5) 4.7} 3.9)..... 4.1) 5.1) 4 
Beans, baked...... ee, ee oe 14.0) 13.3) 13.5).....} 13.Q@ 11.7] 12.1)..... 15. 9} 15 
pORMMEEis .cocccceshecces Mibsesdeclanoen 15. 8 16.2) 16.2)..... 15. 5] 14.3) 14. 4)..... 16. 9} 16 
SE wccccncoubeeeds Bidesceols casts 9.8 83.@ 19. Bis sce 16, 2} 16,4) 16.3)..... 21, 2) 20. 
Tomatoes, canned......|..... _ ee ee 10.1) 14.1 ad a 9.8 11.4 ie 10. 1} 13. 
Sugar, granulated...... PONG kscans 5.4, 7.9| 7.2) 7.44 45 6.9) 5.8 6.3) 5.2) 7.9) 6.7, 7 
Mbbbbe+dsensecconccéchsgane Piidendes 60. 0} 91.1) 88.2) 88.4) 56.0) 65.9) 66.1) 66.1) 61.3) 85.8) 79.7 79.7 
tle cceccchecosccocceeerun do.......| 32.0) 33.0} 35.8) 35.9) 25.2) 31.3) 31.0) 31.3) 28, 8 36.9) 36.4 
BMMNEOBD. a cccskibcccsccoectocess MD. qreceelgence 18.9) 21.1) 21.6)..... 18 1) 18.6) 183)..... 20. 8} 22.0 22.7 
MK coccathsoccccc$itinias Meccans cles sen 35. 0} 25.3) 25.3)..... 28. 9} 22.6) 22. 8)..... 32. 0} 25. | 
EEE + Dozen....... mae 30. 9} 27.0) 26.6)..... 30. 5) 24. 5) 24. 5)..... 42.9) 33.8) 34 
EIB. ccc capecsccccdsqoasée ides us 50.0) 59.5) 66.4)..... 55. 4) 65.4) 70.9)..... 50. 3) 57 7 





























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse’”’ steak. 
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oF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 


4s some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 
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P 
Boston, Mass. | — Buffalo, N. Y. | Butte, Mont. Charleston, S. C. 
| 
Le l mk /- FF 
» | | » 15 
June 15— | May | June | June! May} June! June 15— May! June} June | May | June | JU2¢ 15—| May June 
———| 35, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |} 7 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |—-——| 15, | 15, 
“ye oy “ “— > “ye « 
voig | gan | 2922. | 1922. 1921. a ass 1913| 1921 1922. 1922. | 1921. M633. | HED. | sors 1921 |1922. 1922, 
} | | i ' 
| | | 
_ eo XC ee See Ae Gee L eo ae © See a ee ne re 
cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.» Cts. 
137.0, 159. 9} 2 58. 3) 158.8 44. 7] 41.9) 43.1) 22.8) 38.1) 35.5) 36.8) 32.1) 32.0) 33.0 22.3) 38.8) 36.8) 37.9 
34.0, 53.5} 47.6) 49.2) 40.9} 35.9) 37.1] 19. 8} 32.8} 29.6) 30.9) 27.2) 27.6, 28.5) 21.0) 37.8, 85.4) 36.3 
25,0, 35.8} 341] 34.8) 33, 8| 32.7] 33.4] 17.5} 28 7] 26.6) 27.6] 24.9] 25.7| 26.3, 21.3) 31.4 20.9) 30. 8 
13.0 24.4} 23.0) 23.0) 23.9) 22.1) 23.3] 15.5 21.0) 19.2) 19.5) 187] 17.9] 18.3] 15.0) 24.2) 22.5} 24.2 
aah 16.1) 14.6) 14.8 10.7] 9.9] 10.1 11.8 12.8] 11.7] 11.4! 12.6) 12.9) 12.8) 11.9) 17.1) 15.5] 15.4 
24.0 384) 38.4) 36.8) 34.3] 35.8) 35.1] 20.3) 35.6] 37.0) 36.3) 34.2] 34. i 34.6] 22.5) 38.4) 33.8) 34.5 
95.4, 385} 36.2| 36.6) 47.4) 44.3] 43.7] 23.3) 33.3! 32.7| 34.2) 51.9] 50.0; 50.0, 25.8) 42.9 36.0) 35.5 
31.8, 56.0) 59.8} 59.3) 56.2| 62.9) 63.5} 26.3} 48.3) 50.2/ 50.6) 54.1) 57.1; 58.3, 28.3) 47.9, 50.7 48.9 
2.0, 40.2) 41.9} 41.6) 39.0) 41.1] 40.4] 18.7] 29.7) 34.9) 34.6) 30.1] 32.7, 33.6, 21-3) 38.3) 45.5) 43.9 
26.2; 46.3) 41.9] 41 ‘ 43.6) 40.6} 41.0) 21.7 38. 3 38. 5| 36.9] 39.2} 37.4) 35.0) 21.4 12.9) 38.2, 39, 4 
| 
36.2} 30.9} 31.2) 39.3) 32.8) 33.3/..... | 34.2| 27.5] 27.7| 42.3] 36 1 96.5}... 34.1) 28.0) 280 
£9 1&3} 12.9) 12:5, 14.0) 12.0) 12.0) 80) 13.0 12.0, 12.0) 14.3) 14.0) 13.7) 11.7} 20.7) 187) 18.7 
ey 14.4] 21.5} 11.4) 14.0) 10.9) 10.6].....] 12.6) 10.1) 10.1] 13.5] 12.5} 11.3).....] 12.9] 10.7) 10.5 
35.3, 40.0} 46.3) 46.3) 39.6) 45.7] 4.6) 32.9 38.5) 44.1) 44.0] 37.9, 44.3) 44.2) 35.2] 30.1) 45.1) 45.1 
Fan 2 30.9} 29.6] 29.6) 29.2/ 25.5) 25.5).....| 29.3) 27.1) 26.5] 32.5] 30.0) 30.0).....] 30.4] 26.6, 26.7 
| } | } 
ere 27.3} 26.7} 26.7 21) 24.0) 24.0).....] 26.1) 26.1) 26.1) 29.7] 30.0) 29.81..... 29.0) 28.0) 28.0 
21.4, 32.0} 33.9} 33.1) 33.1) 32.1) 32.6| 19.0) 27.9) 29.4) 30.3] 35.7] 34.9) 33.8, 20.0) 24.9) 27.3) 28.2 
16.0, 162} 17.5, 180 15.1) 16.1) 16.6) 14.2) 14.3) 15.5] 15.91 21.4] 20.9| 20.9] 15.0) 18.8) 18.3) 184 
eRe 21.0) 22.3} 22.8 20.0) 21.1) 21.3/.....| 19.2) 19.6 19.9/ 25.6) 25.1) 25.8).....) 20.4) 22.0) 22.3 
34.4, 58.4) 44.6) 47.8 46.6) 42.4) 43.2) 25.8) 35.1) 33.8] 34.4] 40.8) 34.4) 35.5) 25.3] 31.5] 32.5, 32.6 
| 
9 99 8&5] 85/108 a3| sal. aol asl ae acl oof os| a7] sol isl as as 
3.7, 6&7} 61) 60 &O 53) 55) 20 56 5.0 49] 65 5.9} 58} 37] 67) G1 61 
3.6 59 44 48) 82) 7.1) 68 26 43) 36) 327] 49 40) 41) 24) 3.1) 30) 3.0 
rae: | 88 8&2) 83/102) &3 &3).....| a2) 74) 7.7) &7 69 6.5).....] 1.1) 98 98 
otek By 10.4] 10.2 a 9.5) 9.5)..... 10.9; 9.3} 9.5) 14.3} 121) 11.9)..... 12.9} 10.5) 10.5 
eit | 29.4) 26.0, 25.9] 289) 25.3) 25.4).....| 27.9] 24.9] 24.9] 342! 29.3) 20.2!.....| 30.3 25.01 25.0 
-.-| 244) 23.9) 23.9) 25.0) 24.5) 24.5/.....) 22.3) 22.3) 22.0) 22.1) 22.6) 23.2)..... 20. 3} 19. 8} 19.8 
£2 104) 103, IAF O98 9.8) 95 93} 83 93 95 O25) 26 9.71 55 &O 67] 68 
leeeee-| ZB} %3} 104) &9 101) 104)... 7.5) &9 %8) Al 93} 95... 10. 2} 10. 1} 10.3 
17, 16 23, 21) 2.5) 2.7 a¢ 18} 1.2) 24 32) 13) LS} 14 24) 27) 3.5] 3.3 
‘5 ay 
leseees| na 10. 2; 5) 54 &9 7.7)..... 5.5) 9.4) SO 3.1) 32.9) 82)..... 5. I od 8&5 
wees] TO 722, 60 6.1) 66 bs Beene 5&7) 56 &1| 68 6.3! 6.3)... 2.6, 32) 3.2 
cetsee] 165, 14.5) 14.4) 13.2) 11.5) 11. 7/.222.] 41.5] 10.8] 10.9, 20.5, 19.3} 19.1... 12.0} 11.3} 11.3 
Re 19.5 18.6, 18.7) 20.1) 18.4) 18.3).....] 15.5) 14.5) 14.4) 17.2) 17.3) 17.3)..... 14.3) 14.7) 14.7 
ween 20. 4 oe 21.4) 20.6 Eat ram ea 15. 7| 16.7 ae 17.2) 16.8 16.9).....| 19.0, 20.0 20.0 
| 
asa | 19 14.0 14.5 11.6) 13.4 13.4).....| 11.7] 13.7] 13.7) 13.3 16.4} 16.5).....| 10.0) 12.0} 12.0 
51) 7.5 6.4) 6.8 7.5) 61) 6.7/ 52 7.4) 63) 6.7) 96 86 8&9 50 7.0 6.0) 66 
58.6, 66.5 67.3) 67.6) 58. 1| 56.4) 56.4) 45.0] 63.4| 58.4] 58.4) 76.2) 78.81 78.6) 50.0) 75.2) 74.6) 74.6 
33.0, 41.4) 41.0) 42.7 34.9) 34.6, 34.4) 29.3] 33.1) 33,8/ 34.1) 47.9) 45.2] 45.6) 26.3) 32.4) 32.3) 32.9 
guys: | 185; 20.4 20.6 13.1 as: mache 18 1| 19.41 19.6, 188, 20.7] 21.0).....| 17.4) 20.7 
vabat) | 80.7} 21.6) 21.9) 31.2) 24.2) 23.9).....| 29.9) 20.9) 20.2) 32.3) 27.7] 27.5).....| 31.0 24.8 
stbedt | BO4) 45.3) 44.5) 39.4) 35.9) 37.3).....| 48.3] 43.1] 42. 8215.62 14.8) 215.0)....-) 43.3 33-0 
em + “8 69. 8 oa.6) 53. 4) 64.9) 66.5).....| 54. 7| 66.6] 63.1) 41.9) 57.9) 86.5)... 48. 8 70.0 
* Per pound. 
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Chicago, Tll. Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland, Ohi 
Article. Unit. June 15— June 15— June 15— 
vey 9 re ¢ June \ 
——_—— 15, | 15 — 1 
1913 | 1921 |2922-|1922-| 1913 | 1900 |2922- |1922.| 1913 1921 |1° 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) « 
Sirloin steak............| Pounmd...... 23.4) 37.6] 36.7) 37.7| 23.9) 36.4) 33.6) 34.9) 25.2) 38.5) 3 
Round steak. .........0./-.ee- do.......| 20.3) 31.3] 28.4) 29.5) 21.3] 33.2) 30.1) 31.8) 22.0) 32.9) 2 
RE a eS EES: O.......| 20.0) 30.0} 29.0) 28.9) 19.4) 30.0) 27.7) 27.9) 20.0) 27.6) 2: 
Chuck roast............. weeeedO...-...| 15.9} 20.1) 19.0} 19.3) 15.8) 20.0 17.9) 18. 5} 17.2) 21.3) 19.1 
Plate beef..... bodee csocel cence Oceccece} 11.2) 13.3} 11.6) 11.7) 12.5) 15.9) 13.4) 13.3) 12.5) 12.9) 11.4 
Pork chops........ ednsediodens do.......| 18.8} 29.8] 32.4] 29.8) 19.6) 31.3) 35.2 aad 90.7 32.9) 34. ¢ 
SG. 68 8 de ee i ee eed | ee 32. 0} 51.6] 46.4) 46.4) 26.4) 36.6) 32.3] 34.3) 28.6) 43.3) 3s 5 
is Mick bed odds Weve ddel do.......| 32.4] 51.3] 50.9] 51.7| 29.2) 51.5] 53.7] 54.3) 36.0) 52. 5| 
Se oe ere ctbadOiidedske 20. 2} 35.1) 39. 1) 36.8) 16.5) 34.7) 38.8 37.0) 19.2) 33.3) 3 
eee. s5. 6568. ececccccecleceesGO.......| 20.3) 34.6) 35.2] 33.9) 24.9) 39.6) 38.1) 37.0) 22.3) 37.1 
Salmon, canned, red....|..... ee Be 36. 8] 32.7] 32.2)..... 35. 7| 28.1 23.0 2a 36.7) 31 
Milk, fresh ..........:...| Quart....... 8.0} 14.0} 12.0) 12.0) 8.0) 13.0) 12.0) 12.0 8.0) 13.0) 11 
Milk, evaporated...... ..| 15-16 oz. can.|..... 13.1] 10.0} 9.9)..... 13. 6} 10.3} 10.2|..... 13. 2} 10 
i ey Pound ......} 32.7) 37.2) 41.1) 41.3) 35.1) 39.0) 42.0) 41.1) 36.2) 41.7) 4 
Oleomargarine...... ey: ae” Wee Soibt Jue 24. 9} 23.1) 23.3).....| 28.4) 28.1 Ki paus -s 27 
Nut margarine..........|....- BO.00000foocee 23. 5| 22. 5| 22.9)....- | 25.8} 26.5) 27.2)..... 27.3) 2 
SEE, ei cheocaeteelsedead Ea ey 34. 5) 32. 9) 33.3) 21.0) 32.8) 31.7 31. 4) 23. 0 26. 9) 29 
Bees SEs ot hE cE SEs id Se al G0.d. 0's 15. 0) 15. 4] 16.3) 16.2) 14.2) 13.4) 14.7) 15.0) 16.5) 16.8) 17 
ET ee ae SOM Si olihe, ae dole 20. 7] 21.9} 22.1)..... | 19.8} 20.8) 21.2)..... 20.7) 21. 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... D eb éses 24.3) 33. 4) 34.0 ra 21.3, 29.0) 29.8} 28.6; 27.6 "1 33 
| 
SS SEES SE Re ee PSE Pound...... 6.1; 9.9] 9.7] 9.7)' 48 9.8 8.4 8.4 5.5) 9.1) 7 
BS 5 ck bh cdb dis ci eelo stad do.......| 2.8 5.4, 4.9 48 3.3) 6.0) 5.3) 5.3) 3.2) 6.0) 
3 | Eee pee occecdOvcccecel 29 6.0) 5.0) 5.1) 2.7) 3.5) 28) 28 2.7) 4.7 
PIMOS « Ss diss cd ad-]e dees ee ee 9.1) 8&O} 7.9..... 10.2} 8.3) 8 4)..... 9. 8) 
Gore Takes. /..i.......3. 8-oz. Dkg....|....-. 12.3] 05) 9.5)..... 11.6) 9.6 by ee | 1 
| 
Cream of Wheat......... eos. coclpeses 28. 2} 24.7) 24.9)..... 29. 6| 24. 6) 24.6).....! 28. 3) 25 
Macaroni...... weer: Pound......|..... 19.2) 18.3| 18.2\-.... 18.9] 17.0] 16.9|.....| 21.0) 2 
PEs dis db Wi cbecdcataialeated do.......| 8.7] 9.0} 9.9) 10.1) 88) 87) 9.5) 9.3) 85 8.2) *& 
Beans, navy......... otal odéal BOiiidi odkndis 7.6] 9.4) 10.5)..... 6.4) 9.0) 11.3)..... | 6.8) 9 
OE aVicdccancdebelodeal Oncoesee| 1.2, 3.0) 2.8) 3.6, 23) 43) 3.6 +6 1.5, 2.5) 
| 
GRIREE. . dence chovcsdnccelodune Bios cadkbosos 6.5) 8.5) 7.3)..... an ae’ 2¢..... 5.5) 
Cabbage............ccece)eceas ee Pree 6.7) 5.4) 5.0)..... 6.3} 5.3} 5.0)..... 6.4) 6. 
Beans, baked...........| No. 2can...|.....| 14.6) 12.6) 12.4)..... 13.1) 11.2) 11.6)..... 13. 4} 11 
, canned........ ddle dank Ee 14.7] 14.3) 14.7)..... 15.2) 14.6) 14.2)..... 17.8) 15 
Peas, canned............ 0dsetEQedssobelosces| 149) 15: 6):15. 7)... 222 17. 2} 17.0) 17.1)..... 17.8) 17. 
| 
Tomatoes, canned.......|....- d0.......|+0-+.} 11.7] 14.1) 14.3)..... 10. 9 13.8) 14.1)..... 12.3) 13 
Sugar, granulated...... .| Pound...... +t 7.2} 6.2) 6.7| 5.0) 7.7) 6.6) 7.0) 5.0) 7.7) 6. 
Ds dbcabesecdidbec woee|e eee sGO..s0000| 53-3) 65.4) 62.0) 63.1) 60.0) 71.0) 69.1) 69.1) 50.0) 68.0) 65 
Coffee....... Sodeds ey eae ee 80.7) 32. Pen] 34.1) 25.6) 31.2) 31.2) 31.5) 26.5 36.1, 35 
Prunes. ....... | OE % FF dodeq vl ebecteclesses 19. 5} 20.8) 21.3)..... 22.0; 20.1) 20.1)..... 17.1) 19 
STIS BS a Oncecceeleceee| 30:8 24. 7| 24.5)...2. 30.9} 22.1) 21.9)... 29.2) 22. 
Bananas.......... coeds] DORM. ss css eoeee| 39.4 35.3, 35. 2)..... 42. 4) 37.0) 37.5)..... 49.7) 43 
edesbrcccccebncd|seosd dO.......)-2-+2| 46.4 varie obi 48.9) 64.2) 58.6).....] 51.4) 61. 
























































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump’’ in this city, but in most of the other cite 


included in this report it would be known as “‘sirloin’’ stoak. 


3 Per pound. 
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Houston, Tex.| Indianapolis, Ind. Jackson vil] Ka 
Artiele. Unit. — a June 15— May June June 15— | MI - e] 
15, | 15, | 18, -———|_ 15, | 6, —|} : 
1921. |1922. |1922. | 1913} 994 [1922 |1922-] 191 | 499) (1922. 192 1913 1 
Cis.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.' ( ( 
NO. ndwsnectoegedsen Pound...... 33. 1) 32. 5) 32.9) 24.7] 37.2) 35.0) 36.6) 26.0) 36.3 or 
J oo 4 ee ene: Ses O...--} 32. 7} 31.6) 32. 0] 23.3} 35.8) 33.2} 34.3) 20.37 31.5 ne 
og ee tee Cee. do. .....{ 26.9 26.1) 25.2) 17. 8| 27.3) 26. 1) 26.6) 23.3) 27.3) 27.3 965 
CRE FORGE. 5 occ ccvcs ced ace qeases O.....-| 22.5} 21.6) 20.8} 16.4) 22.2) 21.0] 21.6) 14.0) 18 8 18.5 jr G 
Plate beef......... fod ch) cha Ghuo' O..+---| 18.0) 16.7] 16.2] 12.5} 14.3) 14.0) HM. 3] 10.3) 11.3) 10.2 j9 
Perk CROPS... ccccccccscccsscfooess do}. ....| 33.3} 29.4) 30.9) 21.3) 31.7) 33.2 32. 5 21.3) 33.7) 3 1 
| ath SORE ERE 7 ees Sap We ae do. .....| 52.1) 50.2) 49.4) 29.0) 41.4) 38.5) 39.1) 26.3; 41.8) 3 7 
) ee err er Pr, do. .....| 51.5) 51. 4) 52.0} 31. 2) 52.4) 55.4) 56.4) 28.3) 48.6] 50.0 59) 
We. 655 cas cache c's dub kn the okek do. .....| 36.3] 37.5) 38.8) 21.7] 35.7] 41.4! 40.81 19.3) 32.5) 39.9 97 - 
| ROR ete See er do. . ....} 30.0) 31.1) 30.0) 20.8) 34.9) 35.4/ 34.6) 22.0) 36.1) 3: 
Salmon, canned, red..........}.-.-- do. .....] 37. 5| 31.8] 31.5)..... 18.7| 39.3] 38.5)..... 98.31 31.01 a. : 
NO Se ees eae ae Quart....... 16.0} 14.8) 15.0] 8.0} 12.0) 10.0) 10.0) 12.5) 20.0) 1: 7 7 1 
Milk, evaporated............. 15-16 oz.can.| 14,1] 11.5) 11. 4/..... 13.8 10.1) 10.0)..... 13.8) 11 . | 
BDGtter..... 0. nneoeeccccseces. Pound.....- 39. 0} 43. 8] 43.8) 34. 7] 38.2) 42.1) 40.9) 39.2) 40.01 4 - 
Oleomargarine................|--..- O......| 33.0} 31.6) 31.3}..... 28. 2) 27.1) 26.8)..... 28. 6 2 i ~ 
Nut margarine. ..............}....- do. . ....| 28.3) 28.6) 28.6)..... 26. 2} 26.2) 26.6)..... 29. 8 : 7 veo] 3 
EG EE eae ee da. .....] 25.3] 27.7] 28.6) 20.5) 29.6) 30.9) 30.8) 22.5) 25.9) 2 g : 
WE 25 obj ota ee ances ssh ans eat <4 do. .....] 18.0] 18.1] 17.9} 15.2} 13.0) 14.5) 14.5) 15.5] 20.0) 17.2 j¢ 
AR ARRORES SR eae rhe ee do. .....} 24.2) 24.4) 24. 0)..... 21.2} 21.7| 21.9... 20.6) 2 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh. .......... Dozen... ....| 28.3] 28. 2} 29.2) 22. 5| 25.8) 28.5) 27.31 30.0) ma 3: : 
UE ee Ape Pe ee Pound...... 8.7) “7.0; 6.8} 5.1) 86 82) SH 6.5) 10.4) 1) 
ES a Se: See ee, do......| 6.1) 5.4) 5.3) 3.2) 5.7) 5.0) 48 3.8 oa 6 
ES OEIC ORE, BE AE do......| 40 3.6 3.5 2.4) 3.4 2.9 29 3.0) 3.5 
Rolled oats.......2-.cccecceea}----- do......| 10.4 8&7 8&7}..... 9.51 7.9) 7.81..... 10.9} 9 1 
GENES 25. ob ces cdscnecus’ S06. pkg. ...| 12.9) 10.2] 9.8)..... 12.0 9.6, 9.2)... a 10 
Cream of Wheat.............. 28-on. pkg... | 29.7) 24.8 “9 based 31. 8} 26.3) 25.9)..... 30.6) 27.4) 27 | 3 
Sees See: ee Poungd...... 20. 4) 20.3) 20. 1)..... 20. 4; 19.1] 18. 8)..... 20. 6) 19.1) 18.6 wees] & 
| ER Be ee O......| 6.6 &1) 8&1) 92] 90 10.0) 99 66 7.3) Ko 9 
Beans, navy......... EY ie. Bee O...0.-] &7 9.8 9.9)..... 6.9) 10.3) 11.9)..... 9.2; 10.5 11.2 Hrs: 
Bn clndneds < Sedan toe nee O......) 3.8 441 3.9 14 LO 2.7) 40 2.6 3.6) ; 
ae ee Se oe, do......| 4.9 87 7.1/..... 6.6 9.4) 9.11..... 1.6) g | 
SS See eee See come OE. occa 46 AG 48. ..c> 7% 6.2) 62... J. 4.1 ; 
eans, baked................- No.2 can....| 13.2) 13.7] 14. 0)..... 14. 2} 13.6) 13.0)..... 13.3] 11.7) 11.8 
Corn, canned ..........-..-..- «ee. GO......] 13.2} 14.0 14.3).....] 13.7] 14.3] 14.3)... 16. 6} 1 1 
*canned........ reat Gig Sp do... .. 17.6 19.0) 18.8)..... 14. 6| 15.3] 15.4)... _. 19.1] 17.8, 17 
Tomatoes, canned............|----- do. .....| 10.5) 13.9) 13.9..... 11.6} 14.7) 15.01... 10.0) 12 14 
Sugar, granulated. ...........| Pound...... 7.2; 6.5) 6.9 5.6) 8&2) 7.0) 7.5) 5.9 7.9) 7.0 7.3 7 
Pa IC RRR OIE: Fes a * PROS: 70. 5 73. 9| 73.9} 60.0} 81. 1} 74.2) 74.2] 60.0) 86.7) 96.5 9h.5 ; 
Es RS oS -do. .....} 29.7) 30. 8} 31.3] 30.5] 38. 8} 36.6) 36.6) 34.5] 37.2) 38.2 38.2 ' 
Fees, 2 SE RASLBSA do. .....] 18.1] 23.5] 23.4)..... 20. 2} 21.2} 20.8)... 16.0) 20.3) 21.5 1% 
hl I SS AGL a ee ee do. .....| 32.6) 24.3) 24. 4)..... 33. 8} 25. 8| 25.9]..... 33.6) 24.7) 25.6 hy 
BER obo one doc issitg was oe Dozen. . ....] 34.7] 29.6) 30.0}..... 33.0] 30.3] 31.0}... 34. 3| 26. 5) 29.4 Ts 
Oranges. ...... ths Sais cde cagegp anes s do. .....| 46.1) 56.4) 52.7 48. 2) 60. 2) 61.9)..... 51.3) 54.0) 60.3 , 




















1 The steak for which prices are hee quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Little Rock, Ark. cotati tiene: | Louisville, Ky. Manchester, N. H. 
junel— | May|June June 15—| yraylJune|JU°15—| vraylFune}IU215—| May! June| JU} May June 
_—| 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 15, |.15, |; —| 15, | 15, —| 15, | 15, 
‘ oo 999. 1099 

sors, 1921 | 2924+] 1922-1 ggg} a92n | 1922-| 1922-1 943) y9ag | 1922.) 1922-11993) 1921 | 1922-/ 1922.) 1913 | 1921 | 1922-, 192 
Be fw Se tee bee 1S So: Pe Re Ce ee eee ee ee ee eee ee 
Cts,| Cts | cts. Cts, |Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. |Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts. 
04, 7| 37. 3| 35.6) 37.4)26. 3] 36.3) 33.2) 34. 1/24. 0) 35. Of 35.0) 34. 4123.6) 33.5) 31.3) 32. 3/135, 8]!55, 251.9152. 5 
16, 33.4) 31.2] 32.5)19. 9} 33. 8} 30.7) 31. 8/20, 8} 30. 4) 28,7) 28. 5)20.0) 31.5) 28.6, 29.4) 28.8) 47.1) 42.5, 44.1 
“oh 26.9] 25-1] 25, 2/19. 4] 29. 8] 26.6) 27.0/20. 0} 29.6] 28. 2) 28. 2/18. 3] 26. 4/ 23.4) 23.8) 20.7] 28.1] 26.2, 26.9 
") 17.9| 17.4] 17. 9/16. 3} 22.9] 20.9} 20. 1/15. 8} 19. 5] 18.3] 17. 9115.6] 21.2) 17.9] 18.2) 16. 8| 23.9) 21.4 21.9 
11.7} 1.0 ah We 16.0) 15.0 aa in 15,1] 12.7} 12. 6)12. 8| 16.2) 13.3 a8 oe 18, 0} 15.0) 15.5 
30.6 30.9] 30.621. 3} 35.0} 33.4| 33.3125. 4) 38,9} 38.0] 38.3\19.6] 31.1) 30.8 30.8} 20.2] 35.91 35.2) 33.6 
50.0} 45.2} 46. 137.0] 49.6) 42.9] 42. 2133. 8] 54.2! 52. 4] 52. 0129. 1| 37.4) 35.1, 35.5, 23.7] 36.6) 32.8 33.9 
51.2 54.3} 55. 0\31.3) 52.7, 52.9) 54. 4/35, 8) 59.5) 62.7] 62. 7/29. 4] 47.3) 45.9) 47.5) 28.8] 45.8) 48.4 49.5 
31. 8| 34.0] 34.3/21. 3) 36.6, 44.3] 30.3/19. 2) 30.8) 32.9) 32.6118. 1) 34.0) 38.8 36.0, 21.5] 36.7) 39.9 37.3 
30.7) 32.8 31. 8\20. 0} 30.3) 30.4 on bi 41,1) 42.5) 41. 3/23, 2| 31.4) 34.0 32.4 25.8] 50.1) 44.6 45.0 
34.3| 31.8] 31.6)....| 41.9) 31.7] 31.5)....) 45.6] 40.7) 40.9]....| 32.2] 30.4) 30.0..... 35.6) 31.2, 31.7 
14.3| 12.0] 12, 0)10.0) 15.0) 13.0] 13. 0/10. 0) 16.0) 14.0) 14.0) 8.8) 11.0) 9.0 9.0, 8.0 15.0) 12.0 12.0 
14.4] 11.2) 10.8)....] 15.0) 12.0) 11.7). ...| 11.9) 10.4) 9.9)....| 14.3] 11.0; 10.9)... 15.6} 13.0, 12.9 
38.7| 43.6] 44. 037.9) 43.3) 47.5) 46.0/34. 5) 43.8) 45. 5] 51. 2/35. 4] 40.3) 44.3, 44.8 37.2) 44.0) 49.9 49.6 
27.8) 27.6] 28.1)....| 33.0) 33.3) 33.3]....] 31.9) 30.0} 29,7]....| 28,5) 28.8 26.9).....| 29.8) 27.6, 28.3 

| 
27.0 27.6| 27.5|...-} 28.5} 29.1] 27.8)....| 25.7] 27.7] 27. 5]....| 26.8} 26.0) 26.5).... | 26.3) 24.0) 23.6 
99. 1| 32.5] 33.2/21.7} 29.3) 31.5] 31.6)19. 5) 33.4) 34. 1] 34. 8120, 8] 25.3) 27.2) 27.7, 21.5] 32.0) 32.3) 32.1 
| 17.0) 17.6] 17.7|15.8| 19.3} 19.7| 20.0)18.0) 16.8) 18.7] 18. 4115.3] 12.7] 14.6) 14.9) 16.0) 15.9] 17.2) 17.3 
29. 9| 24.0 24.3|-.-.| 20.5) 23.1] 23.1|....| 21.2] 23.1) 23.4). ..-| 21.3] 22.0) 22.11... 23.7| 22.5) 22.6 
28. 5| 29.1) 29, 4/27. 5} 29.2} 28. 8} 319/30. 5) 36.0) 34. 5) 35, 8120, 8) 25, 2} 26.0) 25.7) 30.0] 46.4) 40.9) 41.1 
| | 
9.8} %7| %7| 6.0} 9.5) 8.4) 8.4/6.0) 9.2) 9.1) 9.1/5.7] 8.9} 88 8.8} 6.1] 8.6) 8.0) 8.0 
5.6| 4.9) 4.9] 3.6] 6.2) 5.6) 5.5/3.6) 5.8] 5.0) 5.1/3.7] 6.1) 5.5) 5.4] 3.41 6.3) 5.7) 5.7 
| 5.0) 44) 4.3/2.4) 3.0) 2.8) 2.8/3.2) 5.2) 4.3) 4.31....] 26) 2.5] 2.5) 3.6) 5.6) 4.7) 4.6 
|} 10.0} 8.4] 8.1/....] 21.5) 10.2} 10.1)....} 10.7] 9.9} 9.9)....| 10.2) 8.0) 8.2).....[ 98) 88 90 
| Ba 9.9| 9.9|....| 12.5, 9.8) 9.8|.-.-} 12.7] 10.2} 9.9] 2.4) 12.1 -_ ae esa 13,2} 9.8) 10.0 
30. 5| 26.7} 28. 4)....1 31.8} 26,8} 26.5|....| 29,0} 24.7] 24.8)....| 29,8) 24.6) 25.1/..... 29.0) 26.4) 26.4 
22, 4| 21.7} 22. 1)-- | 21.8} 22.0 22.3|----| 17. 5] 16. 5) 16.6)...-| 20.1) 17.9) 17.9).- =. 25.4) 25.2) 25.0 
8.6 90} 9.3) 8.3! 7.5 8.3) 8.6] 7.7) 97) 941 9.68.1) 8.3) 9.0 9.0) 8.5) 8.4) 91 9.2 
+e 8.2} 10.7| 11.7|....] 84! 11.5] 11.4)....] 8.0} 90} 9.5)....] 6.2} 89 10.5).....] 7.7) 9.5) 12 
2.4! 3.0} 3.6] 1.7] 4.0) 3.6] 3.5] 1.6) 3.5| 2.9} 3.2) 2:0] 2.4] 2.9 3.8 i.9] 15) 2.1) 2.0 
e 9,9! 8,3)....| 6.3] 20.8 9.7]....} 4.0} 10.0) 6.0)....| 4.9) 9.9) 6.1/..... 6.8 9.4! 7.5 
6.1| &7| 4.6)....| 5.6) 6.1) 5.0)....) 3.6) 4.2) 4.1/....] 4.7) 5.2) 4.4).000. 7.5| 7.3) 5.9 
15.1] 13.9} 14.2|....| 14.1] 13.7] 13.5|....| 16.3} 13.7] 13.8|....| 12.7] 11.9) 11.9)....- 15.9) 15.4, 14.9 
al 12.8} 13.8] 13.3)....} 15.4) 15.5] 15.0)... 17.1] 16.9] 17.1)....! 15.6) 15.0] 15.2).....| 18.9) 18.2) 18.4 
14.9] 15.4] 15. 3]....] 18.2] 19.91 19.5]... -] 18.2] 19, 8 19.6)....| 17.0} 16.9] 16.4... 24. 5) 21.9 22.1 
....| 10,6] 14,3] 14.3]....} 11.8} 14.6] 14.7]... .1913, 21916. 0}216.1]....| 11.2} 13.3] 13.6...... 918. 5,914.3 *14.3 
8.3) 7.0] 741 5.5] 8.9) 7.5) 7.8] 5.3! 75} 68) 7.3) 5.1|/ 7.9) 6.7) 7.1, 5.1) 7.9) 6.7) 7.4 
79.0| 76.8} 78. 1|50. 0} 91.5) 91.5} 92.5154. 5} 68.9} 70.3} 72. 3162. 5| 77.8) 76.5] 75.5! 46.3) 60.4) 56.8) 56.6 
37.1| 36.6] 37..1/30. 8} 38.5} 40. 1 30. 816. 37, 2} 37. 8| 38.2127, 5| 34.5} 34.9] 34.2) 32.0] 38.2) 38.3) 38.6 
- | | 
17.7| 21. 5} 21.6)... 21.3 21.3} 21.5)....} 17.4} 20.0} 20. 0)....| 22.6} 20.1) 19.5)... 18.6, 19.7| 19.9 
34.1| 27.4] 27, 2|....} 34.0) 25.0} 24.6]... 30,0} 24. 1] 24.2)... .| 30.0) 23.7] 24.3).....| 31.7) 22, 4 22.2 
#13. 7/912, O}411, 8}... .|412. 3} £9. 6] #9. 7)... .| 413. 61411. 0) 40. 8)...-| 39.0) 36.8) 36.5... 412.3) 49.8) 10.1 
.| 50,2) 60,6} 59. 9|....| 54.4) 61.3} 67.8]... .} 29.0} 39,6 40.0)....| 46.4) 54.1) 46.3... 49, 9) 08 5 67.4 
3 No. 24 can. 3 No. 3 can. 4 Per pound. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis Minneapo 
Article. Unit. June 15— May/June June 15— May|June June 15—| , 
—_——| 15, | 15, — 133. 15, |————_ 
1913 | 1921 |1922- |1922- | 1913 | y991 [2922 1922. | 1913! 199119 

Cts | Cts | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts 

Sirloin steak. ...........| Pound...... 22. 5} 33. 2) 31. 7| 31. 7| 22. 5) 37. 7| 36.0) 37.5) 23. 5) 33.1 

Round steak...........- es | ee 19. 4) 30. 2) 27. 9| 28. 0} 21.0) 33.7) 31.7) 33. 2) 21.0) 29. 4) 

a SRR SS oe SPN eee 20. 4| 26. 3} 23. 0} 24.1] 18. 5) 29.1] 26.7) 27.0} 20. 5} 25. 9) 

Cluck 20086. 6..cccccccccclocsis PP sadees 15. 5| 18.9] 16. 6} 16. 8) 16. 5) 23 6) 20.8) 21.3) 16.5) 19 7 

by ere As ees 12. 2} 13. 8} 12. 2) -12. 2) 11.5) 13.5) 12.1) 12.4) 10.1) 9.8 

Pork chops..............|....- do.......| 20.0] 29.5] 30.5| 28.9] 19.5] 32.8] 33.8! 32.4) 18.3) 30.6, 

OO cco ccdubersstecntelccpes OG ciehs 30. 0} 42.6) 38. 0} 38. 1) 27.3) 45.1) 42. 5) 42.8) 26.7) 44. 5) 

REE SEE Ee 6: +46 30. 0} 47. 9} 51. 0} 51. 7| 27. 8| 47.5) 49. 8} 49:1) 28.3) 49. 2) 

ER ee ee: RS GOR Ts ois 20. 8| 35. 8| 38. 6) 36. 8] 19. 5) 38.1] 41.0) 39.3] 17.0) 32. 4! 
ae EL a AE IES SEM ae 19. 7| 31.3) 31.1} 31. 5} 21.5) 34.9) 36.6) 33.5) 18.2) 29.6 20 
Salmon, canned, red....|..... GO: 56.5240 ...-| 39. 1/88. 4 | 36.3/....-. 44.8) 32.1) 32.1)..... 43.1) 38.9) 394 
Milk, fresh.............. ae 10.0} 17.3) 15.0} 15.0} 7.0, 9.0} 9.0} 9.0} 7.0) 10.0) 10.0) 194 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 0z. Can.}....-. 15. 1} 12.0} 11. 8)..... 14. 5j 10. 5) 10. 4/..... 14. 5} 11.5) dg 
ee ae Pound...... 37.1} 39. 1] 41. 6} 41.9) 32.8) 36.6) 41.5) 40.9) 31.8) 35.0) 40.3) 47 
Oleomargarine..........)..... Ee Rae 29. 2) 30. 6] 30. 6)..... 25.7} 24.4) 24.4/..... 29. 0} 26.1) 2.3 
Nut margarine..........}..... ES FAS 26. 6| 28. 0} 28. 8)..... 25. 2} 23.9) 23.7/..... | 25.1 | 4.8 
Negi ERO PEERY ay do.... 21.3) 25. 3} 26. 5) 28. 6) 21.3) 24.8) 27.5} 28.0) 20.0) 27.2) 29.3) 294 
OL Sa A eS RR? On 6 oss 15.5 ot 16. 2} 16.1) 15. 4) 16.9) 17.2) 17.4) 15. 4) 15.0) 16.4) 167 
RE Seer aS Bere ee 19. 2} 22. 2} 22. 3}..... 22. 2) 21.7] 21. 8)..... 21.7) 23.1) 34 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... Dozen....... 24. 3} 30. 3} 30. 0} 28. 9} 22.2) 27.9) 29.3) 30.0) 22.0) 29.1) 28.7) 244 
RE a Pound...... 6.0; 10.3} 9.2) 9.2) 5.6) 9.4) 9.1) 9.3) 5.6) 9.6, & 9) 9 
| OTR Ae! A Ee OG. si <s 3.6} 6.3) 5.6) 5.5) 3.1) 5.6) 5.0) 5.0) 3.0) 5.9) 5 5.1 
eee eee OD dé. ore 2.0; 2.8 2.7} 2.7] 3.0) 4.9) 3.7) 3.7) 2.5) 4.4) 3.9) 38 
PRONE, .. . cncccktaleases GR dit cpcleas ov 10.7} 9.5) 9. 4/..... 7.0 + | 8.0) 7.7) 84 
Corn flakes.............. 8oz. pkg....|..... 12.8] 10.1) 9.8)..... 11.8) 9.4) 9.3)..... 12.7 2! 10.3 

y 

Cream of Wheat........- Bs. oa peu 29. 2) 26.7) 26. 4)..... 29.6) 25.0) 25.3)..... 29.9} 25.6) 25. 
OS RR ae Pound...... oo-.-} 17. 4] 17.3) 17. 3)..... 19.1) 17.1) 17.4)..... 17.1) 17. 5) 186 
BOR als. iudi nthe chastothee do... 8.0} 6.5) 83) 8.6) 9.0) 9.9) 10.0) 10.0, 9.1) 85) 3} 9.9 
ORME MATT... do cncccdite anes GO. csvleoted 7. 5| 10. 6) 11. 0)..... 7.2} 9.6) 10.6)....-. 8.3) 9.6) 9 
ERR BR A Re do.......| 17) 3.6 3.5 4.0) 1.1) 15 24 29 .8 1.5) 26) 33 
fe es: ae ee eee Pe 4.9) 8.1) 6.8..... 6.2; 9.4) 7.8..... 7.0 1} 86 
NE cinwncdecaccsatelebens ae 5.1) 4.3) 4.0)..... 7.5) 5.8) 5.4)..... 6.8) 5.8 57 
Beans, baked. .......... No. 2 can....|..... 14. 3} 13. 3} 13.6)..... 12.9) 11.1) 11.3)..... 16.6) 14.0) 147 
eee Pee _ a ee 14.2} 14.6) 14.7/..... 14.9) 14.6) 14.7)..... 13. 9} 13.3} 13.6 
Peas, canned...... eattedit~veds BPivisacjectbed 15. 9} 18.7} 18.9)..... 15.4 15.5 15. 6)..... 14. 8) 15.6) 15 
Tomatoes, canned.......|..... O.......j0.-.-| 10.8} 13.7) 13.7)..... 12.7| 14.7] 14.7)....-. 14.3) 14.9) 152 
Sugar, granulated....... Pound...... 5.2) 7.8} 6.8 7.0; 5.3) 7.5) 6.4 6.8) 5.6) 8.0) 65 7 
BO We ncindds dbase adadehopede BGieds cits 63. 8| 89. 5| 87.1] 86.2) 50.0) 68.7) 69.1] 69.0) 45.0) 65.3) 62.9) 62 
BUOO.C 1). Bade shickin pudibcba dit do.......| 27.5} 35.8) 37.7) 37.6] 27.5) 31.9) 32.4) 82.8) 30.8) 38.6 40.1) 40.5 
Pa ee Bean. oe oe 21.3} 20.9) 21.2)..... 19.1} 20.9} 21.4)..... 18. 4| 21.5) 2 
SEIN. nev ave dorceceaeuheb hie | ae Oe 34. 9} 26.4) 26. 3)..... 29. 8| 24.7) 24. 5)..... 30. 4) 25-1) 25.6 
0 BR ee BPO ist hs awlootas 40. 5| 34. 4) 33.6)..... 312.0) 39.6] 29. 8)..... $12.7) 10.6) 107 
Oranges..........-..++ aS Pore do.......|--...| 51-9) 63.2) 70.6)..... 48.6) 63.0) 57.9)....- 52.9) 64.7) 67.4 

| 

1 Whole. 3 No. 3 can. 
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June | May | June 








Unit. 

















HMO SH AHHSCSH SHRHHS GBRNSS HAVANA SSASH TWSAaAse Rao H ones 
| S | &saaas ddddd sated kA4de aovay dgins socss dive sang 
| & | Sddees Syacs i is erste iscme ite. wait 
; | eS ae ASSESS caeee Bassa aaHSE —“BSGny Senna Snes Sasa 
a8 | &sdsasd dsadgs SSR RAnAs Neids gitss aicdd Aosy gigs 
Ee . 
- Mebobot ood Sareea SSBHS HOES SANS SHDSS AASSK~K GISCS BSAA 
<9 845 BSGSS AISUN RSA Nsirs Ades s¥sid AsHg gixg 
~; 2Sfon BSNS BSSRS SALON SAAN S ZLONG CAAA AHin Boor 
$8 | S9RARS Hess | BaASA aaSag Sos gaged ddan ands naa 
bed idtid SE Ree ida ae. 383 pSa3 320 
Heses E5886 Sucks Seeeq Feces eECES Sense SES £598 
Sibi; Eli: ifmBi Gibig BLE aiid figii iii digs 
Pedi PiDiP g4iti itiid daiii tigha Pilih digi ditk 
REA SRST BAS4 Sa me ag ey ig dl LL hd) alee TSS 
pidie Githy pa gis fiddd Wiig diggs a itt 
+ a Bae cee te Se 49339-84583 34 4. 4994 
Se Boscs Sdbcd@ O5:58 ::aae BS a ao 2c 
g By 5:3: giecg ac 78 3 Se: a Bii tg 
SEEx so 3 kk ! E df - 4 
& S s ey : . 
: BS 3: 3 
meme S Basha : 





Rib roast. . 


Plate beef. 





1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in thiscity, but in most of the other cities 


included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse” steak. 
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| Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. Portland, Oreg. Providence, R. I. 
oe 15— June 15— | J 5 

une June le May| Jun aye May) June| Jufie; May) Jane wry May) June aaaaa May | June 

15, -| 15, 15, —_—__——| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, ;}———" 15, 15, |—————| 15, | 15, 

Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts,| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cua | ou. Cts. | Cts. 
34.3) 150, 0.46. 7.47. 5) 97, 2) 44.2) 40.4) 40. 8/157. 6/155. 0/1 55. 2) 23. 5) 31.0!) 29. 6) 30. 1/139. 6.165. 3) 1 61. 9)! 63.0 
32.8 41. 3| 37. 5| 39. O| 23. 7). 37. 6} 33.0 34.0} 45.7| 43. 4| 44.6) 21.2} 28.6) 26. 4] 27.2] 31.0, 49.6 44.5) 45.3 
44.2 a| 34.9] 31. 2| 31.9} 22.0) 33. 0} 30. 1) 30.0) 30.0) 27.9) 28.0) 19. 5) 26.3) 25. 3) 25.6) 23. 8) 37.2) 34.1) 34.2 
20.1 | 99,8 19.4} 19.9] 17.0] 22.5} 20.0) 20.7] 19.4) 18.6) 18.6) 16.9) 18 2) 18. 2] 18. 5] 18.8) 28.9) 24.4) 24.7 
12.1 2 11.9 10.2) 10.3) 11.5] 11.4) 10.6) 10.2) 16.0) 13.6) 14.6) 13.9) 13.8) 13.6) 13.5)... | 19.1} 16.3) 16.3 
| | 
0,1 36,4, 36.7} 37.1) 22.0) 34.6 33.7 33. 8| 36.5} 37.3! 35.0) 21.6] 34.4 31.0! 31.8] 21.8) 38.7) 39.6] 36.4 
42.7 38, 5| 37.7] 37. 8| 29.0) 45.5 40. 5) 40. 9| 40. 3| 36. 9 36.8) 30.6) 46.3) 45.6) 45.9) 23.4) 37.0) 35.7) 35.5 
12.0 54.51 57.7) 58. 1) 29.6) 54.5) 56.1) 56.7) 49.4] 57.0) 57.6] 30.8) 48.3) 49.7) 31.1) 32.3) 57.0) 57.3) 57.6 
0 39. S| 42.3] 42. 1) 21. 4) 37.7) 41.6) 39.8) 36.9) 39.9) 40. 1) 18. 1) 26.7 34.6) 33.8) 20.0) 41.7) 44.9) 43.2 
- 2 44. 4) 42.0] 42.0} 24.8) 43.6 a” 42,2) 48.9 “9 43. 8} 20.0) 33.0 36.7) 34. 5} 24.8) 47.6) 43.7) 42.4 
3.5 | 31.4} 28.2] 28.6)..... 36. 8} 29. 4) 29.2) 35. 5| 28.7) 28.8)..... 42.0) 41.8) 41.8)..... 39.9) 32.2) 31.7 
10.2 “val 110] 11.0] 11.0) 8.6] 14.0) 12.0) 12.0) 15.5) 13.0) 13.0) 9.3) 13.0) 11.5) 11.8) 9.0) 15.0) 13.0) 13.0 
10.9 ‘| 13.9] 11.0} 21.0)..... 13. 5} 10.2) 10.1) 14.7) 12.1) 11.9)..... 12.9} 11.6) 11. 5)..... 14.2} 11. 6),,11.6 
41.2 46.5} 51.0) 50.2) 36.7] 42.2) 45.2) 45.5) 45.8) 49.4) 49.5) 35.0) 38.2) 42.9) 45.5) 36.2) 41.3) 46.2 45.5 
41.6 29. 0| 28, 3} 28. 0}..... 27.9) 24.9, 25.0} 34.7) 30.8) 30.5)..... 28.3} 29.5) 29. 0)..... 32.3} 30.0) 29.8 
| 
26.5 27.3) 26,5} 26.0)..... 24, 5| 25.3) 25.3) 27.8 27.8 27.9 iis a 27. 4| 27.9} 27.7|..... 27.5| 27.6) 27,5 
uh. 6 34. 6| 33.9] 34.8) 24.5] 31.0) 30.9) 31. 1] 31.7] 33.7) 31.7) 20.5) 29.7) 33.3) 33. i) 21.7) 29.9) 31.8) 30.7 
17.3 14.51 15.5] 15.9] 15.5] 13.5) 15.0) 15.2) 15.4) 17,2) 17. ‘ 18, 2) 21.6) 19.8) 20.0) 15.2) 15.5] 16.5) 16.6 
23.4 19, 6| 20. 5} 20.6)... .. 20. 1 20. 6| 20. 8| 22. 1) 22. 5) 22.6)..... 24. 2) 25.0) 24. 8)..... 21.7) 22.5) 22.6 
2.3, 36. 5| 35.4) 35. 6] 25. 5) 34.7) 33.1) 34.8) 44. 5] 39,0) 39,8) 26. 3) orn 26. 4) 27.6) 32.8) 48.9) 42.5) 42.7 
8.6 9.0 87, 87 54 O44 BL 82100 9.1) 94 56) 9.5 9.4) 9.4) 5.9) 10.6 89 8&9 
of 5.9 5.3, 54 3.2 5.8 5.3 52 6.1) 5.5 5.5 29 5.1 48 48) 3.5) 6.4 5.9} 5.8 
4 4.4, 3.6 3.6 2.7) 44 4.1 . 3 4.3 3.9 3.9 3.3) 47) 3.4] 3.4) 28) 4 3.8} 3.8 
‘8 9.2, 7.8 8.01..... 10.3 9.1 8&9 7.7) 7.0) 6.8..... 9.4, 9.3) 10.0)..... 10.4, 9.4 9.4 
10.( 11.0 9.3) 9. 5)..... 11.6 a5 9.5, 12.5 nf om ey ae 11.3) 11.6)..... 12.2) 9.8) 9.8 
| 
ui. 3 | 23.4) 24.9) 24.9)..... 29.6) 25.4) 25.5, 29.8 26.5) 25.9)..... 32.0) 28.7) 28.6)..... 30 0} 26.4) 26.3 
20.0 ‘| 21.8 21. 2} 24. 0).... | 22,6) 21.1, 20.9) 23. 8) 24.0) 23.9 ..... 17.8) 17.5) 17.4..... 23.0) 22.5) 22.5 
10. 3 9.5 10.2) 10.0 9.2) 93 9.5 9.6) 10.2 10. 4) 10.6 8.6 9.4) 10.3) 10.2) 9.3) 10.1) 9.6) 9.5 
13. 8.0 9. wr hoe « 7.2, 9.6 10.9 7.6, 9.7) 10.5)..... 6.9} 9.0) 9.2..... 8.1, 9.9 10.4 
3] 3.4 40) 4 | 1.7] 3.3) 2.7 3.8) 1.3} 2.0 Ms 0.6 8 2.0 om 1.8} 1.6 24) 2.7 
| 
+ 5.1] 8.2) 6.5..... 6.3, 9.1, 80 6.3, 99 8Q..... 3.2) 11.3, 6.9)..... 5.7| 993, 8&8 
6.5 15. 5.3) 451... 7.0 5.8 49 6.3 6.1) 51... 5.3 6.2: 6.0..... 6.0] %5.9| 4.8 
13. 12,7 11g é.:..- 14, 2} 12, 5} 12.8) 16.9) 15.3) 15.4)..... 18. 9} 17.5) 17.3)... 13.9; 12.5} 12.8 
14.9 15.2) 14.7) 15.0)..... 15. 1) 14.6] 14.2) 17.0) 16.0} 15.8)..... 18.9] 17.7} 17.7)..... 18.1] 17.4] 17.3 
16s 15. 9) m4 16. 7|..... 16,2) 15.4) 15.5) 19.0) 20.5 mn dees a8 oo na Ge’ 19.9} 20.1) 20.4 
15. 9 -.--| 10.6} 13.0, 13.0)....- 11. 1) 13.6] 13. 4219. 3/223. 1222. 4)..... 313. 8/915. 5/915. 5)..... 13.1) 14.2) 14.4 
1.6 id 72 5.8 6.4 5.5 7.7| 6.5| 6.9 7.8 6.6) 7.1) 6.2) 8&6 7.1) 7.5, 5.0 7.6] 6.4 68 
61.7, MMMRsi 9) 61.6] Soa 60.31 SROL 77.0, 76.3] 76.31 58.1] 57,0, 56.81 55.01 64.7| 62.2] 61.9) 48.3] 60.3) 60.1| 60.1 
344 F250) 29.9 30.7) 31.9 30. 0| 35.8) 36.2) 36.2) 39. 1| 38.8) 39.8) 35.0 88.0 36.9) 37.2 “ 39.4) 39.5) 40.1 
22.9 rf 17. 4| 17.3) 17.9)..-.. 20. 4) 21, 2) 20.7) 17.0) 19.4) 19.3)..... 9.1) 18.3) 19. 0)..... | 19.4) 20.0) 19.9 
263 BRE... 28. 8} 23.0) 22.4). 28.5) 24.8 24. 3 29. 5| 22.5) 21.9..... 30.0; 24.6) 24.6)..... | 29.9) 22.8) 22.9 
10.2 .-..| 38.8) $2.7} 32.9). .... 47.0) 41. 8| 42. 5413. 0 10. 2'410.5)..... 4 14, 04 13. 6413.7)... | 42.5) 36.4] 36.3 
5.0 TB...) 55 3) 66.9) 69.8)... 53. 9) 62.1 62.7 oA. § 60. 75.6}...-. 50.3) 59.7) 56.7|..... | 59.5} 75.1) 76.3 
; 
F eities 2 No. 3 can. * No. 2} can. ‘ Per pound. 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Articiy, OF I 
. 7 a 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis 
Va. N. Y. Mo. ’ 
Article. Unit. |; * : 
une 15—| _¢ June | June 
May|JunejJune! May|June = May Jun 
oor 15, 15, 15, 16, | 15, | 5 — 
1913 | 1921 |1922.|1 inet 1922. 1913 1921 122.199, 1913 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. cy Cts 
Sirloin steak.................. Pound...... 21. 8| 41.3} 39.2) 39. 2) 39. 5) 35.9) 37.6) 23.7) 37.0 33.0 a; 25. 9 
Round steak..................|...-- 0. 5s.65- 19. 6} 37. 2| 34.0! 34. 4] 34. 8) 30.9) 33.0) 22.2) 35.0 30.9 we 23.0 
LT re ees do......-| 18.9} 32. 2} 30.3! 30. 0} 30, 2} 26,6] 27.8) 18.3) 30.0 26.5 9) 21.0 
Chuck roast. ...........-....s|asees do.......| 15.3} 24.8} 23.3] 23.0) 23.8) 21.4] 22.1) 14.3) 19.1 is. 9) ig; 17.1 
Ee thaccschsvaedeavecheleoes< do.......| 12.3} 19,1) 17.2| 17.2} 12.6) 11.6) 11.4) 10.7) 12.8, 12.8 19; 10. 8 
Pork chops...........-.-.---- ont GO. due --| 20.8) 35. 2) 34.4) 34. 5) 36.6) 36.7) 36.6) 18.2) 30.5 30.5 % 15. 9 
dene ddasbeiy US dhosk- bbe OO. acca 25. 0| 37. 2} 35. 0) 35. 7] 34. 9} 31. 5) 33.9] 26.0) 40.1. 39.6 30 26.7 
BURL de odcabbepadke cbadhs bhldee ch do....... 25. 7) 43. 2| 44. 8) 47. 2) 48.8] 50. 4) 51. 4) 27.3) 48.9) 49.4 me 23. 3 
ENG dbus Baihach hd abo Cee. ad do.......} 19.3) 42. 5} 47.9} 44. 3] 36. 2) 39. 2) 38.4) 18:0) 32.9) as.5 359 19. 1 
Rn BL. colic chekuiations do.......| 21.3) 40, 4) 36, 6) 37.1) 44. 2) 42.1) 40.8) 18.5) 35.2 33.7 a5 20.3 
Salmon, canned, red..........|..-.- 0. é6ibGis 1 16.9}! 14.5) 14.2] 36.7] 29.9) 28.9)..... 36. 4) 32.8] 300MM <=": 
Milk. fresh... .:............... Quart....... 10. 0} 14. 0} 13. 0} 13. O} 12.0} 11.0) 11.0) 8.0) 13.0) 10.0 195 6.4 
Milk, evaporated ............. 15-16 oz.can.|....- 14. 7] 12, 2} 12. 3} 14.3) 11.3) 11. 1).....| 12.8) 9.8) 95 

SONNE 246.55 shanna deal ods Pound...... 38. 6| 46.6) 52.9) 52. 4] 38. 4] 45.6) 44.4) 34.4) 40.2 45.2) 459 32.9 
CORREIRRMATIMG. « .o5 doc cccbelscces a ae ae 31. 3} 30.1) 30. 2} 29. 4) 28, 5) 28.1)..... 28. 4) 26.2) RMR loo 

° | 
Nut margarine................|..... OO. aes ste hs 28. 6| 27.9} 28. 0} 25. 8} 26.5) 26.2)..... 25. 8| 25.2) 2 ray 
SD isi no tb vob eknside 03.45 UL de BD iis ue i 22. 3) 30. 0} 31. 0} 30. 8} 29. 5| 32.4) 31.3) 19.3) 26.5 26.7 x7 21.0 
Me. oi oki, wc wink wed eh MS ai r  Setee 15. 0} 17. 2) 17, 7| 17. 8} 16.0) 16.7} 16.9) 13.6) 12.1) 13.1) 15 15. 0 
SSR ER es ee OD. dive che at 3 21. 6} 21.7} 21. 7] 18.9} 21.0) 20. 8)..... 20.6) 20.8 21.4 veoes 
Eggs, strictly fresh............ Dozen....... 25. 0) = 33. 7| 33.9) 34.6) 34.1) 34.4) 21.4) 30.0) 29.4) 295 oe 9 
TOI gin chinedonichin Sse ch dnc Pound......| 5.4, 10.7} 9.1) 91} 8&5) 81] 81) 5.5) 10.6) 9.4 5.9 
Flour...... heudbuslinadie~ db oro dahie aie Bie 3.3) 6.1) 5.4) 5.6) 5.8} 5.3) 5.3) 3.0) 5.3) 4. 3.1 
NSS EATER GPRD: HERI do.......} 20 4.2) 4.1) 42) 5.3) 4.8) 47) 22) 3.4) 29 2.9 
7 Re eae ee a ee PR ae 11.0) 10.1) 10.1) 8. Aes an 9.6) 8.0) SOMME i----- 
GDh a casdesecchecccces 8oz. pkg....|..... 12. 6| 10.0) 10.0] 12.2; 9.8) 9.6)..... 10.9) 9.3) 920MM |----- 
Cream of Wheat.............. en! faite ~-e--| 30.8} 27.1) 27.1) 20.2) 25.0) 25. 0).....| 30.0) 24.9) 26MM |----- 
DENI 6: <ide-dthe dia 6e 6d dpe <dle yy | CEN fe 23. 2| 21. 7| 21. 3} 20. 4) 19.0) 19. 4)..... 20. 9) 20.8) 20.50MR |-:--- 
RB so chi divedec es 0ds dbo dhaiosie Dis oda 10. 0) 10.1) 11.8} 11.9; 8.6] 9.5) 9.6 &3) 8&0) Ag 10. 0 
7. Saas ee aes es 8. 8) 10.1) 10.3) 7. 9. 5} 10. 8).....| 6.8) 9.6) IL |----- 
i iinadnccccttnceddackss did do.......) 21) 31) 4.1) 49) 1.0) 2.3) 3.2) 1.7) 3.8 3.2 0.9 

SE Se eae alae 5 Et as Gee 6.8) 11.7] 9.2| 6.8) 10.3) 8.6)..... 4.8) 7.8) 
I ite ditwdese rate dude i “WE? Ae 3.1) 5.7] 2.2) 6.5) 6.1) 5.1)..... 4.9 4.9) 47RE |----- 
Beans, baked.................. No. 2 can....}..... 11, 5} 11, 9} 12. 2} 11.9) 11.3) 11.3)..... 12.0) 11.0) 14M |----- 
Corn, canned..................|.--.- “She tie'va -e+-| 15.0} 15. 5) 15. 5} 15.7] 15.3) 15. 5}..... 14.9) 14.9) 7 |-+--- 
Peas, canned... ...............]..4.. EE Gey 20. 5} 19.6) 19.6) 18.7] 18.8) 18, 2)..... 15.9) 16.6) 163% |----- 
Tomatoes, canned ............]....- Bi cntncdhe tei 11. 6} 12. 8} 12. 8) 11. 5) 13.4) 13. 5)....- 10. 4| 13.9) 141 teres! 
Sugar, granulated............. Pound......} 5.0} 7.9} 6.7) 7.1) 7.3) 6.3) 6.7) 5.0) 7.5 6.5 3.4 
Reiss o dgn Gi beatie cde d¥> sas By “wise 56. 0} 84. 6) 80, 7] 81. 5) 59. 1] 60.3) 60,9) 55.0) 69.7) 65.1 674 45.0 
SRS o0dtncetokn=captgade «tus ~-ee+GOceee.--| 26.8) 36.7] 36.0) 35.9} 33.9) 32.9) 33.3) 24.3) 32.5 34.5 U4 30. 0 
Et «don tite ounslen aku sme mane Nhe ee 21. 2} 22. 1| 22.2} 20.5} 19.7] 20.1)..... 19.0) 20. 9| 2.9 |----- 
Ps di 0@hsboceccds éédaS ane PSE eek 31. 4} 23. 6) 22.9) 30,2) 24.7) 23. 6)..... 30. 8) 24.9) 20H |----- 
NSE EE FRE Dozen.......}....-| 45.3} 37. 1) 37. 1) 44. 9} 42.3] 41.0).....| 37.4) 31.7) 2200 ----- 
En» dnctavhepseas cecehoodes sod Tncsccdisceed 47. 2) 64. 2) 66.3) 48. 0} 57. 5) 57. 9)....-. 7.2) 56.8) SGRBRR |-+-+- 

1 Pink. 
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of FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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g | 843 | Ssuded sédec RARE Sids gassed dvds ddgs diag 
el Boe | peaene cease Seat eae. Coren eee seen woes 
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$ | Sac | shenes Sa5S" SESSe Sue eC Se— SUCRE StEW ween 
ESS | Saseas sidex ARSS4 Sieg gave. odds srgd dds 
fat | geouee, cnees oo? se Crone ey a ae 
; BS8 | Senda geese idddg does giddy 4: f°S3 sade 
Z Pa | dota ee bhp bibs MRL ae 2 oe ER bbe 
f: | S58 | Ssadas ddess Regas Sods Adddd ot; ssi dag 
Es S| geen, Sones SSSEL SHNSE SASSER S SES ASRS SVSe 
so) 4) 8 | guess sede gadG odddd guides 4 sigs 4gdg 
a Se Pee ee eee Se se tse ee eed: ae one “SSS tte 
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Taste 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FO0p poy 
: 5i CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. a E 
— Sa repo 
Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, Il. | Washin Cc firm: 
wr a | | Sadia J c 
Article Unit June 15— if June 15 low 
; . i May | June | June; May | June | ° {ay | Iu follo 
—7—— | 15, | 15] 45, | 15, | 15, ‘= rt his 1 
1913 | 1921 1922. 1922. 1921. 1922. 1922. 1913 | 192] 7) 192) a 
Atia 
a - ync 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cis. Cy Cin 
Sirloin steak... ........- Pound...... 23.8 | 32.3 | 31.4] 31.5 | 38.3 | 33.9 | 33.9 27.5 |47.0 42) ye And 
Round steak............4..... do. ...../21.5 | 29.1 | 27.8 | 27.6 | 36.8 | 33.2 | 33.5 123.9 141.2 55.3 3: MM Man 
DD BOOM « 3. sive nd ewe dee stoeses do. ...../20.0 | 26.4 | 24.7 | 25.4 | 25.1 | 22.7 | 23.2 /21.6 [36.1 312)»: eee 
Chuck roast.............|..... do. .....)16.8 | 18.1 | 17.7 | 17.2 | 21.0 | 19.6 | 20.6 |17.9 [24.9 22.4 | 4 Yor 
wy oS ear: Gia O....--{13.0 | 13.8 | 13.8 | 13.4 | 13.9 | 13.2] 13.4 112.1 [14.7 12.9 3; Me 
su +3 
INU, oiphensbdcacledess do. .....|24.2 | 35.8 | 34.5 | 34.4 | 32.8 | 31.6 | 31.2 [20.9 [37.9 37.7 37) MMR GY 
ea eee eee do. .....\31.7 | 53.1 | 50.7 | 51.3 | 40.3 | 38.3 | 39.0 126.8 /40.8 37.4 97) — 
| = eoeyreiegenenne pay do. ...../30.8 | 52.6 | 53.8 | 53.9 | 48.9 | 51.1 | 52.1 [30.0 [55.3 57.2 5) Was 
Lamb eee ccwceecessescecsiececs Oa can cs © 29.3 85.0 34.3 35.0 40.7 40.6 20.9 42.7 x 13.9 T 
| EMERGES a Dra «+---+(24.3 | 33.9 | 36.4 | 34.9 | 36.0 | 34.3 | 34.3 ]22.6 [44.4 41.60 gy 
Salmon, canned, red....|.....do......]..... 34.8 | 30.9 | 31.0 | 40.7 | 34.5] 33.9]... 37.5 29.7 yy el 
Milk, fresh. ............. Quart....... 8.5 | 12.01 12.0 | 12.0] 12.5 | 11.1] 11.1] 8.0 [13.7 13.0 3) 
Milk, evaporated. ....... 15-16 oz. can |... .- 12.2 | 10.3 | 10.3 | 15.2 | 11.6] 11.4 }..... 14.3 10.9 alld 
TLE Kd oto occ piled Pound. .... ./35.0 | 38.7 | 43.5 | 44.9 | 40.9 | 43.9 | 44.3 [37.4 142.6 0 ss 
Oleomargarine. .........|....- By opr odhsiess 25.7 | 27.5 | 27.5 | 29.2 | 28.3 | 27.8)..... 28.8 26.9 | #4 
Nut margarine..........|.....  . ee? eee 25.7 | 28.3 | 28.1 | 26.9 | 27.4 | 27.1 ]..... 28.2 2.9 
SD dbalSohnsopabalddes do. ...../21.7 | 29.3 | 32.0 | 31.3 | 30.1 | 32.7 | 32.5 J22.8 [31.5 32.5 4) 
| SSRIS Site do. ...../17.7 | 19.9 | 18.6 | 18.6 | 15.9 | 16.8 | 17.0 }14.8 |15.7 16.7. 144 
SUS, . ctathd ols dep eh atte dli<t Go. .....|.....] 23.1 | 25.1 | 25.3 | 22.2 | 22.4] 22.8)....- 20.9 718 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...... Dozen....... 28.5 | 31.8 | 30.8 | 31.2 | 27.8 | 29.8 | 29.3 |25.6 |35.4 7 37 _ 
AE ee Ee Pound. ..... 5.5 | 9.9! 9.9) 9.9110.4) 9.7] 9.61 5.7 110.2) <6 97 MR Perce 
Renta IE appeal Sty A es do 2.9} 5.2] 5.2| 5.0] 61] 5.6] 5.5 13.8] 6.3 5 Numl 
Ee. BE do......)/3.1| 4.6] 3.7] 3.7] 44] 42] 4012.51 3.7 6| 35 evel 
Rolled oats..............|..-.. ee SR 9.0) 85] 8.6] 11.1 10.2] 10.4]..... 1.4/9.4! 93 
Corn flakes...........-... 8oz. pkg....}..... 13.7 | 11.8 | 11.5 | 14.3 | 10.1] 10.1 ]..-.- 11.9 y) 94 ; 
Cream of Wheat........ 28-01. pkg. |... 30.7 | 26.9 | 27.0 | 30.5 | 27.4 | 27.6}.....J29.1 25.4 57 fm TAB 
i ee ee ee POEs bs dens 4, 18.5 | 18.8 | 18.9 | 22.4} 20.2 | 20.3 }|..... 22.4 2 | 28 IN 
oS PPR gIgEEr TS Sar do......|7.7| 9.6] 10.6| 11.0] 94! 10.1] 10.3] 9.6 10.2 0 9.9 10) : 
Beans, RAVy ..........-.}..... SS ee 7.0} 9.2] 9.6] 7.5 | 10.7] 12.8]..... 7.9 | 9.7 | 103 a 
Fs i rebn one cele tb id do......) 4.1] 22] 23] 28] 21/| 3.0] 3.9/1.9) 3.3 2| 44 
Oe a oe | RRS. SS 3.4} 11.9] 8.0] 6.8 / 12.1] 10.8 }..... 7.1 [10.7 | &8 
RE GUS RRR ts) YY ee 6.6] 6.51 65] 8.4) 7.1] 6.41..... 5.5 2) 42 
Beans, baKed........... No. 2can....|..... 17.4 | 16.1 | 16.0 | 15.0; 13.3 | 13.4 |..... 112.5 1.7 
Corn, eanned............|..... <=, ser. de 16.9 | 17.5 | 17.4 | 14.7 | 14.6] 14.6 |..... 114.0 6 | 142 
Peas, canned............)..... ee Re 17.2 | 18.6 | 18.7 | 16.7 | 17.0 | 17.3 |..... 15.5 16.9 
Tomatees, canned.......|..... do. .....).....[112.4 [815.4 [115.4] 12.0 | 15.5 | 15.4 |... 11.3 1 
Sugar, granulated ......- Pound. ..... 6.9} 8.7) 7.1) 7.5] 84] 7.3] 7.8) 4.9] 7.6 3 —— 
, ee ofp eteetedes Here do. .....|50.% ; 64.5 | 63.8 | 64.2 | 77.5 | 73.0 | 72.5 (57.5 174.0 72.2 7 sles 
Dib « dint hobo nnnsballie sdl i 0e6 1.0 | 37.4 | 39.2 | 39.0 | 36.5 | 36.5 | 35.5 |28.8 [33.6 32.9 8 Balti 
L adidhinhhGnedesclesden do... ..}.....| 16.4 | 21.3 | 21.4 | 20.9 | 20.7] 20.9 Ho. 8 21.5 | 2.20 Birm' 
SRT ESR ee: lg hee ida Ae 30.3 | 24.5 | 24.5 | 33.7 | 24.8] 25.6 |..... 30.1 (24.3 | 2 Bost 
Bananas................} Dozen.......|..... 216.9 215.0 (215.0 (211.9 /79.8|29.8 |..... 44.7 (37.2 | 3 Bridg 
SE he tnethvod oodecaliedeta ite a 41.7 | 59.0 | 60.6 | 50.7 | 56.0 3 | we 51.7 |68.2 | 65 te 
ulla 
——a Butte 
1 No. 24 can. 2 Per pound. Char! 
oa 
. . . oe inci 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 
Cleve 
"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decreas Ry 5 
. in the retail cost of food’ in June, 1922, compared with the Dent 
. average cost in the year 1913, in June, 1921, and in May, 1922. Fu ; 
: 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the one JR jn. 
: month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau Ry 1% 
; different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 01% Kan: 
j actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and OMB jit 
. the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ od 
a ec ~~ 7 Man 
? For list of articles, see note 2, p. 24. 3 Mem 
8 The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city 
. ven in the MONTHLY LaBor REviEw for November, 1918, opp 94and 95. Theconsumption figures whia 
ve been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LaBor [trviit oe 


for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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FRE Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
=f reporting cities. For the month of June 99.2 per cent of all the 
. FB frms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
BB lowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
hel following-named 42 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in 
4 his report im time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
“HB Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Charleston, Chicago, 
~# Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fail River, 
°. @ Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, 
2.) Manchester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, New 
‘nim York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
“MR Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, 
nf St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, and 
ie Washington, D. C. 
at The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
_ Mi merchants responded in June: 
i RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JUNE. 
IL} 2 == 
ai Geographical division. 
a thems. States. i 7 ess 
id Adientic. sa Central. | Central. Western. 
13 Percentage of reports received............. 99. 2 100 100 | 99.7 96 | 99 
5 Number of cities in each.section from which | 
35 every Teport was received............... 42 14 | s | 13 2 | 5 


Taste 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JUNE, 1922, COM- 
PARED WITH THE COST IN MAY, 1922, JUNE, 1921, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 











2 Percent- | Pereent- | Percent- | | Percent- Percent- | Percent- 
7 age in- age de- agein- | | agein- age de- age in- 
9 crease, crease, crease, | | crease, crease, crease, 
2 City. Tune, 1922,| Jame, 1922,| Jane, 1922, City. | June, 1922,' June, 1922,’ June, 1922, 
6 compared ared | com | compared | compared | compared 
0 with year | with June,| with May, | | with year with June, with May, 
1913. 1921. 1922. 1913. Zi. | 922. 
>) aie Atlanta......... 41 1 0 || Milwaukee.....- 43 22 2 
“ Baltimore....... 45 1 1 | Minneapolis. .... 44 24 2 
5 | 28 Birmingham. 43 4 A aR shu aactdctViebeoncs 2 il 
3 | 43 Boston. .....b.% 39 6 10.4 || Newark......... 37 2 3 
2 | 365 Bridgeport.....s)..-........ 5 2 New Haven..... 37 | 2 1 
2 | 65.6 
Buffalo......... 43 22 2 New Orleans. ... 40 0.2 | 1 
a eS 1 1] New York...... 46 1 3 
Charleston... ... 47 3 1 A Teenie s 10.4 
Chicago......... 45 2 2 J Se 42 | Revd 2 
Cincinnati...... 44 4 2 i lel ia ee 7 1 
Cleveland....... 38 2 3 Philadelphia... .| 44{ 91 1 
Pease Colum DUM, oh ests escccscecd 1 3 Pittsburgh......| 39 5 3 
4 Dallas... ... hau 41 3 1 Portland, Me....|........... 4 0. 2 
- the Deever .... sass 31 3 2 | Portland, Oreg. - 28 | 0. 2 0.2 
For ee ee 48 22 4 Providence... ... | 41 | 6 10.4 
ons Fall River. ..... 40 2 1 Richmond...... 55 | 0.3 | 1 
Houston...) caudeas.-....-0 3 1] OS ES Se eae 22 CO 2 
u a Indianapolis. ... 38 31 3 St. Louis........ 42 5 | 3 
1 on Jacksonville... ... 36 1 1 | a 5 noo didekbdcconn 24°C 1 
i 0 Kansas City..... 38 3 2 || Salt Lake City. - 22 | 5 | 2 
1 on Little Rock..... 36 4 10.1 San Francisco. . . 37 | 2 2 
Los Angeles... .. .j 33 2 2 Savannah.......|........... 4 | 2 
> sville....... 31 1 0.4 || Scranton........ 47 1 | 1 
manchester den 38 5 10,2 a oe : 35 oat 1 
_ phis........ 35 3 0.3 ee MiLeNon J Boj 2 
city : | Was ington, 
while Dy Weinesens:, 50 3 | 0.4 
view 
1 Decrease. 3 Increase. 
[275] 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.! 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal op 
June 15, 1921, and on May 15, and June 15, 1922, for th 
United States and for each of the cities included in the tot,) 

for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from the citi, 
from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices gy 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in thos 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are ska to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually oakd for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but co noi 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where ay 
extra handling is necessary. 














AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHO|) 
USE, ON JUNE 15, 1921, AND ON MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1922. 
1921 1922 
City, and kind of coal. — 
June 15. May 15. June 15, 
United States: 
Pennsvivaniaanthracite— 
TCL, el naelt ceeded alas Dia terten sagas dc tind apo ainnett $14. 766 $14. 844 $14. 878 
SENS boot at sis teat tate ais oc oceuekeb dil a> o06t 14. 834 14. 901 14. 921 
IS nee nod) 5s otthngs ne debah ddembhsbubebinuhas +e 10. 385 9. 504 9. 486 
Atlanta, Ga 
es os bn omakn nee ocean 8. 813 7. 058 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i inielttttebecems¥eeo.s had gail <a aaa ae alien 214. 500 @15. 000 115. 00 
ini sa Bo li A= Rt eg ee eg ls @ 14. 500 @14. 750 114 75 
st eoeedoecabaseee neat 8. 125 7. 750 7. 950 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
TN. os sa stint dew dine + ceesubeos se nlite teenie ok on-ad 8. 625 5. 802 6. (48 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
tas nes ob ate aad celeind édds Rare oe eco db cae deve on 15. 000 15. 000 15. 00 
RRs cusbcvcccs scones susced oF ey ae 15. 000 15. 000 15. 00 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
8 EAR PS Rs Eee et hey Sly: tae eer 14. 000 13. 000 13. 751 
iii tsdivatacdirctlh~ihedieddnande bag one cot gs oa et 14. 000 13. 000 : 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES cnack engine as tAPea ag EREROBEOR ike 4 once scecctccese 12. 820 12. 813 12. $13 
is web So sonecdceddsssbendeecets ces -secsépecvcse 12. 820 12. 813 12. 813 
Butte, Mont 
ET Rs Ry Se ae ee 12. 003 11. 458 11. 44 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SEG aoe eeu aea ce sat kus Lead ok cin soins soaegene 217.000 217.000 a 17.00 
ce Se ee ey te a rere 417.100 217.100 a 17. 10 
p ESS re, ee ee 12. 000 12. 000 12. 0 
Chicago, I11.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
UE nos oi ddvW's heads bib SS EREKS CL Roe Game ec cupaccce 14. 990 15. 390 15. 538 
ES Ae eee el De oe 15. 140 15. 360 15. 450 
pS OT TP Oe ee ee es pits > tee eee 8. 634 8. 683 8. 84 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ep BS) SAR NESE 2 ee 15. 333 15. 500 15. 500 
Cs -nnigk ides hs 5005 i oie SETS ho. p50 net 15. 750 15. 333 15. 664 
po SS See Ce es et, ie oe eee 6. 786 6. 577 6. 769 











1 Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues! 
the MONTHLY LaBorR REview. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published mo: thly. 
¢ Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
— USE, ON JUNE 15, 1921, AND ON MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1922. 






































on — —_ ——— 
al op : 1921 | 1922 
Tr the City, and kind of coal. ape: oo 
total June 15. May 15. June 15. 
Citieg ———— 7 Gann Ee 
ane nt anthracite— 
S are | a... es ST es SO ee aD $14. 125 $14. 375 $14. 375 
t he ' Cadac boos oc se cedsanareeebetsrsenaned 14, 138 14, 438 14. 438 
SQ DIM ietearccepctagreces cusedverdadineieadsciutus 8.517 7. 956 8.014 
Sales Colum bus, a ati it 
; -ennsylvania anthracite— P : 
FRE id Btedil... «i..4:.c-.-.200eo-scececs 15. 000 14. 750 14. 750 
f the Dis iincc.chbcdedelilewscedehoadewdnddddidedd tae 7. 567 6. 645 6. 750 
Dallas, Tex.: 
] kans hracite— 
{Uote “ go ee et ON CE ee 17.084 18. 125 16. 300 
| use, eee Cees dea wocnedbesecsuseceen 14. 000 15. 154 14. 692 
) not Denver, Colo.: ‘ 
Colorado anthracite— e 
e an EE EOD Ba Ds. 26. ond cnsecnsvecccccccsves | 16. 100 15. 917 15. 750 
Se 16. 100 15.917 15. 750 
Bitmaanae ara ci i Be i | 10. 882 | 10. 243 10. 211 
Detroit, Mich.: 4 : 
HOLD ence eS | 14. 450 14. 563 14. 563 
I I SN 8 be eekince cee and sie 14. 550 14. 563 14. 563 
RE EE ST SR TSE ER eae Mean Ae ane 10. 067 8. 688 8. 844 
Fall River, Mass.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— +“. os 18 ons — 
Re Ee Fe NE FS ee eae ae 5. 25 . 2 5. 25) 
a Ee ae ys = AMET Fa ge nel Se nl a eae 15. O83 15. 000 15. 000 
als IN 6.2 S00 cme El udncaencccdecenenectacevecoooce 11. 500 9. 000 9. 000 
Houston, Tex.: ; 
mes I Te lckeee 12/800 10. 667 10. 333 
Indianapolis, Ind.: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 15 200 1% és 18.625 
se Cn ee —. a eer es 5. 0. O2E - 020 
514. 878 ST 5 LOE 45 he kan ht dels coded ave. ade 15. 417 15. 667 15. 667 
| 921 ET eS eae Agee on 8. 638 6. 989 7.182 
48% Jacksonville, Fla: | 
8.138 Pennsylvania anthracite— 00 — 17 00 
») | 2 ey eee ae ee eee ee nee De oe +t 
ETE Loe SEP, CE ey ae a 16. 000 17. 500 17. 500 
18 on ‘ cia Ss. bes Bhs aes Le eee eee 12. 250 13. 000 13. 000 
t~ ‘ansas City, Mo.: 
14 7H) Arkansas anthracite— 
(om EES TS eae) ae ee eee re 16.714 16, 286 16. 429 
at EE Eihinntk. dsteencenhskdntounecedecdpeiel 17. 438 17. 063 17. 063 
». UBS i Sh Ce RTE Se 12s Soe ele es 9. 633 8. 766 8. 734 
Little Rock, yon 
ei Arkansas anthracite— 
5.00 . © x 
- re re dnlN s dine oncacisesecbacccqueosecceonseves 16. 000 15. 000 a 
“" Tee OTE Ee 8 a a a eS en ee ee 11. 808 12. 067 11. 68: 
Los Angeles, if.: 
ill De ee se iw nwecunme 18. 000 18. 000 14. 000 
13 190 Louisville, Ky.: . ‘nih 
13. 79) De oe. Set ie >) “Re eS 7. 808 6. 620 7.315 
Manchester, N. H.: 
12. S13 Pennsylvania anthracite— ~~ ~~ 16.000 
= ae iC. ..a5 tf SEoMe. ok ek sdinhadees ¢ sos doh sde be ). ). 
12. 813 Ts Re Oe Nee a ee Bg. ee ke ee 16. 500 16. 000 16. 000 
1a lel ge SEE Pe aa a Raa sr iia 11.333 10. 500 10. 500 
thas Memphis, Tenn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— iocaee — 18. 000 
— lila PE ga EE a al ey ag RE? Ca aa ‘ ‘ . 
an nett dcadinéestbcidhs apetes caconennd eres 18. 000 18. 000 18. 000 
a SEE TE IESE, SOE RS ee MERE 8. 071 7. 786 7. 785 
12. 00 Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Peaner arenas anthracite— - on 7s ts 18. 900 
wd GR, 1. 5 leased. sks oD hacec hue eeabe . ' 5. 
+ ea AE ine ag ae RGIE °C Se Logie gee 15. 900 15. 950 15. 950 
t Sac cB cok ncicde cinch even desccovssces | 10. 644 9.759 9. 620 
6 Minneapolis, Minn.: ’ 
a anthracite— aad nie “7. 750 
e cee ih: Ka « 0 s¢ hi. sli deediths swaalieeeceéhwee cou = XX ~ fev * #4 
5. 0 ico ira ae ta eet Ste tt 17. 600 17.750 17. 750 
9. gi ie Sat i aaa aaa aman 12. 303 11. 950 11. 948 
6. 769 Mobile, Ala.: 
res of . ot a ral ME a SE ak SD ob 10. 875 8.719 8. 813 
thly. Newar -J.2 . 
: Pennsylvania anthracite— late 
A 12. 500 12. 750 12. 750 
TL So ccs cosc0gdeeasdueeaehecedis'eseccccccs 12. 500 12. 750 12. 750 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSER 
USE, ON JUNE 15, 1921, AND ON MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1922—Continnued. 
































1921 1922 
Ciy,emé&indefessl- 0 Oy] 
June 15. May 15 
New Haven, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Dit. .wsehdithndittheanssdboaneneenseenecebas ot $13. 792 $14. 000 | 
SEIN 5152 dA MGL dilind Mabbbdbbeccnddsidecsesdes 13. 792 14. 000 | 
New Orleans, La.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
REE. AS is nies aetokubee eeseeccosecceseos 16. 500 16. 750 
SN ee eembing 16. 500 16. 833 | 

Gs cin oc cokuiba cd ds - livudinenncddcddtecsseses 10. 250 8. 786 | 

New York, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
his. £5 40) chdeht usc duvnismeaneneousqucecessos 13. 242 13. 142 | 
th. 2 6c MDs ooagucdengngwaneabeanaasée 13. 242 13. 142 | 

Norfolk, Va.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

EER ns ove ap Gee bee voc deodouvasevessbeccues 14. 000 14. 000 ; 
8 SER ET: ONE'S ES, Se Seen 14. 000 14. 000 | 
er 2. | 2 ee Miscccesessseesenedons 11. 464 9. 429 | 
Omaha, Nebr.: i 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES LE chiles epee Sas cede Jdbeccduvenotdetntedes 22. 000 22. 000 
th ed Bs. oe cep uepetambened 2. 000 22. 000 

PES «a sack coe h ONC P ie a6 iss cdesceceetcescctacoces 12. 281 11. 857 

Peoria, Lll.: . 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
he in i EN, cgananincececsoscesesescoes 15. 375 15. 500 
a Don a acconsendesses 15. 250 15. 500 

RG. ok TLALA, acon nc dbsenetesecssessaccas 6. 438 6. 625 

Philadelphia, Pa.. 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

I a Va ne mine air 1 13. 938 1 14, 094 | 
e.g. tt cde cwapieeesacceetéenes 1 13. 938 | 114.004 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

EE SRE Ee Ee Se Ee ey ee ee 1 15 750 | 1 15. 750 

ake SS SEI Ts a RR ae 1 15. 950 | 1 15. 667 

I nahin 7. 250 | 6. 750 
Portland, Me.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

I i ctnccihs VERE R. dona sdbhhbhhhhbsbatehnasdds 15. 120 | 15. 843 
REE STS SE aE mea 15. 120 15. 843 
Portland, OCreg.: 
ES . cn bc culehddcadecoseccetbbthsteeecteecesect 13. 194 13. 194 
Providence, R. 1.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove....... SE aye a a 215. 000 215. 000 
SEE ES ee Te a ee 2 15. 000 2 15. 000 | 
Richmond, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ls Br een. ase sswdbasevabeaatecstscrocoss 13. 750 14. 250 
Ei snc pvecdsteedetes<sccchbhpwvetueteceaceess’ 13. 750 14, 250 | 

| EES. ST Si eae 10. 447 8. 692 | 

Rochester, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TS Ss oy ae 13. 183 13. 450 | 

Ec vecctedenicundccescet’sbasdewcbnnoctotna 13. 183 13. 450 | 
St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee et i aE en be cootioeen’ 16. 000 16. 063 | 
a. hc avinsvecoceccenseses 16. 188 16. 250 | 

ss collet cok cecueevusbsebe<ssvsccccocee 6. 816 6. 855 | 

St. Paul, Minn.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee aoa ol ek de eed einbbesbosdieea 17. 533 17. 750 
ie en. . nccbeeccedecccccsoouchons 17. 567 17. 750 

heise Metin cbégeeheahestereseuccnsbied 13. 053 12. 384 

Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
I es is dc on0s} 00s ccseesdocecssqece 19. 300 19. 125 
i. cchaceceisncacoscccsecs 20. 000 2), 000 | 
cbs cccdmahadsstoccces seve duseccsecscéecs 9. 250 8. 530 | 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


3 Fifty o_o additional is charged for binning. Most customers require binning or basketing ‘) 


coal into the 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,900 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JUNE 15, 1921, AND ON MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1922—Concluded. 











=. | 








1921 | 1922 
City, and kind of coal. _ 
June 15. May 15. June 15. 



















= 


Sau Francisco, Calif: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
CE ds, 4a 5 <2gs +h 0s ba ets ale 6b ee gen God denen eo bbe « $26. 500 $27. 250 27. 250 


beter dkdotanddneredrccdeGthoed} comsétes 26. 000 . 250 26. 250 

ind bnkscncdimdecebdsasesdhsodsobecoccdnesss 18. 455 18, 038 18, 038 
Savannah, Ga.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 





















tT 2.2 adie dmdetn ded aink <bewdiiin dad aes ounétine 117.100 116. 100 116.100 
en tcl- ath vh-<n bende oennce-eget ner dedend 117.100 1 16. 100 1 16. 100 
Eas, 3.4, otis 6h cheat chine c sedi ers cic ccs Sie 1 12, 767 110. 100 1 10. 100 





Scranton, Pa.: 


















Pennsylvania anthracite— 
UY Cie og on $e ccc ccsccccevceccccevcescnsccceccecesccoses 9. 517 9. 700 10, 183 
SEO $160 650 6h 60 EG colon ec ch GGn coente cousins 9.517 9. 700 10. 183 
Seattle, Wash.: 
BIG ccc cre osccccccccsoccccqneponsen cosets cn ccenes 311.597 2 10. 080 | 2 10. 043 
Springfield, IIl.: 
ierditcs 4obcteab actdede+ dhpop esti Goo avees <eéee d 4. 425 4.675 4,725 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Aides hh ohebdge dno dhepuddpreerbcebecs ncene< 314,414 3 14. 679 | 8 14.629 
Sis tins dhe alk oth bie Ubi «6 6 cde cocu diie coh ohibcc. cs ten < 3 14. 286 3 14. 607 | 3 14. (07 
eth ateck cduwdcideceudecpccenecepnbcecconsocce 3 10. 068 3 8.871 | 3 8. 854 














1 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by thecity. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
2 Prices in zone A. The cartage charges in Seattle range from $1.75 to $3.15, according to distance. 
8 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 











Retail Prices of Gas in the United States.’ 
Ts following table shows for 51 cities the net price for the first 





1,000 cubic feet of gas used for household purposes. Prices are, 
in most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for natural gas 
have also been quoted for those cities where it is in general use. 
For Los Angeles prices are given for natural and manufactured gas, 
mixed. The prices shown do not include any extra charge for service. 


NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, ON 
APRIL 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEM- 
BER 15, 1921, AND MARCH 15 AND JUNE 15, 1922, BY CITIES. 


































Apr. | Apr. | Apr.| Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr.| Apr. May | Sept., Dec. | Mar. | June 
City. ib, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1913. | 1914. , 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 1920. | 1921. 1921. | 1921. | 1922. | 1922. 
| i ’ | | | | | 

Atlanta, Ga......... $1.00 |$1.00 ($1.00 |$1.00 $1.00 |$1.00 $1.15 ($1.15 |$1.90 $1.65 $1.65 $1.65 | $1.65 
Baltimore, Md....... -90 | .80)| .80 75 75 one | o¥e me (3) 75 - 92 . 92 - 92 - 92 
Birmingham, Ala....| 1.00; .95 | .95| .95)| .95| .95; .95| .95/ .88| .88) .88| .88 . 88 
Boston, Mass........ . 82 82; .80 -80 | .80 -85 | 1.02 | 1.07 | 1.42) 135 | L34j} 1.34 1, 32 
Bridgeport, Conn....| 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.10 | 1.10 }e1. 30} L.60 | 1.60 | 1.60 1. 50 
Buffalo, N. Y.......| 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00} 1.00} 1.00 | 1.45 | 1.45 | 1.45] 1.451145/145] 1.45 
Butte, ae a 1.50 | 1.50 | 1.50 | 1.50 | 1.50 | 1.50 | L.50j 1.50 | 2.10 | 2.10 | 2.10 | 2.10 2.10 
Charleston i Wr cene 1.10 | 1.10} 1.10} 1,10} 1.00} 1.10] 1.10] 1.25 | 1.55) 1.55) 1.55 | 1.55 1, 55 
Chicago, Mil.......... -80| .80| .80] .80] .80).755| .94] .90 | 1.29] 1.29) 1.29] 1.20] 1.20 
Cleveland, Ohio..... -80; .80; .80}; .80; .80/] .80; .80| .80; .80; .80| .80] .80 80 
Denver, SE cate oe on -8 |} .S07 .80; .30] .80] .85] .95] .95] .95] .95 | .95] .95 .95 
Detroit, Mich........ -% | .75) .7%5) .75| .75) .75] .79) .79] .85)] .85] .85] .79 -79 
Fall River, Mass....| .80 -80; .80/ .80 -80; .95; .95| 1.05) 1.25)1.15/ L115) 1.15 1.15 
Houston, Tex (RRL 1.00 | 1.00 j 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00] 1.00] 1.09 | 1.09] 1.00 / 1.09] 1.09] 1.09 
Indianapolis, Ind....| .60| .55| .55| .55| .55| .55] .60| .60] .90] .90] .90|] .% 1. 20 



































' Retail prices of gas have heretofore been secured in April of each year pos pubic’ in the June issues 
of the MonTHLY Lasor Review. For 1921, prices on gas were secured in May, September, and Decem- 
ber and were published in the July and November, 1921, issues and in the February, 1922, issue of the . 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

@ Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 
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NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD Uv: IN 
APRIL 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND Dp u. 
BER 15, 1921, AND MARCH 15 AND JUNE 15, 1922, BY CITIMS—Concladed. , 


































































































Apr. ty Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | May | Sept.! Dec. | Mar 
City. 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15 15, | 15, | 1 
1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921 | 1921. | 1921. | 192 
| —— fe ~~ a 
Jacksonville, Fla....| 1.20 | 1.20 | 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.25 | 1.25 | 1.50 4.75 | 1.75 1.75 | 1.7 
Manchester, N. H...| 1.10 | 1.10 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.10 | 1.10 /21..50 |21.50 |21.50 21, 
Memphis, Tenn..... 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 } 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 [11.10 | 1.35 | 1.35} 1.35] 1: 
Milwaukee, Wis..... -75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .90} .90 "90 | =: 
Minneapolis, Minn...) .85| .80| .80| .77] .77| .77| .95| .95| 1.28) Lib} 111 / 1.0 
Mobile, Ala.......... 1.10 | 1.10 | 1.10 | 1.10 | 1.10 | 1.10 | 1.35 | 1.35 | 1.80 | 1.80 | 1.80 | 1. 80 
Newark, N.J........ 1.00} .90] .90] .90] .90] .97] .97]1.15/ 1.40] 1.40] 1.40 | 1.4 
New Haven,Conn...| .90| .90/ .90/ .90] .90/ 1.00] 1.10} 1.10 11.10 [11.10 [71.10 IL. 1 
New Orleans, La....| 1.10 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.30] 1.30 1.30] 1.45] 1.45 | 1.4 
New York, N. Y....| .84] 184] 183] 183] 83] 283] .85| 87 91.36 /81, 28 [91.28 |91.9 7 
i | 
Norfolk, Va......... 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.20} 1.20] 1.60! 1.40] 1.35 | 1.35 | 1.45 
Omaha, Nebr....... 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.00 | 1.00} 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.25 | 1.53 | 1.45 | 1.45 | 14 
yt eae -90; .90; .90| .90) :85] .85| .85] .85 | 1.20] 1.20] 1.20] 1.2 of 
Philadelphia, Pa....| 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00! 1.00 | 1.00} 1.00} 1.00 ‘ 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00] 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) @ | | @M 1 @ |] & 
Portland, Me........ 1.10 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.85 | 1.85 | 1.75 | 1.75 
Portiand, Oreg...... 9 | .95| .95| .95] .95| .95| .95| .95 | 1.67] 1.50] 1.50| 1.50 
Providence, R.1.....| .85| .85| .85| .85] .85 | 1.00] 1.30] 1.30 21.25 [11.25 [11.25 [11.25 
Richmond, Va....... .90| .90] .90| .80 80 80 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.30 | 1.30] 1.30 | 1.30 
Rochester, N. Y.....| .95| .95| .95| .95| .95] .95| .95] .95 [61.05 [51.05 | 1.10 | 1.10 
St. Louis, Mo........ | .80} .80} .80] .80| .75] .75| .75] .85| 1.05] 1.05 | 1.05 | 1.05 
St. Paul, Minn...-.. -95| .90} .90}] .85] .85 85 | .85 85 | 1.00 | 1.00} 1.00; 1.00 : 
Salt Lake City, Utah.| .90| .90| .90| .90] .90]| .90/| 1.10 [21.30 [91,52 [21,52 [21.52 (21.52 2 
San Francisco, Calif.| .75.| .85| .85| .85| .85| .85| .95| .95/ 1.05] 1.04] 1.04 | 1.04 2 
RG OE ee ANE A aeieie 1.25 | 1.60 | 1.60 | 1.60 | 1.60 5 
Scranton, Pa........ .95| .95| .95} 95} .95 | 2.15 | 1.30] 1.30 | 1.70] 1.70 | 1.70 | 1.70 
Seattle, Wash....... 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.25 | 1.25 | 1.55 | 1.55 | 1.55 | 1.55 | 1.50 
Springfield, Ill....... 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00} 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00} 1.10} 1.10} 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.40 
Washington, D.C...) .93| .93| .93| .93! .80] .90! .95 | .95 | 1.25 | 1.25 eI 1. 10 
Natural Gas. 
Buffalo, N. Y_...... $0.30 |$0. 30 |$0.30 |$0.30 |$0.30 |$0. 30 |$0.35 |$0.35 |$0.35 [$0.40 |$0. 40 |$0. 42 80. 42 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .. -30.| .30.| |.30 )...30.|...90 |...85 1 .35 | .351 .35}. .35.|..50} .50| .50 
Cleveland, Ohio..... -30-|-.30| -.30| .30| .30] .30| .85| .35] .35] .35] .45] .40] .40 
Columbus, Ohio. ....)......j.:....|......|...... 30} .30| .30| .30) .30) .45) .45) .45) .45 
Dallas, Tex.......... 45] .45/ .45| .45| .45] .45| .45] .45] .674| .674) .67§) .673) 674 
Kansas City, Mo..... -27| .27| .27| .27| .80] .60| .80] .80] 4.80] 1.80] 4.80 / 1.80) 1.50 
Little Rock, Ark....| .40| .40] .40| .40| .40| .40| .45] .451 .45] .45] .45] 145) 245 
Louisville, Ky....... YTS -62| .65| .65] .65] .65] .65] .65| .65| .65] .65| .65| .65 
Pittsburgh, Pa-...... | .23| .28| .28] .28] .28] .28] .85| .85] .45] .45] .50] .50/ .50 
| tom + oo 7 
Manufactured and natural gas, mized. 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..|...... | satis 's0.68 $0. 68 's0. 68 0.68 so. 75 |$0.75 |$0. 75 vo 76 bo 76 to 76 | $0.73 
aE 














1 Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 
2 Plus 25 cents per month service charge. 
% The prices of two companies included in this average have an additional service charge of 24 ceiits 


day. 
Py sale of manufactured gas discontinued. 
6 Plus 40 cents per month service charge. 


From the prices quoted on manufactured gas in 43 cities average 
rices have been computed for the 43 cities combined and are shown 
in the next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920 and for 
May 15, September 15, and December 15, 1921, March 15, and June 
15, 1922. Relative prices have been computed by dividing the price 
of each year by the price in Apri! 1913. 
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As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas chano, 
but little until 1921. The price in June, 1922, showed an increnc, 
of 36 per cent since April, 1913. There has been no change jp), 
Merch, 1922. 


AVERAGE! AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS, FOR HOUSEH: 
PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET, ON APR. 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND 0} 
SEPT. 15, AND DEC. 15, 1921, AND MAR. 15, AND JUNE 15, 1922, FOR ALL CI 


iTLE 




















BINED. z 
{Average prices in April, 1913=100.] 4 
i | Average | Relative ! “ Avera = 
Date. price. price. | Date. pric “4 
RR eer = | = $0.95 100 || April 15, 1920................ $1.09 - 
"ee ees caren -94 99 | "3 & See eee 1.32 2 
Ces ee . 93 98 || September 15, 1921.........- i 1.3] a 
Reem | 92 97 || December 14, 1921............ 1. 30 3 
Sa . 92 97 || March 15, 1922....:.......... 1, 29 
OO Se ee ere - 95 100 BOR ME, BA da dm obo doe dae .| 1, 29 s 
_  * % ae ee 1. 04 109 | 








1 Net price. 


PECIFIED 


Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States. 


HE following table shows for 32 cities the net price per kilowatt HBX 
hour of electricity used for household purposes. Rates for these 9 


cities are shown for ceriain specified months; for 19 cities from 
Degwember, 1914, to June, 1922, and for 13 cities from Deceiber. 
1917, to June, 1922. 
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56 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Retail Prices of Dry Goods in the United States.’ 


as following table gives the average retail prices of 10 article 


of dry goods on ‘the 15th of February, May, August, 
October, 1921, and on the 15th of March and June, 1929 },, 
cities. The averages given are based on the retail prices of stand rd 
brands only. 
1 Retail prices of dry goods are published in the A pril, July, October, and Decemberissues of t! 
LABOR REVIEW. 
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64 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Changes in Cost of Living in the United States. 
Fe Spel thi 
HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of |) yj), hy 
for June, 1922, the results of which are shown in the fo me Fr 
tables. The information is based on actual prices seeyre) dr 
from merchants and dealers for each of the periods named. 7), re! 
prices of food and fuel and light in each city are furnishe ¢) cel 
ureau im accordance with arrangements made with establis nte ing 
through personal visits of the bureau’s agents. In each cily {oo nis 
prices are secured from 15 to 25 merchants and dealers, a ial 2.5 
and light prices from 10 to 15 firms, including public utilitic fig 
other data are secured by special agents of the bureau who ys; lar 
the various merchants, dealers, and agents, and secure the | i). to 
directly from their records. Four quotations are secured in each the 
city (except in Greater New York, where five are obtaine be 
each of a large number of articles of clothing, furniture, and : ’ 1) 
laneous items. Rental figures are secured for from 350 to clo 
houses and apartments in each city, according to its populati ma 
Table 1 shows the changes in the total cost of living from //ne, on 
1920, and March, 1922, respectively, to June, 1922, in 82 cities, and 
in the United States, as determined by a consolidation of the | me 
for the 32 cities. cre 
TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM JI m the 
AND FROM MARCH, 1922, TO JUNE, 1922. 
— ——- ral 
Per cent | 1 ag 
Per cent ofin- | Per cent : 
of crease (+) of } 
decrease | or de- decrease . ae 
City. June, | crease(—)} City. June, = Un 
1920, to | March, | 1920, fo 
June, 1922, to June, | 
1922 June, 1922. fr 
1922. ro 
av 
PE eee er Fd «. 22.5 —0.1 New Orleans, La............. 16. 2 0).2 
Baltimore, Md..............+. 21.8 — .2|| New York, N. Y............. —s thi 
Birmingham, Ala...<........- 22. 0 —— Fe 23.7 ‘i 
Boston, Mass.............-..- 24.3 —1.0 || Philadelphia, Pa............. 21.2 fu 
Buffalo, N. Y..............-. 23.9 — .8/| Pittsburgh, Pa............... | O80 
eS SS eee — 23.1 oo. BU) POSURE, MON... cscs sewn. 23. 1 se' 
Cincinnati, Olio... 2.2.0.5... 23.4 + .8 || Portland, Oreg............... 24. | 
Cleveland, Ohio.............. 23. 2 + .2 | Richmond, Va...............-. 21 Tas 
Denver, Colo............-.--. 21.0 + .3 || St. Louis, Mo......... FREI 22. 8 ' 
See 25. 7 + .4 || San Francisco and Oakland, 
SE. Pl checenthensade 21.8 — .8 seo AGI «coerce espa 20.0 
Indianapolis, Ind............- 22.5 +1.0 ] Savannah, Ga................ 25.1 | 
Jacksonville, Fla............. 23.5 —1,4 |] Scranton, Pa................. 20. 2 
Kansas City, Mo..........--.. 23.8 — .3 || Seattle, Wash................. 20.7 | sie 
Los Angeles, Calif. - 222277277. 14. 5 + .1 |} Washington, D: 6222727277277. 21.7 
Memphis, Tenn............<. 19.3 — .8 — — — 
Minneapolis, Minn............ 18. 2 + .3 United States.......... 2.0 | 
Mobile, BM. wikis ccc ccccoccts 25. 0 —.3 Iter 
1 No change. ia 
a9 he Foo 
Table 2 shows the changes from December, 1914, to June, 1922, }) Clot 
specified periods, in 19 cities. me 
In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in Fur 
mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on the Huis 


— prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 citics in 

able 3 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, w lil 7 
the figures for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summatiz:- 

tion of the figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING. 65 








It will be noted that from the beginning of the studies to June, 1920, 
thet re was, with an occasional exception, a steady inc rease in prices, 
becoming much more decided during the latter part of that perio: \. 
From June to December, 1920, however, there was an appreciable 
drop in the figures re resenting the combi ined expenditures. While 
rents and fuel rand licht continued to advance conaiden ably and mis- 
cellaneous items to a ‘less extent, the large decrease in food and cloth- 
ing and the somewhat smaller dec rease in furniture and house fur- 
nishings had the effect of reducing the totals for December by from 
9.5 to 10 per cent in the several cities below the price for June. The 
figures for the period from December 1920, to May, 1921, show a 
larger decrease than the previous six- month period, ranging from 7.2 
to | Il. 9 per cent. The small decrease in furniture and furnishings and 
the increase in fuel and light shown in the period from June to Decem- 
ber, 1920, were changed to decided decreases in the period from 
December, 1920, to May, 1921, while the rapid decrease in food and 
clothing shown in the former period continued. However, housing 
made an appreciable advance while miscellaneous items increased 
only slightly. 

In the period from May to September, 1921, the downward move- 
ment was not so rapid as during the two previous periods, the de- 
creases ranging from nothing to 3.8 per cent, while the average for 
the United States was 1.7 7 per cent. 

The decrease from September to December, 1921, was also slight, 
ranging from nothing to 3 per cent, the average for the United States 
again being 1.7 per cent. 

The decrease from December, 1921, to March, 1922, was more 
decided, ranging from 2.3 per cent to 5.9 per cent, the av erage for the 
United ‘States being 4.2. 

The changes from March to June, 1922, were very small, ranging 
from a decrease of 1.4 per cent to an increase of 1.0 per cent, the 
.verage based upon the figures for the 32 cities being a decrease of 
0.2 per cent. In nearly all of the cities there was a small increase in 
the cost of food and a slight decrease in clothing, fuel and light, 
furniture, and miscellaneous. Housing shows a small increase in 
several cities and a decrease in others. 








TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
JUNE, 1922. 





Md. 





Baltimore, 





| Per cent ofincrease from December, 1914, to— 





Item of expenditure. | 


] 
| a | | 
Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dee., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, Sept.,| Dec., | Mar.,| Tune, 




















1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1921. | 1922. | 1922. 
| c 

i) = 14.1 | 20.9 | 64.4 | 96.4 | 91.1 | 92.5 [110.9 | 75.6 | 43.4 | 48.6 | 46.9] 38.3] 39.9 

Clothing agers 9.7 | 24.0 | 52.1 [107.7 {128.9 1177.4 1191.3 |159. 5 |123. 2 [109.5 | 88.6 | 82.0] 78.9 

ee 2 rae 1.2 .9| 3.0] 13.8] 16.8] 25.8 | 41.6 | 49.5 | 63.0 | 64.0 | 64.7] 65.2] 65.4 

Fuel and light....... .5| 9.1 | 25.5 | 46.0 | 37.1 | 48.1 | 57.6 | 79.0 | 70.9 | 84.9 | 85.5 | 85.5 $4.8 
Furniture and fur- : 

i er 5.6 | 26.4 | 60.8 1122.3 1134.6 1167.0 [191.8 |181.9 [147.5 {128.7 |123.7 |115.0 | 113.3 

Miscellaneous. ....... 14.4| 18.5 | 51.3 | 78.7 | 82.8 | 99.4 [111.4 [112.9 [111.8 j112. 2 108. 6 |106.9 | 104.4 

ae a 11.4] 18.5 | 51.3 | 84.7 | 84.0 | 98.4 }114.3 | 96.8 | 77.4 76. 5 | 73.2 | 67.9 | 67.6 
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TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 
JUNE, 1922—Continued. 


Boston, Mass. 












































































































































Per cent ofinerease from December, 1914, to— 
Item ofexpenditure.|  —s_ | aH i= sis) an = Mee < eee | wa 
Dee., | Dec., | | Dec. Dec.,| June,| Dec., June, | Dec.,|Mav, ‘Sept.,| Dec., | Ma 
| 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | | 1919. | 1919. 1920. | 1920. | 1921. , 1921. | 11921. | 19: 
; PUM Wer "Tu i By | 
Ee 10.3 | 18.0] 45.8 | 74.9 | 67.9 | 80.8 |105.0 | 74.4 | 41.9 | 52.1} 50.4 | 34 
ae 6.6 | 21.9.| 47.5 |117.5 [137.9 [192.4 [211.1 192.7 [150.3 118.8 [106.3 | 9 
Housing............. Lag] .t{ 2.1] 28] 5.1] 12.2] 16.2} 25.8 | 29.8 | 31.6 | 33.8 | 3 
Fuel and light....... 1.1 | 10.5 | 29.2 | 56.6 | 55.0 | 63.2 | 83.6 |106.0 | 97.8 | 94.4 | 98.5 Hou 
Furniture and fur- Fuel 
nishings........... 8.4 | 26.3 | 58.4 |137.6 |153.7 |198.7 [233.7 (226.4 |171.2 |139.5 |136.9 |128 Furni 
Miscellaneous... -- 1.6 | 15.7 | 38.1 | 62.0 | 64.8] 81.1 / 91.8 | 96.61 96.2/ 94.6] 93.0) 91.6 2 nist 
Total.......... 1.6 | 15.7 | 38.1 70.6 | 72.8 | 92.3 110.7 | 97.4 | 74.4 | 72.8 | 70.2 | 6 
| } ; 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
WORE vc tidts obs ones 2.4 | 30.1 | 64.1] 87.8 | 82.9 | 94.7 (115.7 78.5 | 37.7 | 49.9 | 50.8 | 39 a 
Clothing ...........-.»- 8.9 | 29.6 | 58.5 [123.1 |140.7 |190.8 210.6 [168.7 |131.6 102.4 | 96.5 | 87 Foo 
Housing............. 1.2] 4.7] 9.4] 20.7 | 28.0 | 29.0 / 46.6 | 48.5 | 61.1 | 61.7 | 61.7 | 61 Clot 
Fuel and light ....... 1.3 | 9.3 | 23.5) 49.3 | 51.9 | 55.7 | 69.8 | 74.9 | 73.9 | 79.5 | 79.7 | 7s Hou 
Furniture and fur- ron * 
nishings........... 7.1 | 24.1 | 50.2 |106.3 |118.1 |165.4 |199.7 |189.2 [151.3 |130.9 |124.7 |115 — 
Miscellaneous... ...... 3.5 | 24.4 | &1.1 | 76.0 | 78.7 | 90.3 }101. 9 107.4 |107.8 (105.7 |103.0 | 99 7.9 Fee 
tel 2: .. v.24 3.5 | 24.4 | 51.1 | 80.9 | 84.2 102.7 121.5 |101.7 | 80. 3 | 78.4 | 76.8 | 69.9 
Chicago, Ill. 
RE soonest s 4 2.7-| 25.2 | 53.4 | 78.7 73.3 | 93.1 | 120.0 | 7 vir 41.9 | 51.3 | 48.3 | 38 ' 
Cone... . cleden 7.5 | 24.2 | 50.6 {138.9 [157.1 [224.0 (205.3 158. 6 12 22.7 | 86.0 | 74.3 | 66.s a 
eae 1.1 7] 1.4] 2.6] 8.0] 14.0 | 35.1 | 48.9] 78.2 | 79.8 | 83.9 | 84 pte 
Fuel and light ....... 1.9} 6.6] 19.3 | 37.1 | 35.7 | 40.1 | 62.4 | $3 5 | 65.3 | 67.1 | 69.4 | 54 a 
Furniture and fur- } -- 
nishings...........} 5.9 | 20.0 | 47.5 |108.9 [126.9 /176.0 [215.9 205.8 (162.4 |138.0 /133.7 [114.5 = 
Miscellaneous. ......- 3.0 | 19.5 | 41.8 | 58.7 | 61. ? 84.3 | 87.5 | 96.5 | 98.5 | 97.5 | 94.5 | 92 Py 
Total.......... 3.0 | 19.5 | 41.8 | 72.2 | 74.5 |100.6 |114.6 | 93.3 | 78.4 | 75.3 | 72.3 | 65.1 
i oa" S 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ware oe OH 1.4 | 26.4 | 54.3 | 79.4 | 79.7 | 92.9 {118.7 | 71.7 | 37.4 | 47.7] 40.9 | 29. = 
GEE: athens cosas 2.0 | 18.0 | 43.7 |102.6 |125.2 |171.2 re 156.0 124.0 | 90.8 | 85.8 | 77. Clathi 
TSS -1} .9/] 11.3 | 16.5 | 21.8 | 39.9 | 47.3 | 80.0 | 88.1 | 82.8) 81.2 | 72.1  ( Tous 
Fuel and light....... 3 | 10:0 | 28.8 | 51.9 | 47.9 | 62.9 | 90.3 | 94.5 | 80.6 | 91.9 [103.8 [102.2 1. er 
Furniture and fur- uel 2 
nishings....... ---+| 4&7 | 19.7 | 47.8 [102.4 117.0 [112.3 129. 1 121.3 | 86.8 | 67.9 | 60.5 | 50.5 er 
Miscellaneous... ...... 1.4 19.1 | 42.9 | 67.1 | 74.7 | 85.9 |117.9 [134.0 129. 6 ‘ame % 123. 2 j111. 1 ” ~— 
t / —— —— — 
cs oiwiecamens 1.4 | 19.1 | 42.9 | 71.4 | 77.2 | 95.1 ‘116. 8 104. 0 | 84.7 | 79.9 76. 4 | 66. 2 
—~» eR GR Ge ee oe A > 
e Detroit, Mich. 
wanes foo 362-5 % 4.1 | 26.5 | 50.7 | 82.5 | 96.4 | 99.5 192.0| 75,6| 41.1 543.147.3365 44) 
Clothing Me's deg had <8 2.3 | 18:9 | 46.7 {113.8 |125.2 |181.8 (208.8 {176.1 |134.1 | 99.9 | 92.5 | 82.7 S1.4 Food. 
Housing............. 2.1 | 37.5 | 32.6 | 39.0 | 45.2 | 60.2 | 68.8 /108.1 |101.4 | 96.6.) 91.1 | 88.0 si.! Clothi 
Fuel and light. ....-.. 1:6 | 9:9 | 30.2 | 47:6 | 47.6 | 57.9 | 74.9 (104.5 | 83.6 | 81.9 | 77.5) 74.0 75.2 Housi 
Furniture and fur- | Fuel 
nishings........... 8.7 | 24.5 | 50.4 |107.3 129.3 |172.6 |206.7 |184.0 |134.0 102. 9 | 96.8 | 82.6 6.0 Purni 
Miscellaneous. ... .. . . 3.5 | 22.3 | 49.9 | 72.6 | 80.3 |100.1 |141.3 /144.0 [140.1 (131.9 |130.7 (126.3 | 121.5 — 
| j oe ee MISCE 
Total:..4.. 2s... | 88 | 28 | 409 | PRO | 84.4 |107.9 poets jrie.6 | eas | 68.0} o2.4 | 74.6 
| i 
1 Decrease. 
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»,—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVINGIN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, 
JUNE, 1912—Continued. 


Houston, Tex. 


Per cent ofincrease from December, 1914, to 

xpenditure. | Me Wet Ay | 
Dec.,| Dec.,| June, Dec., | June, Dec.,)May, Sept., Dec., | Mar., June, 
1917.°| 1918. | | 1919. 1919. 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1921. | 1922. | 1922. 


ted 


57.2 s 7 | 97.3 od 83.2 | 45. 19.7 5 .1 | 40.2 38. § 
11, 19 | 13 195.3 | 35.11: 39. 4 39.8 | 39.: 38. 5 
47.5 | 60.0 | 55. t 0 | 39.0 | 39.4 | 34. 32 


USL. ¢ 


. » “Ge 
| light > .3 | 22. 
» and fur- | 
rs 181.8 |213.9 |208. 2 |173.7 |156.7 


44. | 88.2 | 90.4 103.9 .8 |100.0 





44. 





= 
ol. i iat .8 |192, 211. ¢ .O |145. 111.5 
il 
B ls 
| 
| 
am 


| 75. | 80.2 |101.7 |112.2 104.0 | 79.7 | 75.0 


Jacksonville, 


.1| 65.6 
8 209. 3 

| 34.1 

72. 4 | 92.6 


8 | 76.2 | 74. 

) 1130.5 139. 

isin hack ¢ 4 18.7 5.9 | 9. 
I “d light. ° 2. é 5.1 | 55. 49. 

ire and fur- 

gs 3.7 |126.5 '140.0 |186.2 |224.2 |222.3 
.6 | 60.5 | 65.9 | 80.9 |102.8 [105. 6 


bo NI Ge tO 
ie 
Spas 


a 
~- 





-6 | 71.5 77.5 101. 116.5 1106. 2 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


33.4 61.8 | 60.7 71.0 | 90.8 | 62.7 
5.0 |109. 1 |123.3 167.6 |184. 5 |166. 6 27. 
, 2. ¢ .6 4.4 8.7 ae teratur ny! 
nd light ./ .3 | 10.4] 18.3 | 18.6 | 35.3 | 53.5 | 53.: | 52. 
rniture and fur- | | 
| 6. .1 | 56.4118. 5 |134.2 |175.5 |202.2 [202.2 (156. 
Miscell nee wie : .7 | 28 SEO T mR! | a8 [ek hens | 96. | 





Total 11.9] 7.7 | 289 58.0 | 65.1 | 85.3 101.7 | 96.7 | 78.7 


Mobile, Ala. 


8.4 1110.5 | 73.5 | 39. 
23,7 \137. 4 |122.2 | 90.6 
sin J . - 3. 6 9.6 | 34 53.6 | 53.2 
nd light .8 | 27.1 | 57. i. 75.6 | 86.3 |122.3 |102. 
Fi ur iiture and 
i 4 B. 3 § (108.3 |113. 3.3 (177.9 |175. 4 (140. 
Miscellaneous. ....... é 3. a 2 | | 75. 7.0 \100. ¢ 100.7 | 96. 

















+0 | 98.3 | 70. 
| 








75. 3 | 91.0 5.3 | 73. ! .5 | 50.3 | 51.8 
151. 6 (219.7 4 /201.8 |159.5 (131.5 |117.5 
13.4 | 23.4 | 32.4 | ; .2 | 44.0 | 53. 
45.4 | 50.6 ; A 5.9 | 92.4 | 90. 


ee 
~I No COnw 


Clothing 

Housing 

Fuel and light 

Furniture and fur- 
nishings 

Miscellaneous 


— 
$© po 


136.6 |172.9 (205.1 |185.9 |156.5 [136.7 |132. 


| 


75.1 | 95.8 |111.9 /116. 3 117.6 |117. 8 |116. 





&) &S 

















79.2 |103. 119. 2 [101 4 81. 


2No ane. 
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TABLE 


2.—CHANGES 


MONTH 








Fuel ‘onal light 

Furniture and fur- 
Es 

Miscellaneous. ....... 


IN COST OF L 
JUNE, 


LY LABOR 


IVING IN 
1922—Continued. 


Norfolk, Va. 


19 CITIES 


REVIEW. 


FROM 


Per cent ofincrease from December, 1914, 


Dec., | Dec. ,| Dec., 
1915. 1916. ii 1917. 


De 
19] 


. 0 


| 
g | 86.2 
| 380 | 
* | 


105. 5 
5.2 | 76. ! 


} 
c.,| June, ie 


8. | 1919. | 1919. 


| 

i07. 

1176.5 
70. 8 


91. 
158, 4 
63. é 
9.7 | 89. 


} 
39. 8 | 
. 8 

5 | 


.7 |143. 6 |165. 0 
3.7 | 97. 5 1108. 4 





6 | 


tees 


Dee ,| May, 


| 1920. | 1920. | 1921. 1921. | 


76.3 | 45 
153. 6 1121.6 
90. 3 | 94. 
Ere 97. ¢ 
164 0. 5 

1106. 3 1106. 


DECEMBE! 


o— 


‘Sept ,| Dee 


50.9 

} ' 

| Yo. ¥ 
94. 


| OS 


1921. 


1 





Total .6 ~7 | 45.2 80. 7.1 107. 0 pass 
| | 


109. 0 | SS. 











} | } 
68.1 | 37.8 | 44.6 | 43.9 
183. 5 |144. 7 |112. 2 \104. 6 
38.0 | 44.2 | 47.1 } 48.1 
96.0 | 85.6 | 89.3 | 92. 

J 

183. 4 1135.5 |100.1 |101. 
122. 3 119. 2 1116.4 116.2 


96. 5 |113. 5 |100.7 76. 0 


. eat ose tae 


Clothing 

Housing 

Fuel and light 

Furniture and fur- | 
nis shing zs 





79. 8 | 74. ¢ 





Portland, Me. 


.8 ; 86.8 $0.6 | 91.9 114.5 

Clothing : 2.8 | 85. 8 (103. 8 |148. 5 165. 9 147. | 
Housing ’ ‘ -4) 25) 5.7] 10.7 | 14.5] 20. 
Fuel and light 9 | 67.7 | 58.4 | 69. 83.9 |113. é 





} 


i 

» 8 | 

Furniture and fur- 
nishings 3.5 |110.8 |126.4 (163.7 190.3 [191.2 

Miscellaneous 3.0 | 65.6 | 72.1 | 83.2] 89.4 94. ; 


0} 7 -3 | 91.6 uh teakd Bed: 
| 














Portland, Oreg. 





81.6 
142, 1 
27.7 
42,3 


67.1 
115. 5 
20, 2 
31.3 


107. 
158. 
33. 
46. 


H ousing 

Fuel ond light 

Furniture and fur- 
| Th 

Miscellaneous........ 


183. 
79. 


54. 5 , 22.1 145. 
al. 57.9 | 62. 7 








31. 
































83.7 7 fo 





San Francisco and Oakland, Calif. 





40,6 | 4 
110, 1 (106.3 
23.6 | 25,8 
65,3 | 65,3 


63. 40, 

134. 
13. 
28. | 


116, 
61, 


wa) 
PNP © 
w& On Oaua 


Hous 

Paoclana ight 
Furniture and fur- false 
87.4 


1113, 9 
86.8 


| 64.6 | | 63.6 











oo | go 
































2 No change. 
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2,—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
JUNE, 1922—Concluded. 


Savannah, Ga. 
























































= 
Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 
_ Jiem cpenditure. | | | | ] | | 
| Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | June, Dec., | June,| Dec., | May, |Sept.,| Dec.,| Mar.,) Tune, 
1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1938. | 1919. = 1919. | 1920.'| 1920. | 1921: } 1921. | 1921. | 1922. | 1922. 
| . | } 

’ | | 
F00d...-sccceesece 110.3 | 17.6 | 50.8 | 76.2 | 74.2 , 80.9 | 91.7 | 63.5 | 28.7 | 36.8 | 33.7 | 16.7 |} 22 7 
ee eee eee -8 | 24.1 | 56.6 [133.6 1146.3 {195.9 [212.1 {171.5 |133.2 1101.3 | 84,2 | 74.1 Tied 

. i isi < -ueaes << 11,4/)13.0]14.3 5.9 | 10.2 22.0 33.5 | 58.6 61.9 60. 6 | 60.9 | 58.8 57.8 

: Enel l light. ...... 11,3 |11.7 |} 21.1 | 37.5 | 35.5 | 52.2 | 65.3 | 94.4 | 74.2 | 66.4 | 66.1 | 65,3 5.2 

; Fur iture “and fur- } 
nishingS...cesseese 1,8 | 12.8 | 50.7 {128.6 |136.5 |182.1 |207.2 |206.6 |175.9 150.2 | 133.7 126.0 | 120.1 
in NOOB. is cs oe 1,2) 14.5 | 42.5 | 67.3 71.2 | 82.0] 83.8 | 91.5 93.0 | 88.0 | 87.4 84.6 | 81.1 

T Total. .....2.. 1,2 | 14.6 | 42.5 | 75.0 | 79.8 | 98.7 [109.4 | 98.7 | 77.6 | 71.3 | 66.2 | 56.9| 56.8 

| SS a eS ee ee a a eee 

Seattle, Wash. 

& | ) 
= F000 ...ccccccccceces 12.8 8.5 | 38.7 | 72.5 | 69.3 | 80.9 [102.3 | 54.1 | 27.1 | 34.9 | 30.5 | 27.11 30.0 
lothing. <c'«0<entapa< 1.2 | 11.3 | 36.4 | 88.0 [110.2 1154. 5 |173. 9 |160.5 128.7 | 93.5 | 88.7] 79.8] 78.0 
38 [OUSING....-ceececee 12.4115.4] 1.6] 44.3 ] 51.5 | 71.5] 74.8] 76.7 | 74.8 | 71.3 | 69.2 | 67.0] 64.7 
bi ueland light... 12] 2.9] 23.9] 51,8 |] 51.8 | 63.8 65.8 78.7 | 78.7 | 77.8 | 69.0 | 66.8 64.3 

- Furniture and fur- 4 
nishingS........---| 8.5 | 27.4 | 52,3 1141.5 |154.4 |201.0 |221.2 |216.4 |177.2 |151.7 |149.9 142.4 | 137.3 
y MiscellaneouS........ 11.0] 7.4] 31.1 | 58.5 | 71.4 | 86.8 | | 90. ; 95.5 |105. 5 |105. 5 1102.6 | 99.2] 97.6 
Tedd, .cckcsi- 11,0] 7.4] 31.1 | 69.9 | 76.9 | 97.7 ios | 94,1 | 80.2 | 75.5 | 71.5 | 67.4 | 67.0 

! { | 





























_f Washington, D. C. 





















































Se 
(*) (5) | 

a ow eee eceee--| 0.6 | 15.7 | 61.1 | 90.9 84.6 | 93.3 108.4 | 79.0 | 47.4 | 59.1 | 51.1 | 40.8 | 44.3 
| IRING. «do cdnadche « 3,7 | 23.2 | 60.1 |112.6 [109.5 /165.9 [4184.0 |151.1 115.9 | 89.8 | 87.1 | 79.8 | 77.5 
22} 3g TS PRES Ae 11,5 |23.7 13.4 )11.5)11.4) 5.4] 15.6 | 24.7 | 28.8 | 29.1 | 30.4 | 31.3) 31.4 
| 76 ‘uel a I noob, a nade « (2) 7.3 | 24.9 | 40.9 | 41.8 | 42,8 | 53.7 | 68.0 | 57. 57.6 | 49.9 | 47.1 | 44.5 

| 245 Furniture and fur- 
%.1 ee 6.3 | 30.5 | 72.1 [127.4 [126.0 |159.3 |196. 4 |194.0 |149.0 /132.1 |122.4 |110.4 | 108.1 
me Miscellaneous........ t | 15.3 | 44.3 | 55.9 | 57.4 | 62.7 | 68.2 | 73.9 | 72.0 | 70.5 | 75.8 | 73.7 | 73.7 
’ we TOE ccccesece 1.0 | 14.6 | 4 47.3 | 73.8 71.2 | 87.6 =~ 3 87.8 | 67.1 | 66.2 | 63.0 | 56, 3| 57.6 

ee ; As ‘ 
—® Table 3 shows the changes in the cost of living from December, 
81917, to June, 1922, in 13 cities. The table is constructed in the 


Ssame manner as the preceding one and differs from it only in the 
ase period, and in the length of time covered. 


2 ABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
Pt JUNE, 1922. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to— 







































































Item of expenditure. l i Cee eae yor 

Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, | Sept., | Dec., | Mar., | June, 

1918. 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. 1921, | 1921, | 1921. | 1922.” | 1222, 
6 | SOO... 5 eas cbanbedascckeoss 19.0} 18.0] 27.9] 34.0} 12.8] 18.9] 15.8 17,2 111.9 | 110.5 
| | SLING anccscceceescoeece ---| 20.1) 40.7) 66.9) 80.5) 56.5) 35.2] 13.6) 83] 1.9) 4 
ae, ee aa rene 14.0] 14.5) 32.6) 40.4] 73.1) 78.8] 77.0| 75.4) 72.2) 68.1 
°i| 3 Puelamg Meme...............4- 17.0] 17.9); 30.8; 61.0] 66.8] 56.1 46.6! 43.71] 34.8 39. 1 
, Furniture and furnishings. ... . 24.9] 30.1] 49.9] 65.0] 58.4] 38.0] 25.3] 23.0] 16.1] 15.2 
0; pliscellaneous................. 14.8} 21.5} 31.7] 34.6] 39.7) 40.5] 39.4] 39.7) 36.1 | 3 .5 
. — fa | | | 
ee 19.7} 23.3] 37.9] 46.7| 38.5] 25.2] 20.7] 18.7 13.8] 13.7 
a. 6 is Sh | — eae Bhan 

— 1 Decrease. 4 Figures in this column are for April, 1919. 
2 No change. 6 Figures in this column are for November, 1919. 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER 
JUNE, 1922—Continued. v 








Birmingham, Ala. 






Per cent of increase from December, 1917, t« 
Item of expenditure. per | | 
| Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, | Sept., | Dec., 
| 1918. | 1919, | 1919. 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1921. 
i | 

| | | | | 
















| | | | | 
eae ee Tey 17.7| 183] 26.5 | 36.4; 11.9] 19.1] 16.2] 18.5 
aE Oi 23.9| 29.8] 57.6| 66.4] 45.1] 248 6.7 1.4/1 
i Ni Sie Sag a9 8.1] 12.8} 34.9] 40.3) 68.5] 77.4| 76.5! 70.9! 6 
Fuel and light................. 22.8; 31.9] 39.8] 55.3) 74.2! 54.3! 53.1 44.1) 2 
Furniture and furnishings... .. 19.4; 20.2] 45.1}; 55.6; 48.1); 32.0) 15.0! 12.0 
CT ere 13.8 | 16.3 3.81 30.4; 33.8 35.9 35.5 


16, 





I oo te bal. | ah cae > <haue 15.3| 181] 22.9| 38.7] 10.3 | 174/122] 183 
an ee 33.8] 48.3] 84.2/| 96.7] 73.5] 49.0! 22.6] 13.9 
| EEE TE oie $e nin 6h 2 | 8 12. 8 13.6} 25.0} 27.6} 28.2] 28.5 
Fuel and light................. 10, ( 5. 6 d 5. ) : 


. Colo. 









ee ee .7| 26.0) 41.5) 7.9)113.1).17.8] 188 )117 
| ac Cll A Seed 40.1) 53.2) 82.1) 96.8) 783) 53.9] 33.7 | 27.7| 18 
cide» tp «ud = 5 ote o46 545 12.8; 21.8) 33.5) 51.9) 69.8] 76.9) 80.1/ 82.6) %4 
Fuel and light..../............ 8.1 84) 19.6) 22.3) 47.1] 37.5| 40.0) 39.7) 33. 
Furniture and furnishings.....| 22.6 | 31.3 | 46. | 60.2) 58.9] 42.5) 32.5] 27.9) 21 2 
Miscellaneous. ..............-- 4.8 7) 32.3} 8} 42.8 | 3.1 

5. 3 | 





Indiana volis, Ind. 
I 



















epg al Ain Elly apnea | 17.8] 16.4 | 28.2} 49.0; 11.0 110.1 | 12.1] 184/11 
COIR 55 14463-<$4-0hb pen 3. 32.4} 40.1] 73.8] 87.9| 72.3) 45.8] 21.5| 16.2/ 1 
eaten ta eyeafinnet 16) 2.6] 11.6] 189] 32.9| 37.4} 414 43.8 | 42 
Fuel and light................. 19.8} 16.7) 27.3] 45.6) 60.3) 49.4) 47.5) 42.5) 34 
Furniture and furnishings.....| 18.9 | 24.8) 48.4) 67.5| 63.0) 35.3) 25.0) 22.5) 13 
Miscellaneous. .......... -vbbe> | 21.9) 26.8] 382) 40.5 | 47.5 | 47.4) 46.5) 46.2) 45 

aE ER, ae | 19. 21.1) 36.5| 50.2) 37.6} 23.9| 22.6 | 19.3) 1 








Kansas City, 
























17.3} 15.1] 24.5] 449] 102] 183] 14.3) 16.6 /115.7 
OG ETC ALBEE S oRe 40.7 | 44.7] 89.9 104. 5 | 76.3 | 52.3] 27.9) 24.1] 17 
Se Be 5.4 6.7} 26.0] 29.4; 63.9] 65.0] 66.2} 69.7] 64.% 
Fuel and light.................| 18.0) 9.6) 27.5] 35.2] 55.1) 43.3) 43.7) 42.6) 36. 
Furniture and furnishings... . . 31.1 | 37.9] 61.8] 73.0} 687] 50.0] 32.8 | 26.2} 15. 
Miscellaneous. ..............-- 15.6] 20.8| 31.5] 37.1) 40.3] 40.4] 382) 37.6) 33.1 
; \—— 
Somer erat 6 20.6 | 38.2 61.0 | 39.5] 27.3) 2.9 | 22.5) 19 

















1 Decrease. 


Foo 
( lot 
Hou 
Fue 
Fur 
Misc 


67,0 
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air 2.—CHANGES IN COST 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING. 





OF LIVING 


Mem phis, Tenn. 





IN 13 CITIES 
JUNE, 1922—Continued. 
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TO 








FROM DECEMBER; 1917, 














n of expenditure. 





Per cent of increase 











Hous! Beas ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Fuel and light...... Fase So Ut's o4- 
Furniture and furnishings... . - 
Miscellan@OUS. ...22----++2-e- 

Fotall. «cp deevectes 6Wecte 























| j 

Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, | Sept.,| Dec., | Mar., | June, 
1918. | 1919. | 1019. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | ig2i.’| 1921.’ | 1922." | 1922 

20.3 | 22.7) 24] 388] 7.0/114.2] 19.2]111.2]116.1 | 115.1 
27.7| 383| 66.2] 77.5] 59.0| 36.1] 20.2] 153] 93) 7.3 
(2) | 82) 2.11 35.9| 66.2] 79.7| 77.7| 77.3| 75.5!) 74.8 
26.8| 23.4] 341] 49.7] 105.4] 64.5] 66.1] 67.1] 61.8) 56.3 
25.4] 30.7] 53.2] 67.1] 53.9] 2.9] 192] 147] 89, 68 
16.1} 20.9] 23] 388] 43.2] 42.9] 422] 423] 39.9) 237.8 
18.3 | 3.3) 35.2 | 46.4) 39. 3| 26.7| 25.1 | 23.2) 19.2) 18.2 





from December, 1917, to— 
























































Fo0d... oocheccupadsesedoess cen 
Clothing...... shale 6e»dodleo¢s 
HOUSING. ccs cccscesccrcccesces 
Fuel and Tele Skah ek oe deo é< 
Furniture and furnishings... . . 
MiscoliRNOCic ».cassetinoe oes os 








T tal.... LF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








} 

















0} 17.9] 13.5| 14.9]110.0] 16.0 
6| 41.0] 184] 143] 97] 7.9 
g| 39.0| 44.9| 46.7] 46.7| 446 
3| 528] 505) 50.2] 43.7] 43.7 
8} 43.3] 30.5| 27.9] 21.9 | 21.4 
6| 37.9] 37.3] 37.4] 345] 32.6 











17.7} 21.4] 34.1] 50.0]; 13. 
33.5} 40.1] 67.0 | 76.7] 63. 
1,1] 12.0 8.0] 10.7] 36. 
14.7] 13.4} 22.4] 36.9] 60. 
18.1} 23.6] 45.6) 65.5] 65. 
12.3} 15.9] 25.4] 31.3] 37. 

32.7 | 43. 35. 
































Clothing. i fodb sti eh os sc cctieed 
Housing 
Fuel and Etsetthes oi 55s... 
Furniture and furnishings... . . 
MisccllamesGe aie ocd occ ccccée 






New Orleans, La. 












































16.6] 17.4] 21.1] 28.6] 10.7/110.7] 16.4] 19.3/1120] 1128 
36.8] 48.8] 83.2] 94.9] 609.4] 45.0] 29.2] 24.9] 189 15.6 
(2) -L] 10.8] 129] 39.7] 46.7] 49.5] 57.9] 582) 58.5 
19.7] 20.8] 24.7] 36.3] 41.5] 29.2] 36.2] 40.4] 31.8] 33.4 
23.8] 30.0] 57.7] 75.9] 63.9] 47.7| 30.7| 285] 20.8] 17.9 
15.9) 17.5] 35.1] 428] 57.1) 582] 61.0] 60.2] 59.1 58. 6 
17.9| 20.7} 33.9] 41.9] 36.7/ 23.8 aed geil cad 18.9 












Clothing ods ode Cbd Sescesocccsce 
pO ee ee epee ee, oe 
oe |” ea eee 
Furniture and furnishings..... 

B Miscellaneous. «..00020--0000<- 
| a 


























188; 16.2; 25.1] 36.5] 143] 188] 13.0) 15.6 /)1144/ 112.2 
35.9} 45.3) 82.8) 91.3) 75.4) 50.7] 27.2) 2.6) 19.3) 17.3 

7.6), 13.5) 15.5] 349) 35.0) 55.5) 55.5) 55.3) 55.3) 56.7 

9. 2 9. 4 98] 31.7] 644] 59.8] 55.6) 66.2 66.0) 66.0 
2%.3 | 34.1) 68.1] 77.4] 781) 582) 36.2) 31.6) 23.7) 20.1 
16.3; 16.7] 283] 41.2] 46.3] 486) 47.6] 48.0) 444) 43.4 
19.8] 21.8| 36.2} 49.1] 39.3] 27.7] 24.4] 22.8 | 17.4 17.8 























Pood......cueieihs oc. cevevh.- 
Clothing 
ie ae 
Fuel and ligh$................ 
Furniture and furnishings... .. 
Misccliineiss es 

















) 
20.5 | 20.6| 23.1) 361] 1L9/ 17.4/ 110/129 1102] 17.8 
33.8| 42.3] 786] 93.6| 69.0] 43.8/ 242/ 21.2) 15.9] 129 
10] 3.6] 9.8] 125] 25.9) 294] 33.0] 341/| 342] 345 
11.8] 114] 187] 36.1] 622)| 47.1] 46.7| 46.8/ 36.7| 33.4 
26.3 | 28.6] 55.9| 75.4] 70.0| 488] 36.0] 33.0| 281] 27.6 
9.0] 13.5] 240] 324] 36.0] 387|/ 384] 384) 35.5] 347 
17.9| 20.6} 32.0] 43.8] 33.3] 20.2| 19.5 | 18.3 | 12.9| 13.2 


























2 No change. 
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TasBLE 3.—CHANGES IN 





COST OF LIVING IN 13 CIFIES FROM 
JUNE, 1922—Continued. 


DECEMBER 





St. Louis, Mo. 





Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to 





Item of expenditure. ; { ‘ 











| } 
| Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, | Sept., | Dec., 
| 1918, | 1919. | 1919, | 1920. | 1920. heal. | 1921. | 1921 
a * 8 , ig —— 
OR. iti kedickhbdeKadhinds | 18.0] 16.1 | 96.2} 46.2} 88{110.1| 145 |1116 
Clothing...... See ee ee | 32.4] 39.3 78.1) 89.7 70. 0 43.8) 21.2) 17.2 
Ee Se ee a ee | 2.7% «a6 16.8 | 29.8) 42.4) 52.5 61.2 63. 8 
Fuel and light................ | 48 3.7 8&2) 19.6) 42.6} 30.9)| 29.5 33. 4 | 
Furniture and furnishings.....| 21.8 | 32.5] 52.9 73.1} 70.2} 43.51 25.1) 19.2 
Miscellaneous. ................ | 14.5) 164.7] 30.3 | 87.6] 438.2! 42.1 2.0 40, € 
Se eee 16.7 | 17.9 | 34.2/ 48.9] 35.4) 23.1] 220! 185 









Scranton, 

















} | | | i 
| SPRY eae ES | 21.3] 181| 26.9] 41.4 | 17.81140)] 28] 41 
DEL JL), 3k he can da Ohs sae 34.4 49.6 82.1 97.7 76. 5 54.3} 31.3] 29.1 | 
DEEL 3%. wd edb bocpdatudoae o 6. 2 2.4 17.2 18. 5 41.5 42.2 44.6 | 
Poel ana light. ............... 24. 25.7} 31.5) 43.51 67.31 62.8) 64.8] 67.1 | 
Furniture and furnishings... -. 27.0} 35.6} 48.9] 62.8/] 62.0 48. 6 4. 6 0. 7 | 
Miscellaneous. ...............-. 21.4 2.9 34.7 | 47.9 50.4) 54.6 53. 8 52. 4 
a epee yeep © 21.9 | 25.0 | 37.1 | 51.5 | 39.1) 282) 26.3 tel 
! 














I Decrease. 


The following table shows the changes in the cost of living 
United States from 1913 to June, 1922. These figures ar 
marization of the figures for the 32 cities which appear in the pr 
tables, computed on a 1913 base. 








TABLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO J 








Per cent of increase from 1913 (average) to 






Item of —— eee VS eon _— 


, : | j | } | 
ne ire } 2 - 
expenditure. June,| Dec., | May, |Sept.,| Dec 














| 
Dec, | Dec., | Dec., Dec.,| Dec., | June,| Dec.., 



































| 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1019. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. 1921. 
| | ! | 
ere 5.0 | 5.0 | 26.0 | 57.0 | 87.0 | 84.0 | 97.0 [119.0 | 72.0 | 44.7 | 53.1 | 49.9 
Clothing. ..... 10; 47) 20.0) 49.1 1105.3 [114.5 |168.7 [187.5 |158.5 |122.6 | 92.1 | 84.4 
Housing ...... (1) 15] 2.3 -l1] 9.21142) 25.3 | 34.9 | 51.1 | 59.0} 60.0} 61.4 
Fuelandlight.| 10; 10) 84) 24.1 | 47.9 | 45.6) 56.8) 71.9 | 94.9 | 81.6 | 80.71 81.1 
Furniture and 
furnishings..| 4.0} 10.6 | 27.8 | 50.6 [113.6 [125.1 [163.5 [192.7 [185.4 1147.7 |124.7 [118.0 |10 
Miscellaneous.| 3.0 | 7.4 | 13.3 | 40.5 | 65.8 | 73.2 | 90.2 [101.4 |108.2 108. 8 |107.8 |106.8 |1 
Total...| 3.0 5.1 | 18.3 | 42.4 | 74.4] 77.3 | 99.3 has. 5 |100. + | 80.4 | 77.3 | 74.3 





























1 No change. 


Wholesale Prices of Commodities, April to June, 1922. 


N CONTINUATION of information published in the Moniiiy 
Labor Review for May, 1922, there are presented herewith ¢! 
average prices in April, May, and June of the commodit 

included in the revised series of index numbers of wholesale | 
constructed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For conve 

of comparison with pre-war prices, index numbers based on avers? 
prices in the year 1913 as 100 are shown in addition to the stat: 

of absolute money prices. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES. 






WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1922. 


= | | 
: Index numbers. 
Average prices. 1913— 10 























































Commodity. aa Levees ind 
May, 


June, | Apriil,; Mav, | June, 
| 1922: 


1999. | 192 1 1999 
1922 22 





Farm products. 





7, malting, per bushel, Chicago................. | $0.640 | $0.679 | $0.608 | 102.3 108.6 97.2 
































rm, per bushel, Chicago— : 
bs ( ceaeaamieben ot : eA BS ere 588} .618/ .609 } 94.1 98.9 io 
“rT SRGRE ST PIRES s SEES IERIE | .576} .609) .601| 93.6 | 99.0) 97.7 

Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chicago...........-. | -393 | . 408 | . 372 | 104, 4 107.1 we ° 

Rve, No. 2, Ae nage CE bok cane canhcdstcsocese | 1, 043 | 1,056 . 836 | 163.9 | 166.0 129 

Wheat, per bushel— — . A ton 

No. 1, northern spring, ROME s ... dasenseusese 1.3 1 446 | 1.249 | l . : 158.3 | = 
No. 2, red winter, ¢ hicago.... Sen ic dabsebeenete 1 391 ie 356 | 1,160 141,1 137. ) 117.6 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City.................. | 1.360} 1.367 | 1.240 | 155.1) 155.9] ! al. 4 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis.............. | 4 563 i 1,589 | 1.419 | 178 9] 181.9) 162.5 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg................ | 1,630} 1.624 1,448 | 175.5 | 174.8 |, 1568 

Live stock and poultry: Se: Chi | 

Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, icago— saci ai 
ORME BO PMID «055 oo ooo. kc ee ccc cc ccssccceesees | 8.906] 8.985 | 9. 456 | yh a | a 9 
Good to choice. .... oe ss sccccencccccccassbosesoose | 8406) 8.615 | 8.863) 98. 101, : oo 

—- per 100 pounds, Chicago— | oe: eee lam ok trampiati | 122.0 | 1946 a’ 

GEPOEE be 6 bo 6 0+ 0 a6 bw 0 5 bc aap Fem 08 60gn gs e6bsdbbisssccs . o SLA 220 | + “t. 0 She 2 
I i 00s Ss | 10. 500 | 10.660 | 10.600 | 124.2] 126.1 | 125.4 

Sheep, per 100 pounds, Chicago— wen ge Pict rf. ts aol 
Ewes, native, all grades... shavititenhancvdveeens 6.969 | 5.900 688 | ae 125.9 | 100.0 
Lambs, western, good to choice.................. Soe >> | 11, 438 | 169.6 | 160. I 146 

ts, Sea ee eee | 9.4 
pte 5 | 16 
dee avkaie Sanches 0Gha5incanes: 73 | 17 
(c) Other farm. products: i 

jeans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, New York...| 7. 8. 10.125 | 75? 2.5 

Clover seed, contract grades, per 100 pounds, Chicago..| 22.000 | 21.920 | 19.380 | 183. 132.7 | 3 

Cotton, middling, per pound— b | 139 a 
ah diel dhe sécabaanscscdececccescns -168 | .194 217 | 108. % | 152 0.6 

EN EF OS a Ee ee | } . 

Cotton seed, per ton, average price at gin............. | ; 

Eggs, fresh, per doz 2— 64 oF 249 | 105.1 | 107.4 98 9 
Lintrsg Si to BOSUON...- 4 +++ -eeeeeeeeeeeeneeees * 933 | ‘oan | “aon | 10R.1 | 308.4 | - 
‘irsts, Chicago....... Og 8 eed RE Lt 2 Sd - 23% . 2 22 2 | 106.4) 98.7 
Extra firsts, Cincinnati........................... . 234 | . 233 . 222 pty 103. 9 19. 2 
Candied, New Orleans. ...............0..-2-ss00 - 260) +255) .225 | 1 ; 108. 8 | 96.0 
, -« Soe aS Gere eases - 265 - 267 | 248 | 6 | 107-2 | 99.6 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia............... 2 269 275] .272 | oa ; 104.3 | 103.: 
Extra pullets, San Francisco....... aetna Su minceeie . 249 . 240 44) oat oore| ol 

Flaxseed, No. 1, per bushel, Minneapolis............. 2.646 | 2.797 | 2. 469 | 190. 2 | 207.3 | 183 L 

Hay, per ton— ~ ’ ao : aan 
Alfalfa, No. 1, Kansas City ae ameree Zoeess eee sé 22. 750 | 22. 750 | 16. 625 | 4- 160. 117. 2 
Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati. ................ 20.313 | 20, 300 | 17. 188 | 165.3 ete) sae o 
Timoth a ES SOR ee 26.500 | 26.300 | 22.875 | 169.5 | 164.1 | 142.7 

Hides and skins, per pound— ot ’ me btedat ese) oo 
Caliskins, No. 1, country, Chicago................ - 131 . 134 152 | ie ee 0 | 0.5 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York...... TER - 86 . 705 - 699 | 121.1 99. 1 | 98.3 
Hides, heavy, country cows, No. 1, Chicago. ..... . 083 . 089 - 107 | os. HU 58. f | 70.8 
Hides, packers, heavy, native steers, Chicago..... . 134 . 146 168} £2. 79. 4 1.4 
Hides, packers, heavy, Texas steers, Chicago..... -127) 1137) .155| 1-1) 75.7 | 85. 5 

‘ Hops, prime to choice, per ound— - ; oa anle cat <e 
ee eC RPG, EUOW 2 OPK. .w osc ccc caacs . 241 » 235 231 | 190 6 88. 2 | i. 9 

on eee aE Saal lt FE ae - 190 .179 . 130 -2 | 104.0 | 75.6 

Milk, fresh quart— m4 
Chic o (vicinity) Deceescesece eecccccscscsscccsces 082]. 037 | - 036 | 85.7] 97.1 | 94.4 
EE MMIOY) 5 a nccccosenesescdesccccceses -056 | .044| 044) 158.1] 1246) 124.6 
San Francisco (vicinity)... .........-...-..c.ceee- - 061 061 | .061 | 155.4) 155.4 | 155.4 

Onions, fresh, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago... ..... 5.859 | 3.177 | 2.219 | <4 202.1} 141.1 

Pearse, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va.............. - 039 . 039 . 036 109.3 | 109.3 | 100.3 

beet | are | oo 
hee 4g to choice, per 100 pounds, Chicago...| 1.606 | 2.250| 2.994 | 156.9 219, 8 | 292. 4 

_ Sweet, No. 1, per five-eighth bushel, Philadelphia.| 1.244] 1.250 (@) | 257.7 | 259.0 |....... 

Rice, per ound, New Orleans— be . 

MEE, GEUEEIN SS Sos. ccc cccbectoccecccce - 047 . 048 . 048 (7) ( Rt; C ) 
_ Honduras, head, clean. ..... Tere Ee as . 062 . 062 . 062 | 122.1 | 122.1 | 122. 1 

Tobaceo, aay good leaf, dark red, per 100 pounds, ay eset ox one 6 ed one's | n'a | 20 

Louisville, Ky........... + * Detasaetane paacke of ‘ 27.! . 83) 208; 

Wonk, Oho, ibatet:... 1.135| 1.162] 1.162 | 183.9 | 188.2 | 188.2 

ine clothing, scoured...............- Vide ht. Ce has , H . 162 -§ 2 8. 
Fine delaine’ scoured paar caves ca it643565005 1.191} 1.191 | 1.191 |1216.6 | 216.6 | 216.6 
Het Diood, scoured . .....:...-........----.00---- 978] .978| .978| 96.8] 196.8] 196.8 
One-fourth and three-eighth grades, scoured...... -727 727 74% ' 151.9 ° 151.9 '° 155.8 
1 No quotation 2 No 1913 base price. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1922—Contin: 





Average prices. 

Commodity. ciple tien Tine tn 
April, | May, | June, | 
1922. 1922. 1922. 








Foods. 
(a) Meats: 
Beef, fresh, per pound— 
Carcass, good native steers, Chicago 
Sides, native, New York 
Be: po, extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), New 
or 
Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago 
Lamb, dressed, per pound, Chicago. ...............-- 
Mutton, dressed, per pound, New York 
Pork, fresh, per pound— 
Loins, Chicago 
Loins, western, New York 
Pork, cured— 
Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), New York.... 
Sides, pond iy per pound, Chicago 
Sides, short clear, per pound, Chicago 
Poultry, dressed, per pound— 
Hens, heavy, Chicago 
Fowls, 48-56 pounds to dozen, New York 
Veal, dressed, good to prime, per pound, New York.. 
Butter, cheese, and milk: 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 
Boston 





Cincinnati 

NS, caren os Latta ccédilibe<cdececesoccce 
Re i he ek ae 
Philadelphia 

St. Louis 


Cheese, whole milk, per po 
American twins, Chicago 
State, fresh flats, colored, average, New York... . 
California flats fancy, San Francisco 
Milk, fresh. (See Farm products.) 
Milk, condensed, case of 48 14-ounce tins, New York.. 
Milk, evaporated, case of 48 16-ounce tins, New York. . 
Other foods: 
Beans, medium, choice. (See Farm products.) 
Bread, per pound— 





San Francisco.... 
Cocoa, beans, Arriba, per pound, New York 
Coffee, Rio, No. 7, per pound, New York 
Copra, South Sea, sun dried, per pound, New York.. 
Eggs, fresh, dozen. (See Farm products.) 


Cod, large, shore, pickled cured, per 100 pounds, 
Gloucester, Mass 
Se, split, per barrel (180-190 pounds), 
New York 
Mackerel, salt, large, 3s, per barrel, Boston 
Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per dozen, factory... 
Flour, rye; white, per barrel, Minneapolis 
Flour, wheat, barrel— 
Winter patents, Kansas City 
Winter straights, Kansas Cit 
Standard patents, Minneapo 
Second patents, Minneapoli 
Patents, Portland, Oreg 
Patents, soft, winter, St. Louis 
Straights, soft, winter, St. Louis 
Patents, Toledo 
Fruit, canned, per case, New York— 
Peaches, California, standard 24s 


S 
~I 
or 
oO 








oN pn 
EBSs 


_ 
_ 
w 


PMNS PANS 
BRASEES 
Baez 


Agrees ge Hawaiian, sliced, standard 2}s 


Fruit, dried, per pound, New York— 
Apples, evapor State, choice...........-...- 
Currants uncleaned, barrels 
Prunes, California, 60-70s 
Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk 


























(c) 


1) Boots and shoes, per pair, factory: 
Children’s— 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 





Commodity. 





Foods—Con 


Other foods—Concluded. 
Fruit, fresh— 


cluded. 


Apples, Baldwins, per barrel, Chicago. ........... 


Bananas, Jamaica 9s, 


per bunch, New York...... 


Lemons, California (300-360 count), per box, 


Chicago. ....... Te 
Oranges, California, c 
Glucose, 42° mixing, per 1 


hoice, per box, Chicago. .... 
00 pounds, New York...... 


Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 


mill 
Lard, prime, contract, pe 
Meal, corn, Pe 100 pound 

White, f. 
Yellow, Philadelphia 


r pound, New York........ 
s— 


a Ss. <psbdheasnesveccocka 





Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon, New York. .| 
Oatmeal, car lots, in barrels (180 pounds), per hun- 


dredweight, New York 


| 


Oleomargarine, standard, uncolored, per pound, | 


CHIGHBES ds da vices ceicces 


Oleo oil, extra, per pound, Chicago................... 
Pepper, black, Singapore, per pound, New York..... 


Rice 
Salt, American, medium 


ChiCag@e, «4 -05-- ge ce rcrcsweccccesaccccccccececccce| 


Sugar, per pound, New Y 


(See Farm products.) 


, per barrel (280 pounds), 


ork— 


INNO, C5560 cccbddascesssonnibes« 


Raw, 96° centrifugal . 
Tallow, edible, 
Tea, Formosa, 
Vegetables, canned— 


Corn, Maryland-Maine style, per dozen, New York! 


er pound, Chicago....... obpedithen Jas 
ne, per pound, New York........... 


Peas, State and western, No. 5, per dozen, New 


York 


eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee 


Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No. 3, per 


dozen, New York 
Vegetables, fresh. 
Vegetable oil— 


(See Farm products.) 


Coconut, crude, per pound, Pacific coast.......... 


Average prices. 





April, | May, 


1922. | 1922. 
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Index numbers. 
(1913= 100.) 


A pril, | May, 
1922. 1922. 


| June, 
| 1922, 














| $8.050 | $8. 





Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York...-. 
Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, per pound, 
New York........... 
Olive, edible, in barrels, per gallon, New York.... 
Peanut, crude, per pound, f. 0. b. mill............ 
Soya me crude, in barrels, per pound, New 
Yor 


ee ee es 


eee eee eee eee eee eee Pee eee ee eee ee eee eee) 


Vinegar, cider, 40 grain, in barrels, per gallon, New 
York 


Cloths and clothing. 





Little boys’, gun metal, blucher................. 
Child’s, metal, polish, high cut............... 
Misses’, black, vici, polish, high cut.............. 
Youths’, gun me 


Men’s— 


BIGGE, GON, WhmCher . . . oc cccccccccccccceceee 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal................... 
Black, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather......... 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt ts aR 
Mahogany, chrome, side, Goodyear welt, bal. .... 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, calf..........-.......-. 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather........... 
BS WENN. ob canes vcesiwsvecchccicccccss 
Vici kid, black, Goodyear welt................0.. 


Women’s— 


Black, kid, Goodyear welt, 84-inch lace........... 
Kid, Goodyear welt, Dinch lace. ................- 


, blucher........ bowbsocoece tes 





ay sewed, 8}-inch lace.................. 


Kid, ney 
Patent leather pump, McKay sewed............. 


1 No quotation. 


2476° —22_6 











$7. 750 500 | 
2.500! 2.500} 2.710 
5. 406 6. 250 6. 531 
7. 313 8, 250 9. 188 
2.570 | 2.650] 2.795 
1.336 | 1.350] 1,250 
112} .119 .121 
1. 286 1.300 1. 208 
1. 750 1. 675 1. 650 
.410| .410 410 
906 2. 869 3. 066 
.175| .175| .175 
095 | .096 100 
106} .103 099 
2. 440 2. 440 2. 440 
52 . 053 059 
. 040 . 041 046 
.072| .073 077 
. 300 . 300 . 300 
1. 000 1. 600 1, 000 
1.425 | 1.425] 1.425 
1.650 | 1.600] 1.500 
085 | .085 085 
113] .113 112 | 
.115| + .117 .112 | 
1.800} 1.800} 1.800 | 
100} -100} .100| 
3} .13]}] | 
. 300 . 300 . 280 | 
| 
1.615! 1.615 | 1.615 
1.568 | 1.568] 1.568 
1.853 | 1.853 | 1.853 
1.473 | 1.473 | 1.473 | 
6.500 | 6.500} 6.500 | 
4.500 4.500 | 4.500 
2.900 | 2.900} 2.900. 
4.500 4.500] 4.500 
3.350 3.350] 3.350 
4.600 4.600] 4.600 
3.250 | 3.250] 3.25 
1.645 1.645 | 1.645 
5.750 5.750 | 5.750 | 
4.190! 4.150 | 4.150 | 
5.000 5.000 | 5.000 | 
3.250 | 3.250] 3.250) 
3. 3.600 | 3.600 | 


2 No 1913 base price. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1922—Continu 








| a 


, | ar 
Average prices. Ind 


Commodity. — 
| April, |} May, | June, | April, 
1922. 1922. 1922. 1922, 


Cloths and clothing—Concluded. 


(b) Cotton goods: 

Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to the pound, per 
yard, New York $0. 16 $0. 191 | $0. 196 
Drillings, brown, per yard, New York— 

Massachusetts D sta andard, 30-inch 12! . 126 - 128 
Pepperell, 29-inch, < j | 125 - 129 - 130 | 
Flannels, per yard, oer York— 
Colored, 2.75 yards to the pound - 16 - 163 
Unbleached, 3.80 yards to the pound 2: . 128 
Ginghams, per yard— 
Amoske: ag, 2- inch, 6.37 yards to the pound, 





~ 126 





Lancaster, Minch, 6.50 yards to the pound, | 
| i 8 RS OE SS Pe eee | |} .135] 
Hosiery, per dozen pairs— 
Meén’s half hose, combed yarn, New York 
Ww omen’s, cotton, silk mercerized, mock seam, 


Women’s, combed yarn, 16-ounce, New York .... 
Muslin, bleached, 4/ ‘4, per yard— 
Fruit ay Loor m, New York 
Lonsdale, factory 
Rough Rider, New York 
Wamsutta, fac tory 
Print cloth, 27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound, per 
yard, Boston 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4, ) yard— 
Indian Head, 2.85 yards to the pound, Boston 
Pepperell, 3.75 ; yards to the pound, New Y ork. 
Ware Shoals, 4 yards tothe pound, New Y ork.. 
Thread, 6-cord, J. & P. Coates, per spool, New York.. 
Underwear— 
Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments, 
New York a 7.! 7.500 
Women’s union suits, combed yarn, per dozen, | 
New York | 14.000 | 14.000 | 14.000 
Yarn, pound, Boston— 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 10/1 cones. . . .314 3 . 360 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22/1 cones... . 350} .37 . 400 
Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 20/2 _ 298 . 326 . 359 
Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 40/2................. . 473 6 . 556 
Woolen goods: 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard, 





- 900 -927 |; .950 | 
Overcoating, soft faeed, black, per yard, 1, 710 ; 2. 105 
Suitings, per yard— 
Clay worsted, diagonal, 12-ounce, factory (ty (1) 
Clay worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce, factory 2. 498 q 2. 783 
Middlesex, wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce, New York.| 2.835} 3. | 3.060 } 
Serge, 11-ouwnce, factory 2.115 5 2.300 | 
Trousering, cotton warp, 11/114 ounce, per yard, New 
York . 600 ‘ | 1.600 
Underwear— 
Merino, shirts and drawers, per dozen garments, 








1 30. 500 
Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per dozen, | 
New York 26. 6. 460 | 26.460 | 269. 
Women’s dress goods, per yard— 
Broadcloth, 9}-ounee, 54-56-inch, New York | 1.86 3 1. 360 
French serge, 35-inch, factory . 65 . 6! . 650 
Poplar cloth, cotton warp, factory ~ 325 32! . 325 
Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch, New York...) .5L ~515 | .585 
Sterm serge, double warp, 50-inch, factory |} .8hé ‘ 815 | 1 
Yarn, per pound— 
Crossbred stock, 2/32s, per pound, Boston 2.4 ~3f 1. 427 
Half blood, 2/40s, per pound, Philadelphia. . -.-.. . 000 2. 100 
Fine domestic, 2/508, per pound, Philadelphia. - . 250 . 2. 300 
Silk, ete.: | 
one thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, New | 
Y 2. 077 


, po 
China, Canton filature, extra extra A, New Y ork.| 6. 272 
Japan, Kansai, No.1, New York 6.517 
Japan, special extra extra, New York 6. 909 
Silk yarn, per pound, New York— 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/1 4. 230 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, DMG cio) mroteises | §.179 





No quotation. 
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Commodity. 











W HOLESALE 





Fuel and lighting. 






\ nthracite coal, per gross ton, New York, ti 







KOE. oo OG ce Secs ecesereccccoceooceseececeees 
7 Pit ess wrasse <0 nan ans owges ais 
et Stk nn 00a knee => «eae dow oe 
BLOVCE. cc ec cecccccccceccccscccescecesceccseses 
(bh) Bituminous coal: 
' Minerun, per net ton, Chicago.............. 

Prepared sizes, per net ton, Chicago......... 
Screenings, per net ton, Chicago. ............ 
Minerun, Kanawha, per net ton, Cincinnati. co 

Mine run, smokeless, New River, per net ton, Cin- | 
atin asislile pitas eh atin see ue 
Minerun, Pocahontas, per gross ton, Norfolk 
Prepared sizes, Pittsburgh, per net ton...... 
(c) Other fuel and lighting: 






Gasoline, motor, per gallon, New York...... 
Matches, average of several brands, per gro 
York 
Crude petroleum, at wells, per barrel— 
California, 20° 
Kansas-O klahoma 
Pennsylvania . .. 
Refined petroleum, per gallon, New York 
Standard white, 110° fire test . .. 
Water white, 150° fire test............... 







eee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
















Meials and metal products, 

























(a) Iron and steel: 
Jron ore, per ton, lower lake perts— 
Mesabi, Bessemer, 55 per cent ...................- 
Non-Bessemer, 514 per comt. ........ccccccccces 
Pig iron, gross ton-- 
ee ee 
I RENNIN ois Bin. on be dibc chececccccecs 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh............ 
Foundry, No. 2, Birmingham, Ala............... 
Ferromanganese, per gross ton, seaboard............. 
Spiegeleisen, 18 and 22 per cent, per gross ton, furnace.| 
Bar iron, per pound— 
sest refined, Philadelphia........................ 
A 
Bars, reinforcing, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh......... 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh............... 
Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York........ 
Skelp, grooved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh........... 
Steel billets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
Eh 6. dvds adahponscbdgbacedececsc cult 
EIS Pa SO eae ese 
Steel, merchant bars, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh..... 
Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh............-. 
Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
TL sha ok vedah ondhueseisetesen ee 
9 So | EP ye eee 
Steel sheets, black, per pound, f. o. b. Pittsburgh..... 
Steel, structural shapes, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh - . 
lerneplate, 8 pounds I. C., per base box (200 pounds), 
7 _ ae Sere aS 
Tin plate, domestic, coke, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh. 
Wire, per 100 pounds— 
Barbed, galvanized, Chicago. .................... 
_ Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh................ 
) (b) Nonferrous metals: 





Aluminum, New York, per pound 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, 
Copper, sheet, per pound, New York 
Copper wire, bare, per pound, mill 
Lead, pig, per pound, New York............ 
Lead, pipe, per 100 pounds, New York 
Quicksilver, per pound, New York.......... 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York....... 
Tin, pig, per pound, New York 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory.......... 
Zine, slab, per pound, New York 











1 No quotation. 








Coke, Connellsville, furnace, at ovens, per ne 


lewater: 


‘. | one 


> 


April, 


1422 


Ce 
nw) 


| 10. 664 


© SOG. ..! 


ss, New 
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per pound, refinery 





. d42 


10. 694 


5. 326 
5.645 
3. 938 


2 
> 
3.600 


950 
759 


. 500 


PRICES. 





4.475 | 


. 245 


1. 540 


1. 160 
. 250 


. 250 


-118 
. 202 


6. 200 
5. 550 


20. 000 
22. 585 
22.710 
15.875 
63.750 
30. 250 


. 023 
.021 
. 500 
. 500 
800 
1.475 


DE 


29. 500 
29. 500 
1. 500 
-O15 


40. 000 
40. 000 
. 031 
1.500 


. 600 
4.750 


136 


2.250 


.178 
. 126 
193 
. 148 
. 051 
072 
. 688 
. 671 
. 305 
6. 900 
. 052 


2 No 1913 base price. 


$10. 143 | 
Qa 


10. 360 


10. 610 | 


(1) 
6. 3538 
(i 
4.700 


4, 200 | 
5. 800 | 


4. 650 


6. 000 


. 205 


6. 200 
5. 550 


24. 600 
26. 360 
25. 760 
17. 600 
65. 000 
35. 000 


- 024 | 


- 021 
1. 600 
2. 500 

49. 600 


1. 609 | 


| 34. 000 


34. 000 
1. 580 
- 016 


40. 000 
40. 000 
. 031 
1. 600 


9, 606 
4. 750 
3. 430 


2. 290 


6. 900 


«055 





verage prices. 


June, 


1999 
LULé- 


5.825 | 149.4 
5.175 163.2 
25.000 | 136.0 
26. 960 13 s 
25. 960 | 141.9 
18.375 | 135.8 
67. 500 | 109.4 
35. 625 | 121.0 
-024 | 124.5 
-022 | 124.2 
1.600 | 109.0 
2.500 | 137.5 | 
50. 800 | 208.8 
1.700 | 106.1 
| 
35.000 | 114.4 
35.000 | 113.0 
1.700 | 96.9 
-016 | 100.0 
40.000 | 142. 
40.000 | 133.3 
.031 | 140.6 
1. 600 99.3 
9,600 | 138.4 
4.750 | 133.5 
J 
3.430 | 148.5 
2.250 | 148.8 
180 | 75.1 
136 | 80.3 
195 90.9 
- 158 88. 2 
058 | 116.1 
7.052 | 119.5 
-733 | 121.8 
. 716 | 109.5 
315 68.0 
6. 900 95.2 
. 057 89.9 
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(1913 


| } 
April, 





} 132, 





1922. 


239. 9 


200.7 |. 


204. 2 
211.3 
(2) 
(+) 
(2) 
163.6 


163.7 


158.3 


\*) 
183, 4 
147, 4 
189, 7 
351, 
240, 


136, 7 
163, 










9AQ 


149. 
163. 


167. ¢ 


153. § 


160. 


150. 5 
111. 5 
140. 


129. 
126. 
116. ; 
137. 
212. 
115. 


131. 
130. 3 
102. 
105. 


142. § 
133. ¢ 
141.6 
105. ¢ 


SY. ¢ 
125. ! 
129. f 
129. 
116. 

68. 


93. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1922—Continued 








Commodity. 


Average prices. 


April, 
1922. 


May, 
1922. 





(a) 


(d) 


(c) 
(d 


Building materials. 

Lumber: 
Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— 

3° eg eee smiae abe @oeccescons 

No. 2 and better 

Gum, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. Louis. 
Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 1, 000 feet, Chicago 
—- hard, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1, 000 feet, Chi- 


cago 
Oak, white, plain, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 


Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,000 feet, Buffalo, N. a 
Pine, yellow, southern, ’ mill, per 1 000 feet— 
Flooring, B and better 
Timbers, square edge and sound 
Poplar, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati. . 
Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, Boston 
Lath, » cat pine, No. 1, per 1, ;000, f. o. b. mill 


Shin 
* nal 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill 
Red cedar, 16 inches long, per 1 000, mill 
Brick, common building, per 1,000: 
Simple average Kay ard prices 
Run of kiln, we ant, Chicag 
Structural teal. Metal  y metal products.) 
Other buildi sadheatale: 
Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. o. b. plant— 
Simple av erage 7 6 6 plant prices in Pa., Ind., 
Tex., and 
Buffington, Ind. (representative of eastern prices). 
Crushed stone, he . “% cubic yard, New York. 
Gravel, per to pit, av of 22 plant prices. 
Hollow tile, building. per block, ~—. 
Lime, common, laa te per ton, f. 0. b. plant, average 
of 15 plant prices 
Sand, building, per ton, f. o. b. pit, average of 26 plant 


prices 
re roofing, per 100 square feet, f. o. b. quarry... ... 
Glass, plate— 

3 to 5 square feet, per square foot, New York 

5 to 10 square feet, per square foot, New York.... 
Glass, ae American, f. o. b. works— 

Single, A , per 50 square feet 

Single, B, per 50 square feet 
Lins oil, raw, per gallon, New York 
Putty, commercial, per pound, New York........... 
Rosin, common to good (B), per barrel, New York.. 

tine, southern, barrels, per gallon, New York. 
White lead, American, in oil, per nd, New York.. 
Zinc oxide (white zinc), per pound, 
Pipe, cast-iron. = Metals and nate! products. ) 
Cc rine oe sheet. Metals and metal products. ) 
per wire. ( Metals and metal products. ) 
Lead pipe. (See Metals and metal products. ) 
Nails. (See Metals and metal products. ) 
Reinf bars. (See Metals and metal products.) 
ane 2 S (terneplate). (See Metals and metal 
pr 

Zine, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) 


Chemicals and drugs. 
Chemicals: whe 


Acids, per pound, New York— 
Acetic Nog 
uriatic 
Nitric, 42° 


Al gots 
Denatured, cn, 5, 188 proof... ccc 
Wood, refined, 95 per cent 
Alum, lump, pound, = (SS ee 


or pound, New York 
Bleaching po r, pet 100 pounds, New dan Ga ee 


Borax, crystals granulated, per pound, 
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Commodity. 
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Average prices. 











April, 
1922. 
Chemicals and drugs—Concluded. 

Chemicals—Concluded. 

Copper, sulphate, 99 per cent, crystals, per pound, 

PUES Gebetlendk db daddtip ddenwebecnsseeseenes $0. 055 | 
Copra, South Sea. (See Foods.) 

Formaldehyde, per pound, New York............... . 090 

Oil, vegeta ble— 

Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) 

Corn, crude. (See Foods. ) 

Palm kernels, crude, per pound, New York...... | ,088 
Soya bean, crude. (See oods. ) 

Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, per pound, New York.| .059 

Sal soda, per 100 pounds, New York................. 1. 320 

Sodaash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 pounds, New York.| 2.000 

Soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound, f.o.b. works.| .018 

Soda, caustic, 76 per cent, solid, per pound, New York.| .036 

Soda, Silicate of, 40°, per 100 pounds, New York...... . 850 

Sulphur, crude, per gross ton, New York............. 14. 000 

Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per pound, Chicago.| .069 

Fertilizer materials: 

Acid phosphate, 16 per cent basis, bulk, per ton, New 

pf & EER Pe Sere EE AS Sigs See 8. 500 
Ammonia, sulphate, double bags, per 100 pounds, 

New York......... lehbbe oobeUsueebane éodantsamen 3. 500 
Ground bone, steamed, per ton, Chicago............. 23. 800 
Muriate of potash, 80-85 per cent, K. C. L. bags, per 

CE ls 5 5.4.04bnbcesdech Gitarcldscose cap desc 33. 600 
Phosphate rock, 68 per cent, per ton, f. 0. b. mines...! 3.250 
Soda nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 a, New York..| 2.850 
Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, per ton, f. 0. b. 

Site banncanechoone anp dekneeanedcdhiituncn | 32. 600 

(c) Drugs and pharmaceuticals: 

Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per pound, New York.| .450 | 

Acid, tartaric, crystals, U. S. P., per pound, New | 

pe RE pay oy ee eres . 300 
Alcohol, grain, 190 proof, U. S. P., per gallon, New 

Riiithadee dh ace «4+ d0mne 7x erhgasséodinns4oance 4. 700 
Cream oftartar, powdered, per pound, New York.... - 26 
Epsomsalts, U.S. P.,in barrels, per 100 pounds, New 

p38 ee | ae See ee reer 2. 50U 
Glycerine, refined, per pound, New York...........- » 152 
Opium, natural, U.S. P., per pound, New York..... 5. 730 
Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, per gross, 

dbdecadoneahsstscartnesecesss pecceeccoee 7. 500 
Phenol, U. 8. P. (carbolic acid), per pound, New 

Pete cade cnceh wahenrtessndateessorbhpasns> ane -119 

Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ quotations, per 

a , re ae Sadbcsgneeneasecs . 600 
‘ House-furnishing goods. 

Furniture: 

Bedroom— 
Bed, combination, per bed, factory..............- 37. 250 
Chair, all gum, cane seat, per chair, factory-....... 5. 250 
Chifforette, combination, per chifforette, factory..| 44. 000 
Dresser, combination, per dresser, factory........ 54. 000 
Rocker, quartered oa er chair, Chicago........ 4. 410 | 
Set, 3 pieces, per set, Chicago............ oavaccneal See 

Dining room— 

Buffet, combination, per buffet, factory.......... 56. 000 
Chair, all gum, leather slip seat, per 6, factory....| 31. 500 

- Table, extension, combination, per table, factory.| 33. 500 

ving room— 

Davenport, standard pattern, per davenport, 

f gotery ET, CO Ae SE Pea 61. 500 
Table, library, combination, per table, factory...| 34. 000 

kitchen— 
Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chicago............ 14. 700 
Refrigerator, lift top type, each, Dl <1 cspseons 16. 200 
Table, with drawer, per table Chicago. ........... 3. 626 
BS 


May, June, | April, | May, 
1922. | 1922. 1922. | 1922. 


} 











$0. 058 | $0.062 | 104.8 | 110.9 


088 | .083 | 106.7 | 103.6 | 
. 087 .089 | 86.6) 85.7 


| 
. 060 .058 | 164.9 | 167.0 
1.200 | 1.200 | 220.0} 200.0 
2.000 | 2.000 | 342.9 | 342.9 
.018 -018 | 184.0} 180.0 

. 039 .038 | 249.3 | 264.4 

. 850 . 813 | 133.8 | 133.8 
14.000 | 14.000 | 63.6] 63.6 
. 067 . 066 97.3 94. 6 


8. 500 8.563 | 110.4 | 110.4 





3.375 | 3.250] 114.9 | 108.1 
22. 000 | 23.250 | 118.3 | 109.4 
32. 400 | 32.000 R88, 4 5. 2 
3. 250 3. 250 95. 4 95. 4 
2.700 | 2.588 | 115.4 | 109.4 
26. O75 | 26. 413 | 139.6 | 111.6 
450} .450] 103.5 | 103.5 
.300} .300| 983] 98.3 


.700 | 4.700 | 188.1 | 1881 
.265 | 265 | 111.2} 111.2 


2.500 | 2.500 | 227.3 | 227.3 
900 | 6.000} 986} 99:7 | 
7.500 | 7.625 | 187.5 | 187.5 
120} .120| 1081 | 109.4 | 
600 | .525 | 273.2 | 273.2 


165. 6 | 





ow 





37. 250 | 37.250 | 165.6 

5.250! 5.250 | 233.3 | 233.3 
44.000 | 44.000 | 135.4 | 135.4 
54.000 | 54.000 | 150.0 | 150.0 

4.410 | 4.410 | 215.3 | 215.3 
35. 819 | 35.819 | 188.7 | 188.7 
56.000 | 56.000 | 130.2 | 130.2 
31. 500 | 31.500 | 210.0 | 210.0 
33.560 | 33.500 | 181.1 | 181.1 
61.500 | 61.500 | 178.3 | 178. 
34.000 | 34.000 | 170.0 | 170. 
14.700 | 14.700 | 230.8 | 230.8 
16. 200 | 16.200 | 156.8 | 156.8 

3.626 | 3.626 | 255.2} 255.2 











Index numbers. 
(1913= 100.) 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1922—Concluded 





Average prices. 






Index nu 
(1913 j 





April, 


1922. 





May, 


1922. 


April, | Ma 


June, 
1922. | 192 


1922. 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








House-Surnishing goods—Concluded. 


(6) Furnishings: 
Blankets— 

Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, per pair, 

New York 

Wool, 4t05 pounds to the pair, per pound, factory.) 

Carpets, per yard, factory— 

Axminster, Bigelow... . 


Wilton, Bigelow....... 
Cutlery— 
Carvers, 8-inch 





OP pels, LACtOTY...-... scsds coca 


Pp 
Knives and forks, per grass, factory......-..ccceee 


Pails, galvanized-iron, 10-quart, per gross, factory.... 


Sheeting, bleached, 10/4— 


Pepperell, per yard, New York................... | 
Wamsutta, per yard, factory................-s00- 


Tableware— 


Glass nappies, 4-inch, per dozen, factory......... | 


Glass pitchers, 4-gallon, 


per dozen, factory........| 


Glass tumblers, 4-pint, per dozen, factory........ 
Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen, factory. .} 
Tea cups and saucers, white granite, per dozen, 


f actor 


per yard, New York 


Ticking, Amoskeag, A. C. A., 2.05 yards to the pound, | 


Tubs, galvanized-iron, No, 3, per dozen, factory...... 


$1. 235 
1, 103 


2. 784 


2. 736 
4, 608 


1, 200 
12. 000 
19. 000 


. 428 
- 885 


1. 820 
200 


1, 260 


Miscellaneous. 
(a) Cattle feed: 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis.....................+.++- | 22. 063 
Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, New York.......... | 50. 750 
Linseed meal, ~ OS | eee ee 50. 000 
Mill-feed middlings, standard, per ton, Minneapolis. .| 23. 063 
(b) Leather: 
Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston... .... | 415 
Glazed kid, black, top grade, per square foot, Boston.| .675 
Harness, Cal oak, No. 1, per pound, Chicago......... | .402 
Side, black, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston.| .260 
Sole pe pound, Boston— 
Hem IE, U0) Uinine 6 akdsegechscbsecasodces . 350 
Oak, scoured backs so DeLee ok» oc oshaie . 500 
Union, middle weight Digest eves ose 54 cht nhbicko own . 480 
(c) Paper and pulp: 
Paper— , 
Newsprint, nm ag pound, f. 0. b. mill.......... 5 
b> ing, manila, No. 1, jute, per pound, New 
Siiinahlie ax dibdbn ooh emeb 0ob dogmiiieeschbe stone oes 
Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, unbleached, per 100 | 
i Es on Dv dadineds daeetecne snccaeses 2. 525 
(d) Other miscellaneous: ; 
Hemp, manila, fair current, shipment, per pound, 
Es hee oo Ane Whe b agKs Cub 4cbsbeBeed ic castcces -071 
Jute, raw, medium grades, per pound, New York....| .055 
Lubricating oil, paraffin, 903 gravity, per gallon, New 
Es Ateahthb- on ican aad <a ae ame hdobs chs occcns . 230 
Rope, pure manila, best grade, per pound, New York.| .188 
Rubber, Para,island, fine, per pound, New York....| .171 
Sisal, Mexican, current shipment, per pound, New 
York “eee eee eee eee ere ee ee eee ree eee ee ee eee eeeeeeeeaere 8.071 
an?” inet 
aundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati...............| 3.960 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia............. 4. 900 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New York........| .051 
Tobacco— 
Plug, per pound, New York....... ain k a biimiin’ - 701 
Smoking, per gross l-ounce bags, New York...... 9. 920 








— 
_ 
~~ 
mr 


pope 
~I 
—~4 


12. 000 
19. 968 


ae 
t 

2 
S 


2. 525 


. 069 
- 065 


. 230 
188 
"176 
. 068 

3. 960 
. 051 
.701 

9. 920 











| 
$1. 235 | 204.1 | 204 
1.176 | 144.1 | 153 
2. 880 207.9 | 215. 
2.736 | 211.8 | 211. 
4. 608 | 191. 4 | 191 
1.200 | 160.0 | 160. ¢ 
12.000 | 208.7 | 20 
20. 000 | 129. 5 136 
424 | 178.7 | 178 
888 | 272.7 | 272 
250 | 227.3 | 227 
1,820 | 227.5 | 227 
200 | 166.7 | 166 
980 | 211.5 | 211 





| 
15. 406 | 120.1 | 111.9 
54. 250 | 160.6 | 176.4 
49.000 | 176.0 | 164.5 
17.219 | 118.6 | 107.4 
. 425 | 153.9 | 153.9 
675 | 269.6 | 269. ¢ 
.421 | 100.1 | 105.0 
225 | 101.6 | 88. ( 
360 | 124.1 | 124.1 
.515 | 111.4 | 111.4 
. 450 | 119.6 | 112.1 


- 036 | 169.2 | 171.6 
179.3 | 179.3 
2. 525 113.5 | 113.5 





070; 76.8) 73.8 
5} 82.2 


230 | 161.4 | 161. 
188 | 127.8 | 127. 
. 169 | 91.2} 21. 
.063 | 165.0 | 158.1 


3.900 | 1984 | 28, 4 
4.900 | 138.9 | 138.9 
051 | 140.5 | 140. 5 


-701 | 180.2 | 180.2 | 
9. 920 175.9 | 175.9 | 


© 
~I¢ 
re 


~1 0 





S 














8 Estimated. 










WHOLESALE PRICES. 81 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in June, 1922. 
FURTHER increase in the general level of wholesale pr ices for 


June, as compared with the preceding month, is shown by 

information gathered by the United States Department of 
Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics in representative mar- 
kets of the country. According to the Bureau’s revised index num- 
bers this Increase measures 14 per cent; in comparison there was an 
increase of 34 per cent from April to May. 

‘The largest price gains were reported for fuel and building materials, 
in each of which groups the June level was over 4 per cent higher 
than that of May. Food articles averaged nearly 14 per cent h igher 
and cloths and clothing over 2} per cent higher than in the month 
before. Metals showed an advance of three-fourths of 1 per cent, 
while no change in the price level was shown for chemicals and drugs 

nd house-furnishing goods. Farm products, on the contrary, due to 
rs ‘lines in grains, hay, and eggs, decreased three-fourths of 1 per cent 
in average price from May to June, while the group of miscellaneous 
commodities, due largely to the drop in cattle-feed prices, decreased 
1? per cent. 

Of 404 commodities, or price series, for which comparable data for 
May ane June were sbisimal, increases were found to have occurred 
for 132 commodities and decreases for 106 commodities. In the case 
of 166 commodities no change in average prices was reported. 

INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 
[1913=100.] 


Commodity group. | June, 1921. May, 1922. | June, 1922. 








EES ee ee ee 114 132 131 
a ES 8 ERS es Bere ee Seer ree 137 | I; 140 
S EE ee ee ree 172 | 175 179 
yp EE eee eee eee 19] 216 225 
Met Radi EE lar EE Sy SEE ET RS 133 | 119 120 
Building materials................ ped eUuwe ear dvaldoas eee eae os 163 | 160 | 167 
he smicals and drugs... ... ee ee ee a 133 | 22 | 122 
a. no Sib hbo nawedccescawanascs 196 | 176 | 176 
Miscellaneous.............. Eabats see adeurncdeasevsaes +i 125 116 li 
Ne bs Bites cident Wai ktes dees caesseeese 142 | 148 150 





Comparing prices in June with those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in the index numbers, the general level has increased over 
5} per cent. The greatest increase is shown for fuel and lighting 
materials, in which prices have risen nearly 18 per cent. Farm prod- 
ucts show a gain of 15 per cent over June, 1921, prices. Food items 
have increased 2 per cent, building materials 2} per cent, and cloth- 
ing 4 per cent in the year. On the other hand, ' datiiie als and dr ugs, 
metals and metal products, and house- furnishing goods all show sub- 
stantial decreases compared with prices of a year ago. 


[311] 
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Problem of Distribution and Suggestions for Its Solution.’ 





S A result of the agricultural crisis produced by the decline jy 
A the prices of agricultural products which began in Octo}yey. 
1919, and which reached its greatest point about June, 1920, 
Congress created the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. ‘\}¢ 
commission was authorized to determine the causes of the condition 
of agriculture, the comparative condition of other industries, {he 
causes of the spread between the producer’s and consumer’s prices 
and the adequacy of the credit machinery, the transportation facilj- 
ties, and the marketing and distributing machinery of the country 

The commission found no fundamental data of a governmenta! or 
public character with respect to marketing and distribution, and it 
was, therefore, necessary to secure the facts from original sources, 
Committees were formed representative of each trade or indusiry, 
and these bodies assisted in preparing the 15,000 questionnaires t}), 
were sent out and returned. By these means the commission ascer- 
tained the range of actual costs, prices, and margins in the period 
1913 to 1921, inclusive, for the representative products of those traces 
and industries. The results will be embodied in a report soon to be 
made to Congress. 

The following table shows the amount of operating cost and of 
profit re dollar of sales in the wholesaling, retailing, and manufa-- 
ture of certain commodities in 1919 and 1921, as ascertained by the 
commission. 


OPERATING COST AND PROFIT, PER DOLLAR OF SALES, ON SPECIFIED COMMOD!1! 
IN 1919 AND 1921. 











Item. 





























Cost of Cost of | 7 
operation. Profit. operation. | Pr 
Retail: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cent 
CE a Ae ee re 14, 20 4. 80 16. 80 
Sas, « tpcawdewanes > +o 0whnoesanahddteds t4564 24. 00 7.90 24. 03 
Rc AIRE EE a ERE Sy Saag AE AT (8 Rc tt ean 18. 40 5. 84 24. 90 82 
ls ten Blas aabh o4ythibods boas sibs. 33% 23. 78 9. 36 26. 88 52 
I umheeenas &. 42 . 86 10. 16 $8 
Manufacture: 8 trade-marked food articles.............. 31. 79 8. 45 38. 37 62 




















1 Loss. 


It is pointed out that both the cost of operation and the profit of 
the manufacturer of the 8 trade-marked articles is more than those 
of wholesaler and retailer together. 


It is fair to say, however, that the ratio of the manufacturer’s investment to stoc) 
turnover is generally very much higher than the similar ratio for either the wholesa! 
or retailer and that much of the manufacturer’s cost of selling and distribution pre 
sumably is reflected through the creation of market demand to the benefit of the wholv- 
saler and the retailer. 





“ 








1 The data on which this article is based are from em releases of the Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry, dated June 6, 8, and 14, 1922, and address delivered by ery pr nees a chairman of the Jcint 
on of Agricultural Inquiry at the convention of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, at 

Chicago, June 8, 1922. 
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PROBLEM OF DISTRIBUTION. 83 


Our report will show that clothing retailers took their largest profit from the con- 
sumer’s dollarin 1913. From 1916 through 1921 the margin steadily decreased, except 
in 1919 when heavy sales temporarily reduced the ratio of expense to sales, resulting 
in a lower cost of operation for each dollar’s worth of merchandise sold and a conse- 
quent increase in profit. In 1921 the industry showed a trade profit of 1.13 cents per 
dollar of sales. The report will show that the average profit of clothing retailers during 
the entire period, 1913 to 1921, was 6.10 cents per dollar of sales. ‘ 

The hardware profits for the same period averaged 5.35, with 8.3 cents per dollar of 
sales as the peak in 1916. 

in the retail shoe trade average profits for the entire period 1913 to 1921 were 6.17 
cents per consumer’s dollar. The high profit mark was reached in 1919 when the 
average profit was 9.36 cents. 

Retail dry goods profits averaged 5.3 cents over the same period and were highest in 
1916 when they averaged 7.3 cents per dollar. 


The retail sales prices and the gross margin on certain commodities 
in 1913, 1920, and 1921 are shown below: 


RETAIL PRICES AND GROSS MARGINS ON SPECIFIED COMMODITIES, 1913, 1920, AND 1921. 





1913 1920 1921 








Gross Margin. Gross margin. Gross margin. 





Item. Wavewne cree ar —____—— pe 


a Per a Per Retail Per 
I , Amount eent of | Price. Amount cent of | Price. A . leent of 
d » retail Z e retail mount. retail 

price. price. price. 












Men’s and boys’ suits 
and overcoats—10 ar- 








ticleS ...<-<20-c0----- $177. 76 $59. 74 33.6 $400.00 | $120. 88 30. 2 |$290. 00 $86. 03 29.7 
Hardware—35 articles..| 135. 08 35. 36 26.2 | 270. 01 64, 72 24.0 | 258. 85 62, 38 24.1 
Dry goods—37 articies..| 81. 22 27. 51 33.9 | 181. 28 58. 79 32.4 | 146.17 48, 57 33.2 
Groceries—37 articles... 5. 13 1, 09 21.2 9. 45 1.61 17.0 7. 62 1, 47 19.3 






























One of the outstanding defects shown by tables of distribution is the retailer’s failure 
to purchase stock in a manner that will provide a steady, even flow of merchandise to 
the consumer without accumulation of surplus stock, which ties up capital and credit 
and adds to his cost of operation. One of the factors of waste in distribution is in idle 
merchandise stock on the shelves of the retailers and the warehouses of the wholesalers. 
When this burden is permitted to develop, it must be passed along to the consumer if 
the retailer remains in business. 

In particular, overstocking by retailers represents overstimulation and overselling 
by manufacturers and wholesalers. It also represents in part the dealer’s desire to 
secure quantity discount in the belief that he can more successfully meet competition 
by underselling competitors. In order todo this, however, he must dispose of merchan- 
dise in reasonable time or lose the earning value his capital would have if it were more 
rapidly turned. PROB Ce My OF: 

We came to the conclusion that the increasing cost of distribution is partly due to the 
more complex character of modern living conditions, partly to the variety of the 
consumer’s requirements, customs, and habits and partly to unorganized and unstand- 
ardized farm production, which increases the risk of the middleman; partly to over- 
plant capacity which increases capital cost and induces seasonal unemployment; 
partly to production in excess of effective demand, which congests the channels oi 
distribution and adds to the charges for interest, storage, and obsolescence; partly to 
overcompetition, which brings about duplication of agencies and adds expensive 
services for accommodation, conveniences, luxury to the cost of distribution; partly 
to the ever-widening radius of distribution of many commodities, which adds to the 
cost of selling; partly to the increased cost of transportation and —T, to the fact that 
the agencies af distribution are not coordinated so as to make possible an even flow 
oi merchandise from the producer to the consumer. 

We found that the saubiten must be attacked all along the line, not a e383 
but by the people that do the business. We found that no one knows anything about 
distribution, that the facts of distribution are still to be collected and organized and 
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that our investigation, extensive as it was, did no more than to put the first cv 
on the letter “‘A”’ of the alphabet ofdistribution. The first step, therefore, in red 
the cost of distribution is to get the facts of distribution and to put those facts bh, 
dispute. The second step is to organize the knowledge obtained and to mo\.o; 
available to those who can use it as a basis of sound business decisions. . 


The report of the commission will make certain suggestions }y; | 
which the commission believes “improvements and economics ¢» Wel 
be made in our distributive system. ”’ pu! 


The report will suggest that through cooperative associations new economi 
be effected through greater uniformity of production in centralized areas of | 
tion, uniform grades, and standardized containers. Similariy, better metho 
be established for handling by agencies in local, primary, and terminal ma 
tending to create greater certainty on the part of the receiver and of the prod 
to the character and condition of products, and services involved in their distri} 

Economies can be effected and wastes can be eliminated through the establis 
of qualified and authorized agencies to arbitrate disagreements between shippe: 
receivers as to value, condition, kind, grade, and quantity of commoditie: 
agencies may be established either through agreement between shippers and re 
to set up disinterested boards of arbitration whose findings can be accepted a: 
or through the establishment of State or Federal agencies of arbitration authori 
legislation. 

Adequate, organized and correlated terminal markets, together with a reduct 
unnecessary movement of commodities from terminal to terminal or from tern 
central market should materially reduce the expense involved in unnecessary « 
ment and the employment of an unnecessarily large number of men. 

Much can be accomplished in the direction of economic distribution by a 
systematic utilization of warehouses to absorb temporary surplus and distribuie 
evenly in response to consuming demand. There is a tendency toward bett 
tribution as warehouses come to function as reservoirs to facilitate economic dis 
tion and adopt methods which diminish opportunity for speculation in stored | 
modities. Coe 

The joint commission’s report will recommend that retailers cooperate more closely C 
with community organizations whose purpose it is to improve social, civic, commoer- Las 
cial and industrial conditions. Bi 

In agricultural communities the retailers should maintain contact with farm-bu Ege 
demonstrators, agricultural colleges, and workers, with a view to assisting in activiti 
that tend to improve production, marketing, transportation, and social! conditio! 
thefarm. In cooperating with such organizations he is constructively creating greater 
opportunity for his own success. 

The report will-emphasize the commission’s belief that the more consumers con- 1] 
centrate purchases in their community, the lower will be the operating expense o’ 4 
local dealers, and that the consumers will be benefited thereby through the lower ‘ 
prices made possible by lower selling expense. 

Wasteful and uneconomic practices in distribution can be eliminated only by more 
accurate information about the public’s true consuming needs on the part of mantiiac- 
turers and distributors and by cooperation of purchaser, manufacturer, converict, 14 
distributor, and consumer. Trade associations and governmental agencies, producer, wa 
and labor organizations must cooperate to find out the facts and then to apply them wi 
in producing a more economic and efficient relationship between all elements in t): 
cycle of production, manufacture, and distribution. 

The distributive situation will be better appreciated when consumers realize t/iai Wé 
out of 41,614,248 people engaged in gainful occupations, 29,570,867 are engaged 1 
manufacture, transportation, distribution, and allied activities. Thereis hardly 2 
commodity in daily use that does not reflect the joint services of several million peo) le. 

All of us need to realize more clearly that not only must the producer receive pro})° Ay 
compensation for the raw materials, but that out of the charge for service along iv | 
way to the consumer the men who operate railroad trains, the men who drive truck- 

the men who operate machines, the men who nail boxes, the men who wrap packazes, 

and the men who make deliveries must be enabled to purchase their share oi tl : 
finished commodity for their families. ; ; 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN MANILA, 





Purchasing Power of Wages in Germany in 1914 and 1922. 


MEMORANDUM of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschafts- 
bund entitled “ Reconstruction of world economy,” presented 
to the Genoa conference by this organization representing 


’ 
German 





workmen contains (p. 12) the following table showing the 
purchasing power of the German mark in 1922 as compared with its 
value in 1914. The comparison is based on the wages of a Berlin 
carpenter which amounted to 0.85 mark in 1914 and to 15 marks in 














1914 AND 1922. 


URCHASING POWER OF A BERLIN CARPENTER’S WAGES IN 


















































Amount purchasabie Prices per 100 kilo- 
with hourly wages in— ‘rams in— 
Commodity. 1914 1922 oPoee 
(hourly | (hourly | “jo14 1922 «| ~=«((1914 
Wage U.S) wave is | 100), 1 
marks). marks). | 
Kilos. Kilos. | Marks. Marks. | 
Mad din Suda de GuSidekessdee as 47. 00 25. 86 | 1. 90 58. 00 | 3, 050 
[OE Eg ch dials vss ade bhehscch ohne o 2b 09 3. 50 153. 00 4,370 
( aS ee ee ee ee eee rs ee 14 | 05 6. 00 280, OO 4. 660 
RS ee ue 1.70 | 1. 07 . 50 14. 00 2, 800 
ON RRS a 2 1.77 1,10 48 13. 69 | 2,870 
DO. (mee bee te deaks «00 dp i Deeds cccenn 57 34 1. 50 44,00 2, 930 
(RES RD es BE as ae Se - 61 ar * 1. 40 48, 00 3, 430 
I, cS bic bolded dee ras deassc os vebow .30 14 2. 80 106, 00 3, 780 
An ae 2, ee -70 -30 1, 20 50. 00 4,169 
Ce ee, ee eS oe dobeobee 35 23 2. 40 64. 00 | 2, 060 
et ee cc debbevetccctes 24 il 3. 60 136, 00 3, 770 
ee ee ee -2i 12 4. O00 125. OO 3, 125 
FT Re 8 ee eee ee 1. 70 - 86 - 50 17. 50 3, 509 
RR” A 3.70 2. 17 23 6. 90 3, OOO 
RS bee ee eee 8. 50 2.70 - 10 5. 50 5, 509 
te Se SR Ce ey Se 23.90 22.40 8.22 6. 20 2, S20 
oo eS Sa |. a 23. 50 21.53 3.24 9. 80 4, OSD 
ee ee ee a eee i } 7) ye f #2. 00 | coo 








1 Index number of average hourly wages in 1922 on basis of 1914 as 100= 1,764. 
Liters. 

3 Per liter. 

‘ Per ride, 















In 1914 the purchase of a pair of boots costing 12.50 marks required 
14.7 hours’ work, while in 1922 a pair of boots cost 375 marks and 
was equivalent to the value of 25 hours’ work. In 1914 a suit of 
working clothes cost 50 marks and could be purchased with the pro- 
ceeds of 58.8 hours’ work, while in 1922 the price of a similar suit 
was 1,500 marks, and 100 hours’ work was necessary for its purchase. 









Average Retail Prices of Certain Foodstuffs in Manila, P. I., 1918 to 
1921. 


TT figures in the following table are taken from Statistical 





Bulletin No. 4 of the Philippine Islands, 1921, published by 
the Bureau of Commerce and Industry of the Department of 
Commerce and Communications. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS IN MANILA, 1918 TO 


[1 peso at par=50 cents; 1 liter=0.908 dry quart, 1.0567 liquid quarts; 1 ganta=2.71 quarts; 
pounds. ] 














Cereals and grains: 
COE. c'v'n'20 ik sh seeees Sccdccsesveseesebodocscss 
Cowen CON GREG) 0 ks cnn ccceccbo déchvcbuesoaddces 
Corn (in grains) 
Rice 

Fish and other sea products: 
Cod 


Gobblers 


PE SD cnniuincicntedesinbatinn tatena tee 

EE Seen ee cheer peli eae ane aR eran pt payee 
Fruits: 

Bananas—plantains. . . .. ...,....--ceceeeeeeeees 

NOR SFR PT, Ee ae ae 

Es Rn winadink dias Baan addnalina aie sees « 

PU Dn. co pan ncvcnececdooshqssquazensa 
Meat: 


Pork 

Vegetables: 
Beans, French 
SN F8) cde cnidadnssdcnddedt seessecse per 
ss. nde natpadcUnconen shadbegeedqoues dd 
Onions, Bombay 





Peppers, red 

| aS ae © Oe eee oe | Kilo 

Red squash 

Sweet potatoes 

EE Biba cai, ocvinievecsivdedegecececcewes sé 

White squash. . o Onavegsoces densoveseecoepess 
Miscellaneous foodstuffs: 

Condensed milk. ............. osouwe Sossicsbe 

Eggs— 

















Sh. eee 


Sy. eh ee 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Wages and Hours of Labor in the Petroleum Industry. 


HE United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has just issued a 
"| ‘report (Bulletin 297) covering wages, hours, and earnings in 1920 

in the petroleum industry in the United States. The report is 
based on a study of representative plants in the principal petroleum 
centers. 

At the wells 26 per cent of the employees worked six days per week 
and 74 per cent seven days. On the pipe lines 66 per cent worked six 
days and 34 per cent seven days, while at the refineries 77 per cent 
worked six and 23 per cent seven days. 

The customary hours of work at the wells and on the pipe lines 
ranged from 8 to 12 per day and at the refineries from 8 to 13. Forty- 
five per cent of the employees at wells, 43 per cent on pipe lines, and 
65 per cent at refineries worked not more than 8 hours per day; 76 
per cent at wells, 77 per cent on pipe lines, and 96 per cent at refineries 
worked not more than 9 hours; while 85 per cent at wells, 99 per cent 
on pipe lines, and 99 per cent at refineries worked not more than 10 
hours. 

The table below shows the average full-time hours per week and 
average earnings per hour in the leading occupations: 











Average 
' . J Vv «¢ 7 
full-time Average 


Occupation. ii-time | Average 
per week per hour. 














Wells. 
Del ei ees, ad duepesdnsnweneensdectoeseos 260s 73. 6 $1. 140 
Drillers meee eee: Cees GANG ROLONS Fak o6cs 6 Keccccc sececcsccescectcsiccciceces 59.7 . 683 
Ey rs ee a ee a ee | 57.7 | . 651 
Laborert, Faeeees, GIN CONMOCOCIGE BBG. o. - . - ow ccc cccccccccccccccccccccecs| 57.7 | . 589 
PRG 55 UE bak 0508 5 Caged sdb nivdowkddvcabdbedss odésbebedsciss 62.5 . 582 
SIG, SE Ree te ok a ca neeh eee nel enesehenvesessecvex 78. 6 - 934 
Pipe lines. 
ee Ao da el dh cin einnehodeanenresnennene 57.2 | . 749 
Pe ee Fe he ncbicaeesbebdeecnebctsbhdres to tncia 55. 7 | .701 
Gaugers, delivery men, and Oil receivers, .... 2... 2... cece eesccceccccccccccccees 58. 9 -775 
A ee iahe aries 6b ansees 6hdebee Ceduedseeoee dona 54.7 . 528 
LOO WEEDING L646. ch vi obb uel cack do cuddddddedoss Waeddetecebvsecdnede 62.5 . 584 
tk A Usd Leche rete wedeusdbbb voc coccocagygecedeccenscceesepes 56. 0 . 676 
Refineries. 
Engineers and ChillerMem..........20.0ccccsccccccccccccsccccccccccccscccccccece 55. 3 811 
EE EE OEE IS ere 53. 6 - 756 
PR Geel sdb de Shad « dkde Binh odebabets<dddich coves dvcwsekec Migs 53. 6 . 789 
OO Ne de cde nad b4sdadbidoeodsdsgececccecnnabl 54. 2 . 905 
Still men’s assistants, chargers, and headers-up.... - ...........-.--+--+------e008 53. 6 . 799 
NR le a i. ese cavenvbusbouee 48.1 - 991 
Boiler makers’ ch «nndaishihdhestebibidiind de de etadedenetagetercenanessoes 47.6 - 741 
MLE 2. 5 5.3 kk bcbak cabbie cblldah ve cavbcddbleddidecdacdbccndeodeena 49.7 - 575 
OS Oe a se een alideabensepe dhesstera 48. 5 905 
FWD REE Ein ncekadcsccdacsdcbodssectpdenesoosocsbocsescccqcccusscovescoced 49.4 855 
Pipe RE Ds << dccvctbbdvch semipelatihdhseceysccas$ obec cnesqeveunetesics 48.8 685 
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The report also contains interesting descriptive matter recs 
the drilling and operation of wells, the laying and operation . 
vast network of pipe lines, and the processes employed in the n 
facture of het petroleum. 


Regular Weekly Hours of Work in Manufacturing Industries o! 
United States, 1909, 1914, and 1919. 


The following table taken from census reports shows the ay: 
number and per cent of wage earners working each specified | 
ber of hours per week in the manufacturing industries of the U: 
States in the years 1909, 1914, and 1919, together with the cu: 
tive per cent of employees working each specified number of 
per week or less. 

The number of employees reported is the average for the 
and was obtained by taking the actual number of wage earn: 
the close of one pay-roll period for each month in the yea 
dividing the sum of these wage earners by 12. 

All of these employees of each establishment were classific 
working the regular hours of the plant as a whole, although 
of the employees may have worked different hours. It is beli 
that there would be no material difference in the number s 
im each classification were the hours of each individual repo 
instead of taking the hours of the plant as a whole. 


As regards the number of employees working each specified num- 
ber of hours per week in 1919, it will be seen that 4,418,693, or 48.6 
per cent of the total of 9,096,372 employees, worked 48 hours per 
week or less. Of this number, the census report shows that 1,111,107 
or 12.2 per cent of the total employees, worked 44 hours per week 
or less, and 346,179, or 3.8 per cent, worked over 44 and under 48 
hours per week, while 2,961,407, or 32.6 per cent, worked 48 hours 
a week. I comparing the percentages of employees working 48 

ours per week and under in the three years, it will be observed 
that the percentage of such workers was over four times as 
in 1919 as in 1914, and over six times as great in 1919 as in 190) 

In 1909 the largest percentage of employees, 30.5, fell in the classi- 
fication of 60 hours per week, in 1914 the largest percentage, 25.8, 
fell in the classification of 54 hours per week, while in 1919 the lar 
percentage, 48.6, fell in the classification of 48 hours and unde 

The cumulative per cent shows the per cent of employees work: 
the specified hours or less. Care must be exercised not to coniuse 
these percentages with the percentages given for the same year « 
relating only to the hourly group. Thus, while 9.1 per cent of all 
employees in 1919 worked 54 hours per week, 16.4 per cent plus 
48.6 per cent plus 9.1 per cent, or 74.1 per cent in all, worked 
54 hours or less per week. The other lines of the table are read in 
like manner. 

When the cumulative percentages for the years 1909, 1914, and 
1919 are compared it will be nvted that in 1919, 74.1 per cent of By 
all employees worked 54 hours per week or less, as compared with 9 z 1 
51.0 per cent in 1914, and 30.6 per cent in 1909. ss 
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rqULAR HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1909, 1914, AND 1919.) 






Wage earners working each specified number of | Cymulative per 





hours. cent of ware 
| 7 Saat ba 1 gtr Paste , earners worki 
each specified 
number of hours 
and under. 





.r hours of work per week. 





Average number. Per cent. 













L909 











eo ree. oO 4,418,693 | 7.9} 1L8 

\ Ee $81, 157 945, 735 |1, 496, 177 7.9 | 13.4 15.2 | 2.2 65.0 

{ieee OR  aaeerrer eres 11,019, 438 |1,818,390 | 828,353 | 15.4 | 25.81 91) 30.6 1.0 74. 1 

j To | 11, 999, 307 |1, 543, O18 1, 248, 854 | aa 2 | 24.6 13.7 ' 60.8 72.9 37. 

Pe ON errr }2, O17, 280 |1, 487, 801 $27,745 | 30.5 | 21.1 9.1 ; 91.3 | 94.0) 9 
See <r | 574,212 7 ) ey 5.81 3.0 10 | 10 


| a — 
Tota! ; |6, 615, 045 \7 035, 247 |9, 096,372 1100.0 100.0 |100.0 
| 








imilar table for the years 1914 and 1919 was given on page 76 of the MONTHLY» LABOR REVIEW 
e. 1922, but through a clerical error employees working over 48 and under 54 hours, and those 1 
ver 54 and under 60 hours were classified as ‘‘48 and under 54’’ and “54 and under 69.’’ The tal 
revised form is repeated in this issue of the Review for the purpose of correcting the error and of 
fyrnishing the added figures for 1909. 












Average Weekly Eamings of New York State Factory Workers in 
May, 1922. 






CCORDING to a statement issued by the New York State 
A Department of Labor, the earnings of factory workers in New 

York State appear to have reached a condition of relative 
stability after declining steadily for more than a year. The average 
weekly earnings in May amounted to $24.59, a slight increase over 
the April average, but practically the same as the March average. 
Since last October the fluctuations in the average weekly earnings 
of all workers covered by reports to the department “‘ have been of no 
great importance, as they have not been cumulative. A reduction 
one month has usually been followed by an increase the next, so that 
the average earning in May was almost identical with that of last 
October.’”’ 

























Reductions in wage rates during the intervening months appear to have been 
ofiset by less part-time operation of factories, and the number of cuts in wage rates 
shas been growing smaller. In May for the first time in many months, the number of 
Hincreases reported was nearly equal to the number of reductions. Consequently, , 
}present indications do not lead to the expectation of any considerable further reduc- 
stion in factory workers’ earnings within the near future. Earnings are now about 15 
sper cent below the peak. 









| important increases in average weekly earnings were reported in 
ithe fur, tobacco products, and cement and plaster industries. The 
earnings of workers also increased in the meat packing, flour and 
cereal products, candy, bakery products, beverage, brick and pottery, 
eather tanning, miscellaneous leather goods, rubber goods, sawmiil 
ind planing-mill products, piano, wool products, cotton goods, 
siructural iron, iron and steel, shipbuilding, automobile, railway 
equipment and repair, heating apparatus, sheet-metal work, and oil 
and chemical products industries. All the industries included in the 
rinting and paper-goods group showed increased earnings from April 
toMay. The most substantial gain was in the miscellaneous paper- 








és 
—— 
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goods industries. Smaller increases were reported in the 
and bookmaking, and the paper-box industries. Average « 
in the paper-making industry were also a little greater than i 

The clothing group of industries reported a slight loss in average earni: 
result of seasonal reductions of $2.13 in the millinery industry and $| 
women’s clothing industry. Despite the fact that the 15 per cent reductio: 
rates went into effect in most of the Rochester men’s clothing factories . 
this industry showed a gain in employees’ earnings due to increased wor! 
The miscellaneous sewing and the women’s furnishings industries als 
increased earnings. 

Some of the increases in weekly earnings in May as compar 
April are as follows: 


Cement and plaster 

Tobacco saulldichs Se Ae FR TR RUA ebb Stidees. 
Brick and pottery 

Structural iren 


Decreases in average weekly earnings were reported in the cx 
miscellaneous stone and mineral products, and glass industries. 


Average Hourly Wages of Metal Workers in Various European ‘ 
tries in 1921. 


HE following table taken from the Revue de |’Industrie Minéra) 
Paris, May 15, 1922 (p. 165), shows the average hourly wages 
in 1921 of skilled and unskilled adult workers in the | 

trades in six European countries: 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES OF METAL TRADES WORKERS IN EUROPE DUR 
[At par 1 mark = 23.82 cents; 1 krone = 20.26 cents; 1 lira = 19.3 cents; | franc (Belgian and Fre: 
cents; 1 shilling = 24.33 cents; 1 penny = 2.03 cents.] 


Average hourly wages. 


Country. | Skilled | Unskilled men 
|workers (over|workers (over aaunatile 
20 years of | 20 yearsof | ‘killed. | 

age). unskilled. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
! 


| Germany 
ke” Seer ee | 2.40 lire. ....| 2.50 lire 








Relation of Wages to Selling Prices in the Belgian Coal Industry. 


N THE following table, taken from the Labor Gazette (London, 
June, 1922, p. 249, and based upon information furnished !y the 
Belgian Bureau of Mines, the relation of wages to the selling price 

of coal is shown for the various coal districts during April, |92\) 
and January, 1¢ 22. 
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\VERAGE SELLING PRICE AND AMOUNT SPENT IN WAGES, PER TON OF COAL, 
. APRIL, 1920, AND JANUARY, 1922, BY DISTRICTS. 










































INting 
UTLIN gg [1 franc at par = 19.3 cents.] 
April | ven: weradntsl ne oh ae 
3 as 4] April, 1920. January, 1922. 
“SS ule | 
Me te District. na ray 
. Wage } Average Amount Average Amount 
lay selling spent selling spent 
time | price. in wages. price. in wages. 
wr | ——___—_ — 
Francs. Francs. | Francs. Francs. 
a pS a ae 90. 50 47, 22 78. 33 48, 29 
With SEE, hoc. odddrade =» dsddees 86. 25 44. 16 | 84. 32 44. 25 
CO Ee re oe $4. 99 41, 94 | 80. 81 41. 75 
Namur...... jbdn Gi Velie cbthies 81. 69 40. 52 | 69. 66 43. 27 
Teta ans vadebeodideson 90. 75 47. 85 | 93. 56 49. 95 
, ad on wned needed 85, 22 36. 35 | 84. 57 43. 58 
| Beuthern basin.............. 86. 50 44, 37 | 82. 95 45. 27 
Z Average, all districts. . 86. 56 43. 20 ey "$2.03 ine FF 
o The averages for all districts indicate a decrease of 5.2 per cent in 
0 the selling price of coal per ton and an increase of 4.6 per cent in 
| wages pe ton during the period shown. The national joint com- 
0’ @@ mittee for the mining industry therefore at its meetings held in March 





and April, 1922, decided to make two cuts in wages, one of 5 per cent 
on March 12, and another of 8 per cent to take effect May 1, 1922. 







‘ ‘OUND 
Cotton-Mill Wages in Cartagena, Colombia. 






, 
CT aie, 





Wares 
metal 


CONSULAR report of June 2, 1922, gives the wages of workers 
A in a few of the occupations in cotton mills in Cartagena, 
Colombia. The hours are 15 per day with an 84-hour week. 
Female spinners, knitters, and winders receive 6 cents per hour and 
female weavers are paid 8 cents per hour, while male laborers, lifting 
and carrying, are paid 10 cents per hour. Cost of living for foreigners 
remains at about the 1920 level, but the native laboring class, it is 
; stated, lives comparatively cheaply because of low living standards. 











Application of the Eight-Hour Day in French Industry. 
A’ INQUIRY conducted by the General Confederation of Labor 


among its affiliated organizations upon the extent of the 
application of the 8-hour day in various industries of France 
is summarized in La Voix du Peuple, April, 1922 (pp. 235-240). 
Transportation.—The 8-hour day or the 48-hour week is not yet 
wholly applied on account of the differences in the means of transport. 
In general in the tramways of small towns the average 8-hour day 
is in effect either on the basis of 48 hours a week or 96 in the fort- 
night. In some cities and districts the hours are averaged for each 
3 months or even for 6 months, but in general they do not exceed 8 
| hours, and if they should a period of compensatory rest is allowed. 
Some street-railway companies have added an hour to the day as 
the administrafive decrees for transport have not yet been issued. 
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Overtime rates are paid for the additional work. The sp: 
hours for employees engaged in delivering merchandise by m 
horse-drawn vehicles, is from 11 to 12 hours, including time for 

Glass industry.—The 8-hour day is generally in effect and 
no movement on the part of employers toward extending the h 

Wood-working industries.—The 8-hour day was fixed by an : 
istrative decree, March, 1921. It has been generally compli 
as the 120 hours additional allowed each year are sufficient 
necessary extra work. Opposition to the act has developed, h 
among both employers and workers. It has been proved in th: 
industry that the present output is greater than in the 10 
worked before the war and this without changes in working m 
or machinery. No decree has been issued for sawmills a: 
making. , 

Printing.—The basic 8-hour day has been in effect sinc 

Commercial employees.—The 8-hour day is fairly general in 
sale and retail establishments of the large cities but in the s; 
towns the working-day varies between 8 and 9 hours. The ad: 
trative decree for wholesale trade is carried out and a decree i: 
issued for retail establishments other than food in cities of 
than 100,000 inhabitants. 

Mining.—For workers aboveground the day of 8 hours is ger 
while for underground workers the 8 hours is reckoned from th. 
the first worker enters the mine until the last worker leaves | 
includes 30 minutes intermission underground. The law has 
respected by the greater number of companies but an attem) 
amend it so that the hours will be counted from the time th 
miner goes into the mine until the first one ascends will be m 
the organized resistance of the miners. In order to make this 
tance effective it is considered necessary by the workers that for 
coal should not be allowed in France and that international « 
should be taken by the miners. 

Hide and leather workers.—The 8-hour day is generally in 
although in all industries except tanneries the 48 hours are spread 
over 54 days to allow the Saturday half-holiday. Attempts at o\ 
time on the part of employers have not been general. 

Gardeners.—The 8-hour day is not in effect in most of the |! 
cultural occupations, except for workers in cemeteries, the leng' 
the working day varying, among market gardeners particu 
according to the season, the workers generally receiving board 
lodging. 

Clothing.—The day of 8 hours is in effect for factory workers } 
not applied at all to home workers. Infringements are consente: to 
or requested by workers in custom-made tailoring for men and woinen, 
but in making underclothing the longer hours are the exception. \o 
general attempt has been made to modify the decree, but partial at- 
tempts have been made through the working of overtime, to wiict 
the employees offer little resistance, as unemployment has bee 
serious. If the trade returns to normal, while 8 hours will continue 


in theory it will in reality no longer exist. 
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/ which the most definite data were given. 
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Public services.—The working-day in general does not exceed 
ghours except in the collection of certain kinds of taxes. 
' Hatters.—Out of 12,000 employed at this trade, 5,000 workers 
benefit by the 8-hour day. In localities in which the workers are 
morganized the 9-hour day is in effect. 








Wages in Selected Industries in Great Britain, 1914 to 1921. 





HE trend of wages, prices, and profits in Great Britain from 
T pre-war times up to June, 1921, is shown in a report’ recently 
issued by the Labor Research Department. The Labor Re- 
search Department is an independent organization composed of 
affiliated trade-unions, trade councils, local labor parties, ete., 
established for the purpose of conducting ‘‘research and inquiries 
into all social and industrial questions affecting labor, from a labor 
standpoint.”” The material presented in its present report is com- 
piled from the British Labor Gazette, the Economist, wage reports of 
the Ministry of Labor and of commissions of inquiry in various indus- 
‘ries. Board of Trade reports, and official abstracts of labor statistics, 
supplemented by information from trade-union annual reports, 
trade journals, and figures supplied directly by the trade-unions. 
According to the preface, written by Mr. Sidney Webb, the book 
“aims at no more than a presentation of facts relating to wages, 
prices, and profits in Great Britain during the past seven years, so far 
as they can be ascertained.”’ 












In the public interest it is becoming increasingly important that the secrecy in which 
so much business enterprise is still shrouded should, so far as statistical tables are con- 
cerned, be brought to an end. The conclusion is inevitable that the nation ought to 
be provided with more complete and more authoritative statistics of the profits, 
salaries and wages in all business enterprises for each year, as soon as it is ended. 






It was found that there was everywhere in Great Britain ‘‘com- 
paratively little advance of wages in the earlier period of the war. At 
the end of 1915, the increase did not generally amount to more than 
/10 per cent.” The advance was slow until 1917, at the end of which 
year wages had risen over 30 per cent in most industries and to be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent in some cases. Increases followed more 
rapidly, “especially for backward groups of workers,” until the sum- 
mer of 1920. Wages reached their highest point in the iron and 
steel and.in one or two other industries in June, 1920, and almost 
everywhere before the end of the year. Between December, 1920, 
and June, 1921, wages in general remained unchanged or began to 
decrease. 

In the table below are shown, for certain selected occupations, the 
rates of wages in effect in December of each year, 1914 to 1920, and in 
June, 1921, and the per cent of maximum increase over 1914. These 
occupations were chosen from the many given in the report, as being 
the most representative and important ones as well as those for 

























‘Labor Research Department. Wages, prices, and profits. London, 1922. 
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The absence of any extravagant rise of wages among the better paid and more 
highly organized section of the workers was not due to accidental causes, but may be 
traced, at least to some extent, to the deliberate action of the Government. Under 
the munitions or war act, 1915, which covered the greater part of the engineering and 
shipbuilding trades and large numbers of workers in other industries, not merely 
srikes were made illegal, but a workman could be prevented by his employer who 
refused to grant a discharge certificate from taking up fresh employment. The latter 
provision was repealed during 1917, but thousands of munition workers had already 
heen checked in’ moving from one firm to another in search of better conditions. 
While ‘‘the play of natural forces” flung fantastic fortunes into the laps of army con- 
tractors and shipowners, wages were subject to artificial regulation. Disputes were 
referred to arbitration, and settled with due respect to public economy. 

Toward the end of the war a movement was started for the auto- 
matic regulation of wages by cost-of-living sliding scales. The 
method originated in the textile dyeing and bleaching trades, and, 
according to the report, nearly a million and a half workers were 
covered by such agreements at the end of 1920. Under these agree- 
ments wages were to rise or fall correspondingly with the rise or fall 
in the cost of living as shown by the index number published by the 
Ministry of Labor. 

The investigators are of the opinion that this index number did 
not give an accurate picture of the rise in the cost of living but under- 
stated the case, the “cost of living” as defined by the Ministry of 
Labor being not the “rise in the cost of maintaining the same standard 
of life” as before the war, but “the increase in the actual expenditure 
by the worker’s family in 1918 as compared with 1914. Thus it 
is not surprising that they found the ‘rise in cost of living’ to be 
much less than was commonly asserted. After all you can not spend 
money you have not got.” 

Also the investigators feel that the weighting of the different 
articles entering into the workers’ budget was faulty. 

The official calculation of weights is based on the family budget inquiry of 1904— 
nearly 20 years ago. It is pretty certain that clothing accounts for more than the 12 
per cent allowed, and, in view of this and all the other changes in working-class ex- 
penditure during the last 20 years, it is obvious that a new allocation is necessary to-day. 

With a new weighting of the items which the investigators think 
is more representative of their actual relative importance in the budget 
the average increase in the cost of living is much greater than that 
shown by the Ministry of Labor figures. 

The report points out also that the rates established on the basis 
of this index number did not enable the workers to obtain an income 
fully abreast of prices, ‘but the advance always followed behind and 
never went before the rise in the cost of living. In some cases, 
indeed, one rate lagged so far behind the other that an advance of 
wages took place when the cost of living had for several months 
begun to Baatine.” 

The policy of focusing attention on the rise in cost of living, 
which affected all workers alike, had the indirect effect of promoting 
a policy of national awards and settlements. Attention was especially 
“directed to the needs of lower-paid workers upon whom the cost 
of living pressed with the utmost severity. There was a correspond- 
ing movement to establish minimum rates of wages in hitherto 
unregulated trades.”’ 

The workers had in nearly all cases to suffer a severe decline in their standard of 
life, and even by the end of 1920 two-thirds of the industries had not reached their 
pre-war standard. of real wages. 
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Wage Reductions and Employment in the British Coal Indusiry, 
’ 

HE rapid reduction in the wages of British miners sin, 

settlement after the long lockout in 1921 is set forth in a 


> Cen 


article ‘ by Frank Hodges in which the following data regarding 


wages and their relation to cost of living, and the effect of une 
ment or partial employment in vhe industry are shown. 


1 Labor Magazine, June, 1922. ‘‘ The British coal mining industry,’’ by Frank Hodges, p} 
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Employment. 





CCORDING to the article, the subsistence level of the mine i 
has been affected by unemployment and partial employiment. D 





The following statement shows the average number of shifts pe, 
week worked by the mines: 





Yearending Year 
April, 1921. Ay 


- — 









| NS TORN an ae aan le ae ane oP re, > AP 5.75 

EE ST a ee a ee rn mee 5. 70 

EE aioh Maen en.+ Ghiodamightbabengqtnah SE «pis nsn oes 5. 64 5 

I EE Se PP se ee Set ee»: 5. 69 { Wa 

St cntnt ateshsdaconad he snksddesdde spandaetens 5. 74 { , 

SEES RE EE et Ro I, eee eee ee (+) t. | 

| a help i pl hf Ck Ad ep ee fe 5.78 19 

SG OPS Ak ys te ES PLy Pi-tbic e ccc cn weses ». 74 5 § 
- oF 





1 Stoppage of work. 
The average number of shifts worked by the mines in pr 
years is shown below: 

A NE ee PSST OO ELE CTT ETS Ly CLES PLE AI Td LL LET eee eee 











BL hia Nic bated ee eeeretne ani .s BB+ -+ +d obes- it 

of t 

be PHOS OSOCEHSSEDE SCH SCESSSEE ESC SESOEESEEHSSCEHSSHHEHOSESOTESESEBESESEC eV t 

ae SAP PRA eeS2at SC SSP aes St eesaseagnesceeceoesveseeew eos erea~ eeorearerece the 

ee ee ee A 

The past year has s| large decrease in tl ber of per ab 
1e past year has shown a large decrease in the number of per- J tab 
sons employed, but it is pointed out that as trade improves ves 





ployment tends in an upward direction, as the following tabl 
shows: 









AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED DURING YEARS ENDING 
1921 AND 1922, BY QUARTERS. 









Average number of workers 
employed, year ending— 
Period. 5 Be 


March, 1921. 













March, 1922. 














hs oS chscakakkbatosa cere oneets benb eens 1, 178,614 | () a 
EES OEE. Se ee ee ee 1, 168, 946 | 1, 058, 770 
aa cenleeeniinpieee 1) 216, 215 | 1’ 062) 400 
OE QE 3 ocd n Betndes dos 2 ha SacD dbs déctoseeSTes~ 1, 213, 204 | 1, 072, 200 





1 Stoppage of work. 





The numbers employed in previous years are shown below: 










I oe ne I we utins 1, 039, 986 

Rat SELES RSET Pee ee ee ee a a a ee 1, 057, 699 

te ete So kl Me oe Be oceewasne 1. 079, 926 

eS io ee ee ot De daeweresccens 1, 118, 455 
SERS Oe eo ee eee ee 1, 124, 301 

I 2 ee ae MS ee edesbcew ames 953. 642 

EE FR Bee ke a a ee ee ee eee 998, 063 ' k 
a se ee Ro  sbeccevccceuces 1, 021, 340 eS 
tk I Me es ee ew ccdccecace 1, 008, 867 Dict 
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The number in receipt of uncuployment benefit from the State 
‘3 as follows: 


ent Det n her, 1921 COSCO S SE SSOHSESESSSSESESSESHSSHESHSSOESESC OES OOSESESESEEEESE 126, 348 
- i eles MMA Gisln « 455 Ski's kids «SC 4C SOME oS Uinid Ow bUbide's ows EB wewbs sauces 118, 143 
per ie lens bakih di diate pei iain clas wis Kas ona oekd dome ataiaesid 107, 327 

\ DE MiG case bncatasescuins stern sce ceee ite ee sete 94, 78] 
Se ET Se ericl dé scccceen apes icesnceelee here kee tahoe lene nees 92,170 





Wage Rates of Italian Marine Labor and of Port Labor in Naples. 


Naples in collaboration with the Naples representative of the 

United States Shipping Board prepared two reports, of 
which the first deals with wage rates of Italian marine labor and 
the second with rates of port labor in Naples. The two reports are 
reproduced below. 


LJ 'Nep dates of April 15 and 18, 1922, the American consul at 


x Italian Marine Labor. 
ATES of wages paid to Italian marine labor are settled by agree- 
ments made between the National Federation of Seamen 
(Federaztone Nazionale Lavoratort del Mare) and the representatives 
of the Government Merchant Fleet and private owners. Practically 
every other condition of marine labor, except wages, is covered by '! 
the maritime laws. : 
Assuming a rate of exchange of 20 lire to the dollar, the following 
per- J table makes a comparison of the wages paid at present on cargo 
em- [vessels of any tonnage under the Italian and American flags: 


MONTHLY WAGES OF AMERICAN AND ITALIAN MARINE LABOR. 




















| 
| Monthly rate of wages. | 
Position. | ——| 
American. Italian. 
A ER oe a ee ee $250. 00 | $75.00 | 
i es orn con nek wc cann tu ch as 230. 00 | 75.00 | 
First officers. .... RE 2, A RE ee 160. 00 57.50 | 
— First assistant engimeers...............-... 160. 00 57.50 | 
a Second officers........... Peebbigesanade se 140. 00 17.50 | 
: PY Second assistant engimeers................ 140. 00 47.50 | 
9 alan a i it alba Berane 125. 00 41.25 
Third assistant engineers. ................ 125. 00 4. 25 
3 SA Se ng A NRE ROPES, 2 PV ie 7. 50 
4 ree 90. 00 47. 530 
5 RT rah A, gu Pedal pee | 105. 00 31. 25 
NS Fask S208 fas 3 ed Adswtdencdoxve ox 90. 00 27.25 | 
; EES ES ED Ae 70. 00 25. 75 
a3 nih tins cédcctekhebasisscdsesss 35. 00 12. 50 
re NL ah aii sisageassuteheced atop des a 65. 00 31. 25 
¥ CC SE Sere eee 55. 00 25. 00 
q Ordinary seamen................ inst <iva 40. 00 19.25 | 
4 Ct. bos. iw sslucwwaivgegncl PEE eh EN 65. 00 30.50 | 
¢ DE. Spstnactenstecteapeb ces age doccty 57. 50 26.50 | 
- MPSS 5. Sous gts eben vane dedbus | 50. 00 | 24.25 | 
: eee Cebit ‘ oe 


) In an American cargo vessel of 4,500 gross tons or over the per- 
"sonnel required at present is 35 men, including the master. An 
Italian vessel of corresponding tonnage is required to carry 30 to 33 
men. Overtime is mae ye all members of the crew except the master, 
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chief engineer, purser, doctor, and chief steward when working 
sea on order of the master outside of ordinary hours, or eight hoy, 
per day in four-hour watches. The following overtime rates prey,jj. 








i ee a okies cesta balan oa andiawes amw c 3. | 
ec oa aan nek eenaie Grete maaan s « 2. 00 
Ed a6 kde hin nike 0s cagianaies ee enens sg eat hatnn ° - 
stan n katia canara etnies abasheeseekdns 44 <he thee +e l. ( 


Port Labor in Naples. 






‘THE port labor of Naples is organized into a number of smal 

unions and one important union, the National Federation of 
Port Workers (Federazione Nazionale Lavatori dei Porti), which hg 
branches in most Italian ports. The smaller unions consist of eraiy 
workers, coal stevedores, and other restricted groups handling certaiy 
kinds of cargo. 

Until the beginning of the coal stevedores’ strike, about two month 
ago, the unions were very strong, practically every worker in the 
port belonging to some one of the various unions. After the coal 
workers’ strike had dragged on for some time the Fascisti took , 
hand and demanded that the vacant jobs be given to unemployed 
war veterans belonging to its organization. Numbers of Fascist 
began discharging coal cargoes and coaling ships, working unde 
guard of the Guardia Regia, or Royal Italian Constabulary, aid th 
result has been that the Fascisti have practically replaced the coil. 
handlers’ union and have a strong representation in many other port 
workers’ organizations. The extent of their activity is shown !)y th 
fact that when the National Federation called a general port-worker 
strike throughout Italy in sympathy with the coal-handlers’ strike 
in Naples, this port was scarcely affected, and ships were loaded an 
discharged without delay. 

Union wage agreements, which stand until new negotiations ar 
permitted by the port authorities on appeal from either side, provid 
at present for wages as follows: 

























Wage rates of port labor in Naples. 


{1 lira at par=19.3 cents.] 






Week days: 
Po; oe me. Oh. (hee pemcn BOUT)... 2 Sees coc endmaemeses--- 
ee eee Geen? SON. 5 <<... «>.> - on ceabbheewesonsipad es 4-.----- 
eB ehh SUE ys awe cues ceawaseveseeeececsbeebde4ee-.- 22 
rr ee MS Sol. cess ckees secs cb ame eens scce-- 10 
EE OP I soos hacnccoscncerceregesees cme ged@edes--- 
PR ROR LD 6 ie 5 wb wea eaeme we cocapev ccs bedshislEMe<..--- 
ss sou pbpaavecsevhsesaaecesces ames aneee 4s e--- 

Sundays and holidays: 
From 7 a. m. to 3 p. m. (less lunch hour). ....-...-.---..+---+-+------ 
Prem S putt, to 6 Pitts, POP ROUT. occ... oo. ccc cece see teceseee-- 
From 6 p. m. to midnight, per hour. .......--------------+++++-++---- 
Pe Ses OF Os OP EIR so 0 60.0 ooo eee on co sc.0 oo cc cces dlacede---- 

















The regular holidays observed are as follows: January 6 (Epip/any, 
May 25 (Ascension Day) ; August 15 (Assumption Day) ; Septem)er- 
(Garibaldi Day) ; November 1 (All Saints’ Day); November 4 (.\rm> 
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tice Day); and December 25 (Christmas Day). In addition there 
are several local feast and saints’ days which are observed as holidays 
in this port. 

Ten per cent over the regular wage scale is paid for handling 
frozen Meat cargoes, but no differentials are paid for handling any 
other commodities. 

The unions pay no unemployment bonuses to their members, but 
employers are compelled to pay accident insurance premiums which 
vary according to the character of cargo handled. 


ewes 
—ooon 


Wages in Specified Industries in Japan, 1911 to 1920. 
Ta following tables taken from the Financial and Economic 





Annual of Japan, 1921, Tokyo (pp. 71-73), show the average 

daily wages in agriculture and various other industries, from 
1911 to the first half of 1920, inclusive. The index numbers of these 
wages are based on the average wages paid in 1900 taken as 100. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN JAPAN, 1911 TO 1920. 


{1 yen at par=49.85 cents.] 


| 


















































Kind of employment. 1911 | 1912 | 1913 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 19201 
—_—— ————————— pe a a } as = mame pees } _—_—_— — 

Agriculture, etc. | 
Yen.| Yen. | Yen. | Yen. | Yen.| Yen.| Yen.| Yen. ; Yen. | Yen. 
Farm laborer, male?.......... 49. 81 | 53.84 | 51.86 | 53.89 | 53.70 | 52.04 | 59.40 | 79.42 |124.86 | 141.15 
Farm laborer, female ?......... 29.94 | 31.51 | 31.07 | 32.18 | 32.53 | 30.52 | 34.93 | 46.98 | 74.46 | 86.67 
Farm laborer, male*.......... . 42 . 44 4; .47 . 46 . 48 . 56 wo. bie 1. 44 
Farm laborer, female 4......... oa oad 20; 3 . 29 . 30 | . 34 47 74 . 92 
Sericulturallaborer, male*....) .45 44 -50}; .50 . 46 , ao -72] 1,21 1. 33 
Serieultural laborer, female 3. . . 28 . 28 . 28 | . 28 -27 -28| .34 . 46 . 76 . 96 
S Silk spinner, female?.......... "30! 231] i383] 135] i383] i31| [36] 43] le4| :73 
© Gerdene0s 2 i.) ick i. | . 83 8] .85| .83 83 -85| .96] 1.28] 1.83 2.31 
Fisherman ®................-+- | .59] .62] .50 | 60} .59] .57] .61 | 77| .93| 1.06 

Clothing, etc. | | 

| | | 
Weaver, male®...............- 43} .43| .45| .46 46| .49 | 57) .79]| 1.2 1.75 
Weaver, female?.............. | .25] .27] .28; .29 30 82] .35) .50 | . 68 . 95 
Dyer *,.. Sco. Mawes sebck i len | .54] .50] .50] .51 52} .53]| .58 76 | 1.05 1. 36 
Cotton whipper............... 54] .56] .57) .54 47| .52 | -62 |} .93) 1.27 1. 56 
Tailor (for Japanese dress).... . 58 . 60 . 64 . 63 . 69 . 69 | .79 | 97 | 1.32 1, 57 
Tailor (for European dress). ... 8 | .89] .88) .84) .84] .87| .97] 1.21) 1.57] 2.05 
Pouch maker.............-.... 68; .65| .66] .64/ .63] .69) .86) L110) 1.57) 214 
Clog (wooden-shoe) maker.....| .58| .59] .60] .60| .59| .61/) .71/] .98] 1.46) 1.94 
Shoemake®....i..s5...s.00s-00 65] .69] 71) .72) .73| «7 | .90| 1.14] 1.57] 2.08 

j | | 

Food, beverages, etc. 

| | } } 
hp ee ee 9.94 | 10.09 | 10.93 | 10.85 | 11.55 | 12.18 | 13.62 | 17.35 | 24.7 31. 05 
Brewery hand ¢............... 17.01 | 16.26 | 17.24 | 17.33 | 18.14 | 18.12 | 18.96 25.25 | 35.09 40.85 
Confectioner®..............--- 45) .44 44); .46| .47| .48| .53/ .68] .97 1. 26 
Tobacco cutter................ . 62 . 64 .66| .70 .69| .68 75 91] 1.23 1.49 
Rice pounder ®..............-- -39; .39 . 39 -41 41; .47 . 55 5S oe me 1,10 

Building, etc. | | 
| | 
Carpenter....,2.05......c0e--. .s3| .87| .ss4 .96| .84| .85] .96/ 1.30| 194] 252 
Pinstere? ut wh eibibe sos osib-os 86} .89| .93) .89| .85| .88| .97/ 1.33] 191] 2.61 
Stonecutte®. ....css.-.....e-0e 94} 1.00] 1.01) 1.01 .98| 1.00] L11/ 1.49] 2.17| 2.97 
Sew yer.. Leh ch de Belle bob odb sem é .78| .85| .85 84 | 83; .84| .99/ 1.37] 1.90| 2.60 
Shingle roofer..............--. 86} .90| .89 87| .86] .87| .97| 1.35] 1.89] 2.69 
TEs TOUR deities wie v's - = 4 1:00} 1.03] 1.05} 1.04] 1.01] 1.02] 1.13] 158] 208! 2.81 
Brieklaye@cs 3. i. Jue... .04..-6 1.06 | 1.06] 1.09) 1.05| 1.05] 1.07] 1.22) 1.61] 2.27) 3.04 
Brickmakers i c.Jus........--. .73| .74| .76 75| .74| .75| .84| Lil} 162) 2.06 
Shipwrightin..s.d0s..-2..2.--- .86{ .91] .93| .92|) .96| .96/ 119] 168] 219) 27: 
Floor-mat maker............-. -77| .80] .80 78| .79| .79) .88) 112] 159) 2.20 
Screen and door maker. ....... . 78 . 81 . 83 82 | .77 . 78 .88 | 1.24] 1.76 2.31 
Paper hanger................-. -75) -.771 .70) 176) -.791) .80| .92] 1.16] 1.62| 214 
1 The first half of the year. 8 With rations. 
2 Rate per year, with rations. 4 Rate per month, with rations. 
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Kind of employment. 1911 


Instruments, etc. 


| Yen 
ee | 6.79 | 
RR Re ML EE ETO . 65 | 
ay ae . 69 | 
I I ii i cn nce nciecen 70 | 
<A RE ESES 9 he Bea Spe eee . 68 
SE Rarer . 66 | 
Ee. 71 
a so cab dwites ke 70 
LY I ee eae 63 


Miscellaneous. 





Lacquer-juice extractor........ . 53 
SEES o3¢ ik dad th odek dds . 58 
OT eae Pa . 44 
Cede giss cau gsee cus . 4 
PU vainodbdden + wdddds cher ba / 


ae as 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN JAPAN, 1911 TO 1920—Concluded. 








SSeS 





se 


















# Rate per month, with rations. 











INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN JAPAN, 1911 TO 1920. 














Kind of employment. 1911 


Agriculture, etc. 
Farm laborer, male, yearly 





ES eS ee 155. 1 
Farm laborer, female, yearly 

SP ee 175. 5 
Farm laborer, male. .......... 140. 0 
Farm laborer, female.......... 131.6 
Sericulturallaborer, male. - - -. 145. 2 
Sericulturai laborer, fermale..... 147.4 
Silk spinner, female........... 150. 0 
IN id.n che < this inate « twink 162.7 

i 51.3 









Oo > es 130.3 
Weaver, female...............- 125. 0 
| aE. . SUR GS ASE SORES. 175.9 
Cotton whipper............... 145.9 
Tailor (for Japanese dress)... .| 148.7 
Tailor (for European dress).. | 144.1 
sl! SL ee 154.5 
gh 5S Fa ee 145. 0 
SS ee eee 138. 3 
Food, beverages, etc. 
gS er ae 159. 
Brewery hand................. 155. 





Ce 
Seer ee eee eee ee ee eee 
ee 


Ce 


Shingle roofer. ................ 
Tile ee, erat os 


ee eee eee eee 





ee ee eee eee eee 





1 The first half of the year. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN JAPAN, 1911 TO 1920—Concluded. 


[1900= 100.] 























Kind of employment. | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 1917 1918 | i919 | 1920 
| | | | | | 
Instruments, etc. | 
een Ser ee, a een | 158.0 | 166.0 | 168.0 | 160.0 | 154.0 | 160.0 | 176.0 | 244.0 | 360.0 164. O 
sen? .. .ctendeieamraiaainhes- 151. 2 | 155.8 | 160.5 | 160.5 | 158.1 | 160.5 | 176.7 | 237.2 | 341.8] 460.5 
S deltt, .ancbbiontbend int). 146. 8 | 155.3 | 163.8 | 155.3 | 151.1 | 151.1 | 200.0 | 240.4 | 342.6 | 451.1 
Bi arnt MP sitpinins 4 ee ee 148.9 | 148.9 159.6 | 159.6 | 153.2 | 161.7 | 187.2 | 238.3 | 331.9] 436.2 
aati. asgieieadenente «- 144.7 | 148.9 | 153.2 | 151.1 | 146.8} 151.1 | 180.8 | 242.6 | 338.3 | 436.2 
it. Pe ee eiptae 157.1 159.5 | 159.5 | 154.7 | 152.4 | 164.3 | 197.6 | 273.8 | 381.0 490, 5 
ae... wenndtaiebeaweear hs 151.1 | 151.1 | 155.3 157.4 | 148.9 | 159.6 | 183.0 | 246.8 359.6 | 457.4 
Reehemnlth . on iitnosdekees$)>- | 145.8 | 147.9 | 152.1 | 154.2 | 143.8 | 156.3 | 189.6 | 243.8 | 347.9 | 431.3 
chee. sdb ibedabates a. | 165.8 | 165.8 | 178.9 | 168.4 | 173.7 | 178.9 | 194.7 | 236.8 | 365.8 | 492.1 
| | | 

fiscellaneous | 
j extractor........ | ser. 2 | re SE RE SNe, Mm” Setihiniats dh enbhalesgewaelen orn fee 
eo ee ee 161.1 | 166.7 | 166.7 | 169.4 | 163.9 | 172.2 | 202.8 | 261.1 | 402.8 | 508.3 
Pa ner Ridienecé belies 137.5 | 143.7 | 150.0 | 140.6 | 140.6 | 150.0 | 171.9 | 225.0 | 331.3] 387.5 
atlas Swill dao 154.3 | 162.9 | 165.7 | 171. 4 | 174.3 | 180.0 | 194.3 | 234.3 | 362.9] 534: 
~ RRR Sas Seagal 147.1 | 152.9 | 155.9 | 161.8 | 161.8 | 164.7 | 179.4 | 223.5 | 347.1] 511.8 
saw MDOEE daakibesacscboeseee. 151.4 | 156.8 | 159.5 | 151.4 | 148.6 | 154.1 | 189.2 | 259.5 | 386.5 | 518.9 
© emo 72.0 | 175.2 | 175.9 | 170.4 | 184.1 | 190.4 | 222.6 | 268.5 | 358.1] 465.4 
Female servant................ | 200.0 | 196.2 | 191.7 | 189.1 | 200.6 | 203.2 | 237.2 | 302.6 | 420.5 | 542.3 








Wages in Specified Industries in Latvia. 


SUMMARY of wage statistics for 1921, published by the 
/\ Bureau de Tarifs et du Travail of the Republic of Latvia, is 

reprinted in Industrial and Labor Information, International 
Labor Office, June 16, 1922 (pp. 40, 41). The data for the city of 
Riga, furnished by employ ers, gives ‘the average daily wage rates of 
ordinary labor in different industries during 1921. The data for 
various districts in Latvia showing the average daily rates of skilled 
and ordinary labor are based on reports by the municipal authorities 
of the chief town in each district. The average wage rates of joiners, 
arpenters, turners (wood), bricklayers, locksmiths, potters, black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, shoemakers, bakers, millers, tailors, etc., are 
combined in the calculation of the rates of skilled workers. 







SAVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES OF WORKERS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN RIGA 
AND IN VARIOUS DISTRICTS OF LATVIA, 1921. 


Riga. 








Septem- | Decem- A verage 


Industry or district and kind of worker. March. | June. ay her. | for year. 





| 
| ais 
| 





extiles: Rubles.1 | Rubles.. | Rubles.1 | Rubles.1 | Rubles. 
OG ooo os oss cbccscsvesssesses 55 75 | 116 105 77 
| Ordin ary ES oe ee 40 | 60 75 85 60 
eetal trades 
int... nccccceccnelon | 80 | 110 | 122 160 109 
Ordinary labor, male..........---+-++++-02+2-+++) 60 | 80 | 91 123 82 
Tinting i | | 
Ordi iary labor, male...... edie thaanenws 75 | 118 146 | 130 115 
ee re 70 83 124 | 110 93 
aper: | 
os... dacenseccccsecssarccs | 70 | 115 | 120 | 90 93 
. Ordinary labor, female.....................-.---- | 50 | 50 81 74 66 
emic: als: 
i... ... becccdeccaseseccse 60 85 100 97 80 
Pt ary labor, ET RE. 2S ES ER 45 | 60 60 70 58 
Buildir g | 
Ordinary labor, male...............:..-....- Sea 65 90 110 108 90 





' The exchange waiheo ot of the Latvian ruble on Apr. 12, 1922, was 1,127 to 1,147= £1 ($4.8665). 
[335] 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES OF WORKERS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
AND IN VARIOUS DISTRICTS OF LATVIA, 1921—Concluded. 





Latvia. 
Industry or district and kind of worker. | March. | June. | + | “oy 
en ee eee Ce eae hes eee ethical a 6 ae 
Skilled workers: | Rubles. | Rubles. | Rubles. | Ruble: 
ht a. abil bie aintieh ste dheaidy doe woth aaa cane 96. 00 150. 00 | 160. 00 | 152 
De RIPUGEMNEE, MANO. oo. oan. don cae conan eens | 101.11 176.67 | 178.56} 167.4 
SS ee sind en Ree dm chi eae bes | 118.38 186.27 | 189.73 | 169. 0 
ait 2. din atte: i om oi ab ain ae adie aes eel we ee a |. Eaee toe 150. 25 164. 60 172. 2 
EET tcl. acs anon’ betcamed J dod tqhechapeeed | 113.14 172. 42 181. 88 16%, / 
Ordinary labor, male: 
tee E tet irda s veh ets ae cates hem tee oiememaaes 4 60. 50 105. 00 115. 00 103. 0 
RPE WUEENOEEG MEME I caine can cbdecccenasecesesed } 65. 50 125. 50 122. 00 107.0 
SET atkieS vd oan oA <b op Phi bes anodneccactes 81. 28 127. 33 121. 25 108, 
RESET ees es eee oe ee 98. 75 92. 50 | 92. 50 | R5. 0 
ET: SES Se eae ae eee 79. 10 121. 01 117.06 | 104. 4 
Ordinary labor, female: 
ee eee ka Ses ee 4 ee 47. 50 72. 50 §2. 50 76. 0 
dst: ais debe b ip cinch et aap See tie eam cea a ang ee .4 45. 75 89. 44 86. 25 | 7] 
OS ae Pe Ba on Bt. ero Roe Se 51. 61 72. 68 83.33 | 60. 1s 
Rains maguwe + xe eae Ts > AOR Be ee 46. 25 56. 00 60. 00 | 50. 0 
ov. ,  ¢ ee od Born 2 Rae tian A Prehee ye F elt E 48. 98 75. 15 80. 74 6 








2 Average, whole country. 


General Wage Reduction in New Zealand. 
B: A recent order! (effective on and after May 8, 1922) 


arbitration court of New Zealand all time rates of remuncratiy; 


whether payable as basic wages only or as basic wag 
bonus or bonuses, with the exception of those excluded by the 
were reduced as follows: 


AMOUNT OF WAGE REDUCTION.’ 











[£1 at ad. 5 Wty 87; 1s.=24.3 cents; 1d.= cents.] 

Class. Per month.| Per week. | Per day. | Per hour. 

bs ad! See c! | re ee er Wie 

| | | 

|£ 8. d. | s. d. | d. d. 
Adult male workers............-. in Bie % 5 0 | 10 1} 
Adult female workers........... 0 10 10 | 2 6 | 5 
RR Fee nee F eS 6.549 1 6 3 


The Maoriland Worker (May 17, 1922, p. 3), commenting upon t 
wage reduction, publishes the followi ing data which it states re pl 


the present wage condition of workers as compared with that in 191 


HOURLY WAGES IN NEW ZEALAND IN 1913-14 AND 1922, WITH PER CENT O 
INCREASE AS COMPARED WITH PRICES. 


[ls. at par= 24.3 cents; 1d.=2.03 cents.] 




















| Hourly wages. 

‘ apriewy 
as - - - of in- 
Class. Court’s Per cent | crease 

1913-14 new ofin- {in prices. | 

decision. crease. 

s. d. s. d. 

ey eee ee . <2 1 534 67 
EP ae ees Oy 1 3 1 104 3 67 
BOS, .. | chs dalle 2 tides ead 1 4% 2 ht 4&4 67 
} Skilled. ee a PN Sets OL" Tee aac: a 2 ‘Ze 56 67 
ERSTE. BF seep Er ey gh 1 6 2.2% 47 67 
| Average,all workers... .........|--.----+-0-+|eeeeseeeeee- 50 67 





1 New Zealand Employers’ Federation Industrial Bulletin, May 6, 1922, p. 38. 
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Wages in Manila, P. I., 1919 and 1920. 


HE following table, from Statistical Bulletin No. 4 of the Philip- 
pine Islands, 1921, published by the Bureau of Commerce and 
Industry, shows the wages of workers employed in factories and 

industrial establishments in the city of Manila in 1919 and 1920: 


AVERAGE MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM WAGES OF WORKERS IN VARIOUS FACTORIES 
; AND INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MANILA, 1919 AND 1920. 


[1 peso at par=50 cents.] 








1919 | 1920 


Factories and industries Daily. Monthly. Daily. Monthly. 
































PP | | 
| Mini- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- 
| mum. | mum. mum. | mum. /| mum. | mum. | mum. | mum. 
— et we Bi : 
Pesos. | Pesos. | Pesos. Pesos. | Pesos. | Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
Bakeries and confectioneries.......... 1.90; 2.50 19. 00 |  - . ee See | 18.17] 64.50 
ET S&S Foe” Fe 8 te! ee ae eee me Tae 
Candy factories OL eR a a 1. 00 2.50 30. 00 120. 00 1. 20 1.58 | 20.00} 60.00 
~ (, Lee eee ee: Tere Ree 130.00 | 54.00 |........]..... ..| 15.00] 80.00 
Carpentry shops. ...... J piles aie cane 2.25 cna ft fo REPS AR ae 1.35 6.00 |. oe AAS 
Chocolate factories. ............-..... . B® ae eee 1.00} 1.52] 18.00) 60.00 
Cigar and cigarette factories. ......... 33.00 [215.00 |...... : he 55 3. 75 30. 00 160. 00 
de a a ee ee | 1.60 2. 30 A, SR f Dee aren See See 
Og | a 1.40 2. 00 37.00 | 77.00 | 26.00 |215.50] 35.00 65. 00 
Fe a ee ee eee ere 1. 00 1. 60 25. 00 | eee ey PEGs TP OS bbc as ced ckockssices 
nO OR ew doe cite owen tewes. 1.50 4 2 aa oo 85 | eee pak 
Oil TactONEaiiies nnd ods ono cecetsess. 1.60 2.00 | 23.00 | 112.00 1.30 3. 08 | 4. 38 93. 75 
Printing and binding. ............... | 2.00 4.00 | 36.00) 76.00 1.75 Se eee 
Saddleries......... (es Ib4<sve dels 1. 20 2.00 | 24.00} 30.00]...... selecceccss| 214,13 | 924.75 
ep eee fan 2 Ol Sa ee ar Bee 3.25} 24.00} 55.00 . 60 6. 00 | 20. 00 128. 50 
Shoe er ee ee | , “ * Ry (3) (3) ee Pere 2 12. 00 | 2 27.50 
REID DOT HRs’ 0.0 ton cis scccuiwods 8. |  . Re? ae er 24.67 | 218. 00 40. 00 50. 00 
fom ES EE er eee Smee y eR 32. 00 49. 50 1. 30 3. 60 40. 00 103. 22 
Dellot Gents hte c0c08s os <00ssees | 27.00 | 215.00 |........ EDR .70 4.00 | 60.00 | 300. 00 
TASTIER es Bsa vo o bbs Sen nc bones 150; 2.20 38. 00 48. 00 1. 00 3. 00 30. 00 60. 00 
| 
1 With subsistence. 2 Weekly. 3 Flat rate, $50. 


Agricultural Wages in Switzerland. 


RECENT report of the Swiss Union of Peasants‘ (pp. 183, 184) 

gives the average wages of farm workers at different periods 

from 1870 to 1921. The following table shows the wages of 
Swiss farm workers who also receive board and lodging: 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLY WAGES IN SWITZERLAND, 1870 TO 1920. 





























[1 frane at par=19.3 cents.] 
‘ 1870 to 1880 to 1890 to | nine Before ; 
Occupation. 1879 1889 1899 | 1906 the war. | 1920 

ve os ae ahati |———| a |— 
Francs. | France. | Francs. | Francs. | Francs. | Francs. 
CO on, so nctewemne dace wads 6. 48 | 7.7 9. 02 10. 60 13. 90 25. 88 
Stablemen...... Ese cab bexs abe veh vdudentes 6.45 | 7. 55 8. 61 10. 20 13. 28 24. 90 
POG WO don ss .. dcp opiunaercancs 5. 20 | 6.14 7.14 | 8. 65 10. 88 21. 20 
Farm servants (female). .............----- 3.40; 4.02) 4.68) 5.70 6. 85 13.00 











_' L’Union suisse des paysarms 1897-1922. 
tion No. 69. 


2476°—22 
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The average daily wages of day workers for the different | 
are shown in the following table: 
AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF SWISS AGRICULTURAL DAY LABORERS, 187 


{1 frane at par 19.3 cents. ] 


The average wages paid by the farms which submit their a 
to the central office of the Peasants’ Union, for different ; 
from 1911 to 1921, are given in the following table: 

AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF FARM LABORERS FIXED BY THE PEASAN1 
I9il TO 1921. 


{1 frane at par = 19.3 cents. ] 





| 





1911 
to 
| 1913 





Franes. | Frances. 

Cowherd 

Stablemen 

Field workers 

Farm servants (female 

Day laborers (with beard): 
During harvest........... 
Remainder of year 








As would be expected, in proportion as the conditions o! 
farmers have improved the wages of the workers have incr 
The increase in wages in the years preceding the war was 
evident than the increase in the prices of farm products, a 
scarcity of labor caused by industrial competition in the labor n 
often obliged farmers to pay their workers wages out of propo 
to the return on agricultural investments. 

The average increase in wages from 1906 to 1920 amounted to 1: 
per cent and from 1914 to 1920 to 74.7 per cent. 








PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR. 





Labor Efficiency and Production. 


dentally collected information on the productivity of labor or 


F )R a number of years the Bureau of Labor Statistics has inci- 
the output per man hour expressed in terms of the unit of the 


industry. ‘This was taken up as a side line in the investigation into 
' wages and hours and conditions of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 
‘and also in the lumber, logging, and sawmills industry. Data from 
i which such information could be deduced have been secured from 


‘time to time in the iron and steel industry and more recently in 


bituminous and anthracite coal mining. The bureau, however, has 


S never heretofore made output per man per hour the subject of special 


investigations. 
Since the beginning of the activities of the bureau, wages per hour 


fin the occupations in the various industries has been very much 
Fspecialized. What a man receives per hour for his labor is after all 


but one phase of the problem. There are two others, one the ques- 


) tion, ever present,in the mind of the workman, as to how much he can 
icet for his wages in those commodities which are necessary to his 
‘living. Upon this phase of his problem the bureau has also spent 
} much time and money and is the recognized authority to-day on what 


] ] 


| the dollar will buy in matters of food, clothing, etc. Another phase 


of the problem is what the employer gets for his dollar or what the 


laborer gives for his wages in human energy as measured by the unit 


'of the industry in which he is employed. To ascertain the average 


day's work for the day’s wage under a given set of working conditions 


» is the field which the Bureau of Labor Statistics contemplates entering 


‘during the present fiscal year. 


By an arrangement between the Department of Labor and Bab- 


»son's Statistical Organization the following committee was formed: 


Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, chairman. 
George E. Macliwain, Wellesley Hills, Mass., secretary. 

Charles T. Allen, Birmingham, Ala. 

Sanford E. Thompson, Boston, Mass. 

John F. Coleman, New Orleans, La. 

Paul H. Norcross, Atlanta, Ga. 

Theodore F. Laist, Chicago, Ill. 


The purpose of this committee was to prepare a series of schedules 


'which could be used by the special agents of the Bureau of Labor 
PStatisties and which would develop a fair basis for determining 
efficiency in production. 


The committee met in the office of the Commissioner of Labor 


Statistics on May 31 and June 1 and 2. Though the ultimate inten- 


3 
¢ 


os 


"tion of the bureau is to extend this study to such other industries 


as admit of the application of such schedules, it was decided to take 
up the building industry first. Schedules were prepared covering 


[339] 109 
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the main occupations in this industry: Bricklaying, car 
plastering, painting, and plumbing. The construction of new i 
ings and apartment houses is the type of work that will be pyri. 
cipally considered. The schedules deal primarily with the effi.) 
of the workman on the job but do not by any means ign 
extent to which this efficiency is affected, either adversely or fay. 
by other factors, such as whether the bricklayer must get hi 
from a scaffolding level with his feet or whether he gets hi 
from a platform breast high and within easy reach, etc. 

This is not intended in any sense to be a speed-up test. 
as the Bureau of Labor Statistics is concerned there is no thou 
establishing any limits or any standards, but simply to as 
what the standards and averages in various localities thro 
the country really are. In collecting wage rates per hour 
various industries in various parts of the country the Bur 
Labor Statistics does not and does not pretend to set wag 
or establish standards of wages, but simply determines the | 
actual rates paid. In the labor efficiency and production in 
tions which it now proposes the bureau’s attitude will be p1 
the same. There will be no question of what a man can do o 
he ought to do. It is proposed simply to record what he do 
matter of statistics. the work in the building trades will be 
up in the following cities, probably in the order in which th 
named: 

1. Boston, Mass. 3. New Orleans, La. 5. Chicago, | 

2. Birmingham, Ala. 4. Atlanta, Ga. 
Other cities will be added as the funds of the bureau which can | 
devoted to this work will permit. 





Production and Output in Belgian Coal Mines. 


TATISTICS concerning the operation and output of Belgian coal 
mines are given in the Revue du Travail, Brussels, May, 192) 

(pp. 697-698). The following table shews the production, nun- 

ber of employees, the average number of days worked, and the 


) 


average daily output of miners in 1921 and January to April, 122. 








f ‘Ntry, 
lwelk 
pris 


) Coal 

1999 
num: 
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PRODUCTION, DAYS OF OPERATION, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE DAILY 
*“OUTPUT PER WORKER IN BELGIAN COAL MINE S, 1921 AND JANUARY TO 
APRIL, 1922. 


{Production and output per worker have been converted to tons of 2,0C0 pounds.| 

















| Output (tons) per worker 

| | A verage per day ° 

ber of 
| Average num - 
te nN , rare 
: bi a number | Number — ee 
Date and locality. J is of days of days. hee ’ 
: tion alenar- | worked ground ground | Under- 
(tons). nals : and At the | (includ- | ground 
' surface). seam. jing work- and 

lersatthe)| surface. 

seam ). 

April, 1922: 

a yuichant de Mons.... 387, 084 22 | 808, 480 | 34, 756 | 2. 97 0. 69 | 0. 48 
Comtrdarsahaceens 320, 571 | 24 | 613, 044 | 25, 898 | 3.43 | 74 52 
(CR. 6a cba d.b4%6 ai 651, 040 | 24 | 1,196, 426 49,180 | 3.97 | . 86 | . 54 
NGM ai ndlhnc ct adirs 53, 880 24 103, 700 4, 223 3. 92 | . 76 | . 52 
oro et) aE | 457,642 | 24 970, 420 40, 268 | 3. 58 | .70 | 47 
Se 32, 727 24 78, 120 | 3, 255 | 6. 01 . 65 | . 42 

re | 1,902,945 | 24 | 3,770,190 | 157, 580 8.55 | .74 50 

March, 19886065 cssesscyee 2, 168, 863 26 ian 262, 480 159, 508 | 3. 63 75 51 

February, Sirs bs «dna od | 1,939,684 231 3,7 79.670 160, 094 | 3. 64 45 51 

January, 1922............. | 2.063. 098 25 | 4,007,720] 156,052 3. 65 75 51 

Monthly average, 1921.... 3, 942, 692 162, 840 3. 60 | 74 - 51 


| 2, 001, 296 24 





Operation of hialiabis Coal Sn: 1910 t to 51919, 
Ta Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1921, Tokyo, 


contains statistical information (pp. 61-65) relating to the 
operation of the coal mines of the country. The following 
table showing the number of employees, days worked, production 
and consumption, average output per worker, the amount of exports 
and the excess produc tion has been compiled from these tables. In 
computing the excess of production over consumption the imports 
have been disregarded because of the small amounts of coal brought 
into the country. The total production for the year 1920 was 
32,237,187 “ag a reduction of 2,232,939 tons from the output of the 
previous ye The production in 1919 was the largest of any year 
in the pariod studied, being approximately double the amount pro- 
duced in 1910. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS, NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED, PRODUCTION, PRODUCTION 
PER MAN PER DAY, CONSUMPTION, EXPORT AND EXCESS PRODUCTION IN 
JAPANESE COAL MINES, 1910 TO 1919. 






































| Tons of 2,000 pounds. 
|Number! Number Average | Average 
, moh number | : 

Year. | of em- of days of days | Pro- | produc- | Con- ‘ , 
coq worked. per man. | duntion. | = ol | sumption. Exports. | Excess.! 
day. 

B Sebe | P aS wis 

1910. . ceed 137, 467 | 33,711,976 245 | 17,285,523 0,52 | 11,676, 461 | 3,104,129 2, 504, 933 
ll... .ubseknes 145,412 | 36, 106, 127 248 | 19, 436, 536 . 54 | 13,305, 756 | 3,379, 297 | 2,751, 483 
2 Yet et 152,429 | 38, 682. 092 254 | 21,648, 902 . 6 14. 867,720 | 3, 822,633 | 2,958, 549 
191d. ..,2Ssees | 172,446 | 40,356, 959 234 | 23, 496,585 . 58 | 16,451, 207 | 4, 266, 562 | 2,778, 816 
5014... caPeatas | 182,637 | 44, 106, 992 242 | 24,574, 036 . 56 | 17,878, 796 3,953, 736 | 2,741, 504 
O15. . -cyeke | 193,142 42) 386, 897 219 | 22, 586, 950 . 53 | 17,923,374 | 3,223, 227 | 1,440, 349 
I Fe | 197/907 | 47, 238, 338 239 | 25,244 412 .53 | 20. 479.771 | 3,325,581 | 1, 439,060 
EE NG 250, 144 | 57,679, 769 231 | 29,058, 193 . 51 | 22,825, 824 | 3,101,279 | 3,131,090 
1918... be eee | 287, 159 | 69, 193, 103 241 30, 896, 835 . 45 | 25,381,343 | 2,421,794 | 3,093,698 
900. ee 348. 240 | 83, 860,075 241 | 34, 470, 126 .41 | 27,338,107 | = () (8) 








1 Does not take into consideration imports, which were small. 
? The figures reported are ‘2,00,697”’ tons, the correct figures are not, known. 
* Not computed because of error in report of exports for 1919. 
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Coal Industry in New Zealand During 1920. 
CCORDING to a recent official report t from New Zealand 


were, in 1920, 143 coal mines in operation employing 

yersons above ground and 2,926 persons below ground 
total of 4,078. The output during the year reached 1, 843 »70. 
classified as to kind as follows: Bituminous and semibitun 
923,575 tons; brown, 715,709 tons; lignite, 204,421 tons. 
average output per person employed below ground was 630 
above and below ground, 452 tons. Only 1 life was lost, mal 
fatality rate of 0. 54 per million tons of coal mined and of 0.2 





, 
thousand persons employed. 
Output in South African Coal Mines. | 
HE French Revue de L’Industrie Minérale, June 1, 1922, 
(p. 175) the following information as to the personnel a1 
output of coal mines in South Africa taken from the S 
African Mining and Engineering Journal, April 1, 1922. 

In 1914 there were 13,002 workers, 674 of whom were y 
employed in the coal mines of Transvaal and Orange Free Stat ) 
the average yearly output per worker was 443 tons. In 1921 th r 
personnel. employed in the mines was 21,305, 1,257 of whom n 
white. The average annual output per worker during that 
however, was only 367 tons. tI 
eta PPTL OD SELES We aa * ee - re 

1 New Zealand. Census and Statisties Office. Statistics of the Dominion of New Zealand for B 
1920. Vol. III. Production. Finance. Postal and telegraph. Wellington, 1921, pp. 70 and 71. ; 
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Mercantile Wages in the District of Columbia. 


Ry EurzABETH BRANpDEIs, Secretary, Minimum Wage Board, District of Columbia. 


HERE is apparently to be no reduction for the present in the 

a: highest minimum wage rate in operation in the United States 
the $16.50 rate in the mercantile industry in the District « 

Columbia. The reconvened conference called by the Minimum Wage 
Board of the District to reconsider the pi orp t of the minimum wage 
in the mercantile industry voted on June 29 against any reduc ‘tion 
in the present wage. After hearing all the ev ride nce presente cd by 
employers and employees as to changes in the cost of living since 1919 
when the $16.50 rate was adopted, the three members of the con- 
ference representing the public voted with the employees against 
any reduction in the minimum wage. This means that in all proba- 
bility, the $16.50 rate will stand. The conference has not yet 
repor ted to the board and it is of course possible that the board may 
not accept the report. 

The conference was called by the board as a result of a request from 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of the District for a 
reconsideration of the minimum wage in the mercantile industry. 
Before deciding whether to reopen the question the board requested 
the United States Department of Labor to make a study of the present 
cost of living for a se lf-supporting woman in the District. This 
study was made by the Women’s Bureau during the month of April, 

1922. The investigation covered only room and board and clothing. 
It showed minimum prices for room and board slightly higher and 
the minimum prices for clothing slightly lower than those in the 
budget adopted by the mercantile conference in 1919. By a majority 
vote the board decided to reconvene the original conference to recon- 
sider the minimum wage in the mercantile industry. Miss Ethel 
Smith, the member of the board representing the employees, voted 
against reopening the question. 

Only three members of the original conference were able to serve 
on the reconvened conference. The six vacancies were filled by 
appointment by the board. The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association submitted the names of four nominees from whom two 
were selected, and the employees were called together in a mass 
meeting to elect four of their number from whom the board appointed 
two. 

The first meeting of the conference was held on June 14. The 
representatives of the employers presented a statement requesting a 
reduction of the minimum wage to $15.25, and an extension of the 
adult learning period from 7 to 12 months. As a basis for a w: ge of 
» $15.25 the presented a budget of $9.40 for room and board inc luding 
» lunch; $3 for clothing; $2. 70 for sundries. The budget on which the 
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$16.50 wage had been based was $9.30 for room and board in 
lunch; $4 for clothing; $3.20 for sundries. The chief red 
alleged in the cost of living was thus a 25 per cent drop in c| 
prices. 

Since the employers did not claim any reduction in the p; 
room and board the conference began its work with a consid: 
of clothing prices. The employers presented a detailed c! 
budget accepting the items and quantities agreed on by the « 
mercantile conference, but giving substantially lower prices i 
many instances. The employees took their stand on the c'| 
prices contained in the report of the Women’s Bureau—which 
were only slightly lower than those agreed on in 1919. TT! 
ployers were asked to produce samples of the various arti 
clothing at the prices they quoted. Buyers from the various 
exhibited goods and testified as to their wearing quality, etc. 
representative of the Women’s Bureau who had made the c 
living study testified as to the methods used in their investi: 
and the standards by which they determined the minimum p: 
the various articles of clothing. 

An extended discussion of the sundry items followed the con 
tion of the clothing prices. The representatives of the emp 
had accepted the items agreed upon by the previous mer 
conference with the exception of savings and organizations. 
contended that neither of these belonged in a minimum bi 
The employees were strongly opposed to eliminating any of th: 
contained in the 1919 budget. They contended that some 
amount ©. savings were necessary to give a little security a: 
contingencies. As for organization dues, they pointed out that 
large stores the girls were required to join the employees’ orga: 
tions and pay dues thereto, and that girls in the smaller stores s 
be able to belong to some outside organization from which the, 
derive similar benefits. 

Some discussion took place on the question of laundry. Tl 
ployers asked for a reduction in the allowance for the item fr 
to 50 cents. They admitted that the lower rate was based 0: 
supposition that a girl should do part of her own laundry. 
employees protested vigorously against such a supposition, contecni:- 
ing that a girl working eight hours a day should not be expected | 
do even part of her own laundry. On a vote taken on this que 
75 cents for laundry was retained. 

On the question of the standards necessary for healthful livin 
conference heard testimony from Dr. Rachel Yarros, of the Ui 
States Public Health Service. 

After four meetings devoted to a thorough discussion the conference 
proceeded to vote. With the employers in opposition, a motion wa: 
carried that there should be no reduction in the $16.50 minimum wage. 
The question of extending the learning period will be considere( 
when the conference holds its next meeting in October. 
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Saskatchewan Order Relating to Employees in Hotels, Restaurants, 
and Refreshment Rooms. 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Saskatchewan has issued four 
1 orders, one relating to mercantile employees, one to employ- 
ment in laundries and factories, rr a third to mail-order 
houses. The fourth order, relating to female employees in hotels, 
restaurants, and refreshment rooms, was issued somewhat later than 
the others, suggesting a greater degree of difficulty in arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion. Whether or not that was the cause of the 
delay, there 1s a suggestion of difficulties developing in experience in 
the fact that a third revision of this order has recently been made. 
The original order, effective May 1, 1920, established a standard rate 
of $14 per week for experienced workers, learners to receive $12, 
experience being presumed after 3 months employment. Effective 
July 15, 1920, was an amended order retaining the same rates, but 
establishing a week of 48 hours with pay for overtime at the rate of 
time and a half. The original order restricted employment to 48 
hours, but contained no reference to overtime work or rates. 

The current revision, effective June 30, 1922, fixes the hours of 
work at 10 per day and 50 per week as a maximum in establishments 
open to the public only 6 days per week, and 56 hours per week for 
those open 7 days. ‘The rate of $14 is retained for the 6-day workers, 
$16.50 fan the minimum for a week of 7 days. However, kitchen 
employees have different rates, $12 and $14.50, respectively. No 
learning period at a lower rate is allowed for kitchen employees, but 
others may be employed at $12 for a week of 6 days or $14.50 for a 
week of 7 days for the first 3 months of the employment. 

The allowance for board and lodging has remained unchanged 
throughout, meals being deductible at the rate of $5.25 per week for 
a full week’s board of 21 meals; lodging may be deducted at a rate 
of $2.50 per week of 7 days. 
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Decision of Railroad Labor Board Re Wages of Clerical and Station 
Employees and Others. 


effective July 1, relates to the wage readjustment of t! 
lowing classes of employees on the principal railroads 
country: 

Group I. Clerical and station forces. 

Group II. Stationary engine (steam) and boiler-room employees. 

Group III. Signal department employees. 

Group IV. Floating equipment employees. 

Group V. Train dispatchers. 

Group VI. Dining car and restaurant employees. 

Group VII. Miscellaneous employees. 

Rates of pay for the train dispatchers, dining-car stewards, e1- 
ployees represented by the Marine Culinary Workers Associa' 
California, and the supervisory forces of the signal department em- 
ployees remain unchanged. In the case of the floating equipment 
employees, disputes were before the board from only four ca 
and the board remanded these disputes to the carriers and emp|. 
in question for further negotiation and agreement if possible. 
minimum wage of $85 a month is fixed for switchboard operator 
with the understanding that wages higher than this minimum 
not be reduced. 

The reductions made for clerical employees are lighter than for some other « 
because this class suffered considerable loss as a result of certain changes i 
rules and becatise they have never been highly paid compared with other 
It will be noted that a greater reduction has been fixed by the board for cler 
experience of one year and less than two than for clerks with experience of t 
or more. The reason for this is that the majority of junior clerks are beginn: 
apprentices and have not as yet assumed family responsibilities, and many oi ' 
are still living with their parents. 

Common labor in and around stations, storehouses, and warehouses was r 
1 cent less than similar labor in the maintenance of way department because a 
greater percentage of this class live in large towns and cities, and consequent! 

a higher cost of living. Moreover, many of the common laborers in the maint 
of way department are furnished living quarters by the carriers free of charge : 
low rate. 

In deciding upon the reductions of employees of the signal depart- 
ment, other than the supervisory forces, due consideration was vive 
to the similarity of these employees and the shop crafts, but a smaller 
reduction was considered advisable in the case of signal ~ poe vent 
employees because in their case the rule as to the payment of punitive 
overtime is much less favorable than that of the shop employee: 

The board calls attention in this decision to the complexity o! tle 
problems before this tribunal, accentuated as they have been by the 
artificial conditions of the war period and the post-war era of reat- 
Justment. 
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Syrrounded by such abnormal conditions, the labor board has not been permitted 


to deal with the question of what constitutes just and reasonable wages and working 
conditions im the same undisturbed and uncomplicated manner as would have been 


yssiblein normal times. And, yet, the wisdom and justice of settling these questions 
hy adjudication rather than by industrial war have been demonstrated, both from the 
andpoint of the parties and the public. While it can not be said that no mistakes 
have been made in the awards handed down by the labor board, a substantial degree 
feocial and economic justice has been attained and that without the enormous loss 
and suffering to the carriers, the employees, and the people at large necessarily resultant 
‘rom settlements by force. 

In 1920, by Decision No. Be the labor board increased the wages of railway labor 
hvanaverage of approximately 22 percent. This was just and overdue, for the railroad 
isbor had not profiteered during the war, as a portion of the public has been misled to 
nelle\ye. 

In 1921, the board rendered Decision No. 147 decreasing wages an approximate 
average of 12 per cent. If nothing but the diminished cost of living had been con- 
sidered, that decrease could reasonably have been made greater. 

In 1922 by aseries of decisions, the present among the number, the board has reduced 
the wages of certain classes of employees, has left others unmolested, and in one minor 
instance has made an adjustment equivalent to an increase. 

The labor board can not venture too far into the realms of economic prophecy, but 

is generally conceded to be fairly plain and certain that our country has entered 
upon an era of gradually increasing business prosperity which will be liberally shared 
by the carriers. That the carriers shall have a fair opportunity to profit by the revival 
of business in order that they may expand their facilities is absolutely indispensable 
to their efficient service to the American public. Their unpreparedness now to cope 
with any greatly increased traffic is notorious. Every facility of railway transportation 
has been skimped for the last several years, and, as to mileage, there has been an 
actual decrease instead of an increase. 

This statement, in the connection used, must not be misconstrued to mean that the 
employees should be called upon to bear the cost of railway rehabilitation, improved 
service and reduced rates. It simply means that it is only patriotic common sense 
and justice that every citizen, including the railway employee, should cooperate in 
a cordial spirit, should bear and forbear, until the carriers are back on their feet. 

When this accomplishment is safely under way, it will then be possible for the 
Railroad Labor Board to give increased consideration to all the intricate details 
incident to the scientific adjustment of the living and’ saving wage, with enlarged 
freedom from the complications of the “‘relevant circumstances” of the abnormal 
period which is now approaching its end. 

In this connection it should be said that the labor board has never adopted the 
theory that human labor is a commodity to be bought and sold upon the market, 
and, consequently, to be reduced to starvation wages during periods of depression 
and unemployment. On the other hand, it is idle to contend that labor can be com- 
pletely freed from the economic laws which likewise affect the earnings of capital. 

That the board has never fixed wages upon a commodity basis has been amply 
demonstrated during the past year by the ease with which the carriers have obtained 
labor under the contract system for less than the wage established by Decision No. 147. 

In this connection it must be remembered that the carriers are at liberty to pay 
to any class of employees a higher wage than that fixed by this board whenever the 
so-called labor market compels, provided, as the act states, that such wage does not 
result in inereased rates to the public. 

The average hourly earnings and their purchasing power as applied to certain | 


of sot 


classes of employees covered by this decision, are shown in the table following. 
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COMPARATIVE PURCHASING POWER OF EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED 0c 
UNDER RAILROAD LABOR BOARD DECISIONS.! 








| Average hourly | Per cent 
| Percent| ofin- | 
| ofin- crease | 
crease in pur- 
: | inecost | chasing | 
( B. 7} ec “se 
Occupation and date | na in nt of living | power of 
over De-| earnings | Deer: 
| crease : Ms 
Amount. over De- cember, | over De-| in hou: 
1917. vember, | rats 
| | cember, . —— 








Clerks (Group I, secs. 1 and 2a): | Cents. 
EET <b Wilds og oGbLécteaccsgedss 34. ! 
January, 1920 : 54. ! 
May, 1920 . 67. i 
July, 1921 , 61. ! 
Under present decision 58. ! 

Common laborers, station stores (Group | 

I, sec. 9): 
December, 1917 
TDS b wes ots ob ¥nwt sas seabaees 
May, 1920 : 
MM IDA oS hinted 24 cabo 4.s'> bib ane Bob we'de 
Under present decision 

Signalmen, maintainers, and assistants | 

(Group III, sec. 3): 
December, 1917 
January, 1920 
a, RAE RE Ss eae 
July, 1921 
Under present decision. ............. i 

Stationary firemen and engine-room oilers 

(Group IT, sec. 2): 
December, 1917 21. 
ED iecinw hese cah it si gle <ure <x 46. 6 
nda aida oan bontde ethan thecal 59. 
PEED «|b Shwe ninwweghe oe os! eae 51.6 
Under present decision : 49. 6 | 127. : 














1 Owing to the manner in which the carriers were required to render their reports to the Int 
merce Commission during December, 1917, in which wage data covering heterogeneous classe 
were grouped rather than separated in accordance with their duties, responsibilities, ex; 
it is impossible to obtain actual figures from which average hourly rates for the above cla 
computed. The figures shown above for December, 1917, are therefore approximations, alth: 
to be very close approximations. For this same reason it is impossible to separate the avr: 
clerks between those in section 1 and section 2 (a), and the rates shown above are the averages 
in these two classes. 

The average rate for common labor for December, 1917, is perhaps a little high due to the | 
carriers reported all station service employees in one group, and the rate shown herein for Dec: 
is the average for the group. 

2 March, 1922; latest figure available at time of decision. 

3 Decrease. 


These figures show that applying the wages fixed by this decision to th: 
cost of living, the purchasing power of the hourly wage of the respective clas: 
named has increased over the purchasing power of the hourly wage of LD: 
1917 (prior to Federal control) as follows: 


Common labor around stations, etc 
Signalmen (maintainers and assistants) 
Stationary firemen and engine-room oilers. . 


The table also shows that with one slight exception the purchasing pow: 
hourly wage of each class of these employees is greater under the present ( 
than 1t was under Decision No.2 [May, 1920], which granted the 22 per cent i 

The labor board has | oe careful consideration to the testimony beari: 


family budgets and standards of living. That existing standards will not be | 

by this decision is shown with substantial satisfaction by the above statistics. | 
This matter of living standards constitutes an interesting and importan' stud 

but much that is said on the subject is highly theoretical and of but little value. 
When the Railway my so hornt Department presents figures to show that the sull 

of $2,636.97 is necessary for the minimum comfort budget of the average fawily,! 

has propounded an economic impossibility. 
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It is stated upon authority that the total income of the people of the United States 
is now but little more than $40,000,000,000. If the 25,000,000 families of this country 
were expending for living costs the sum of $2,600 each, it would total $65,000,000,000 
which would be $25,000,000,000 in excess of the country’s total income. 

Of course, living costs can not be standardized any more than men can be standard- 
ied. One man will consume his income and find himself continually in debt while 
another man with the same income and under identical conditions will live in equal 
comfort and accumulate savings. 

In the settlement of these questions, it is the profound desire of the labor board 
to do justice to the parties directly concerned, placing the human and social consid- 
eration above the purely economic, and, finally, to establish wages and conditions 
that will largely meet the hopes and aspirations of the employees, that will prove 
catistactory to the carriers, and that will impose no unnecessary burdens on the public. 
This is not a Utopian conception in America. 


DECISION. 

The labor board decides: 

|. That each of the carriers party to this dispute shall make deductions from the 
rates of wages heretofore established by the authority of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board for the specific classes of its employees named or referred to in Article [1] 
in amounts hereinafter specified for such classes in Article I. 

2. That the scope of this decision is limited to the carriers named under Article 
JI, to such carriers as may be included hereafter by addenda, and to the specific 
classes of employees named or referred to under each particular carrier. 

3. That the reduction in wages hereby authorized shall be effective as of July 1, 
1922. and shall be made in accordance with the following articles which establish 
the schedule of decreases, designate the carriers and employees affected, and pre- 
scribe the method of general application. 


ARTICLE I.—SCHEDULE OF DECREASES. 


For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or referred to in 
connection with a carrier affected by this decision, the following schedule of decreases 
per hour became effective July 1: 


Group I.—Clerical and station forces. 


Section 1. Storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, chief clerks, foremen, subforemen, 
and other clerical supervisory forces, 3 cents. 

Sec. 2. (a) Clerks with an experience of two or more years in railroad clerical work, 
or clerical work of a similar nature in other industries, or where their cumulative 
experience in such clerical work is not less than two years, 3 cents. 

(b) Clerks with an experience of one year and less than two years in railroad clerical 
work, or clerical work of a similar nature in other industries, or where their cumulative 
experience in such clerical work is not less than one year, 4 cents. 

Sec. 3. (a) Clerks whose experience as above defined is less than one year, 4 cents. 

(b) Clerks without previous experience hereafter entering the service will be paid 
a monthly salary at the rate of $60 per month for the first six months, and $70 per 
month for the second six months. 

Sec. 4, Train and engine crew callers, assistant station masters, train announcers, 
gatemen, and baggage and parcel room employees (other than clerks), 3 cents. 

Sec. 5. Janitors, elevator operators, office, station and warehouse watchmen, and 
employees engaged in assorting way bills and tickets, operating Semennces or machines 
lor perforating, addressing envelopes, numbering claims and other papers, gathering 
and distributing mail, adjusting dictaphone cylinders, and other similar work, 4 cents. 

Sec. 6. Office boys, messengers, chore boys, and other employees under 18 years of 
age filling similar positions, and station attendants, 4 cents. 

Sec. 7, Station, platform, warehouse, transfer, dock, pier, storeroom, stockroom, 
and team-track freight handlers or truckers, and others similarly employed, 4 cents. 

Sec. 8. The following differentials shall be maintained between truckers and the 
classes named below: 

(a) Sealers, scalers, and fruit and perishable inspectors, 1 cent per hour above 
truckers’ rates as established under section 7. 

(6) Stowers or stevedores, callers or loaders, locators and coopers, 2 cents per hour 
above truckers’ rates as established under section 7. 

The above shall not operate to decrease any existing higher differentials, 
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Sec. 9. All common laborers in and around stations, storehouses and 
not otherwise provided for, 4 cents. 

Sec. 10. Telephone switchboard operators will be paid at the rate of not 
$85 per month, with no reduction in higher existing rates. 


Group IJ—Stationary engine (steam) ana boiler-room employees, 


Section 1. Stationary engineers (steam), 2 cents. 
Sec. 2. Stationary firemen and engine-room oilers, 2 cents. 
Sec. 3. Boiler-room water tenders and coal passers, 2 cents. 


Group III.—Signal department employees. 


Section 1. Signal foremen, assistant signal foremen, and signal insp 
decreases. 

Sec. 2. Leading maintainers, gang foremen and leading signalmen, 5 cen 

Sec. 3. Signalmen, assistant signalmen, signal maintainers, and assista 
maintainers, 5 cents. 

Sec. 4. Helpers, 6 cents. 


Group IV.—Floating equipment employees. 


Such disputes as are before the board under this article are remanded to t! 
for further conference and attempt to make an agreement. 


Group V.—Train dispatchers. 
Section 1. Train dispatchers, no decrease. 
Group VI.—Dining-car and restaurant employees 


Section 1. Dining-car stewards, no decrease. 
Src. 2. Culinary workers on ferry boats in San Francisco Harbor. no decre 


Group VII.— Miscellaneous employees. 


Section 1. For miscellaneous classes of foremen and other employees, not 
cally listed under any section of the various groups, who are properly before t! 
board and named in Article II in connection with a carrier affected by this d. 
deduct an amount equal to the decreases specified for the respective classes t 
the miscellaneous classes herein referred to are analogous. 


ARTICLE II.—CARRIERS AND EMPLOYEES AFFECTED. 


The group and section numbers used in connection with a carrier refer t 
responding group and section numbers in the schedule of decreases, and in dete? 
the classes of employees affected on each carrier, the following rules shall go" 

(a) When section numbers are used in connection with a carrier without 
the classes, all classes of employees named in the corresponding section number 
schedule of decreases are affected. 

(b) When section numbers are used in connection with a carrier and specifi: 
of employees are named, only the same classes of employees named in th: 
sponding section numbers of the schedule of decreases are affected. 

(c) Where section numbers are omitted in connection with a carrier, the c! 
employees named in the corresponding section numbers of the schedule of d: 
are not affected. 


The names of the carriers and the classes of employees aflecte: 
on each road are here omitted. 

The labor members of the Railroad Labor Board dissented from 
this decision and handed down a minority opinion, to whici ti 
majority replied in a “supporting opinion of the majority.” 
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Electrotypers—New Y ork City. 


77AGES of molders and journeymen electrotypers of New York 
City remain unchanged by the decision of May 17, 1922, 
panded down by Judge George H. Lambert, chairman of the arbitra- 
ion board in the case of the Employing Electrotypers’ and Stereo- 
typers’ Association versus the Electrotypers’ Union No. 100 of 
New York City. 

The issues 1n this case were somewhat the same as those in the 
ase of the association and the electrotype finishers, members of the 
0 MaNew York Stereotypers’ Union No. 100, decided by Judge Laurence 
’ Hinch, and reviewed in the July issue of the Montruty Lasor 
Review, and the conclusions of the chairman are similar. 

The employers contended that the scale of wages of electrotypers 
hould be reduced from $59 per week to $52 per week from October 
1, 1921, to October 1, 1922, and that the findings should be retroactive 
t) October 1, 1921. The union contended that the contract was not 
etroactive and that the scale of wages of electrotypers should 
emain at $59 per week from October 1, 1921, to the present time 
aid should be mereased to $64 per week from the present time to 
tober 1, 1922. 

As the result of a tee by the employers, joint conferences 
tween representatives of employers and union were held on August 
BO, 1921. is resulted in an offer by the ny om of a new wage 
cale of $48.50 per week, which was rejected by the union. A fur- 
her attempt to settle the dispute by conciliation was made and 
the a offered $53.75 weekly, to take effect October 1, 1921. 

4 ~ e ¥ ~ 1 
This offer was also rejected. A third offer of $59 per week, to con- 
inue until December 31, 1921, and thereafter $55 per week to October 
1, 1922, was made by the employers but was withdrawn before any 
action could be taken by the union. 

Before rendering the decision of the arbitrators, the chairman of 
he arbitration board made a personal inspection of three plants 
vhich “furnished a practical demonstration of the conditions and 
haracter of the work performed by the foundrymen.”’ 

* * * The work and conditions under which the finishers were employed were 
nore favorable than the work and conditions required in the employment of the 
oundrymen. The foundrymen were subjected to greater heat, fumes, gases, particles 
pi black lead, ete., than were the finishers, and it appeared to your chairman that the 
nditions under which foundrymen worked were injurious to health. 
it is evident that the work performed by the foundrymen as well as the finishers 
equire a high degree of skill and that the foundrymen may be termed skilled laborers 
bia high degree. The wage of an electrotyper is higher in New York City than else- 

here in this country. Wages in other industries have decreased because of the 
lepression of business of such industries. The printing industry seems to have 
jullered no such depression. The printing industry in matters of circulation and 
lvertising largely increased from 1914 to 1920. In 1921 the printing industry 
lecreased but remained above normal, and it is fair to assume that the income from 
uch industries was greatly increased prior to 1921. 

The evidence shows many failures in other industries but no failures in the electro- 
yping business. The demand for labor continues as great as ever, and all electro- 
bee ms still steadily employed, notwithstanding the falling off of the business 
nce 1920, 

The living cost has decreased to a considerable extent; in some particulars, however, 
buch as rent, fuel, etc., there is little or no decrease. 
Wages of electrotypers did not materially increase for some years after 1914, while 
he cost of living during the same time was rapidly increasing. The increase of wages 
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did not correspond with or approximate the cost of living until in 1920. 1) 


typing business was abnormal in 1920, and while there has been a depression sinc ;),Jmmg PY ® 
time the business is still at or above normal. 7 7 

For a long time the wages of the finisher and foundrymen have been ides jo.) ,, { und 
the chairman feels that as the scale of wages of the finisher has by arbitratjoy |, Hy 0” 
fixed at $59 per week, that at this time to allow a decrease in the wages of foiindry»),. fmm ee 


would cause much dissatisfaction and discontent between employees w: > ae I 
by side in the same line of business and would also prove detrimental to the . . 
The chairman believes that owing to the notice given by the employers jy j,) , 


1921, of their desire to arbitrate, that in case of the scale of wages were ch. joe, the wor! 

same under the contract should be retroactive to October 1, 1921. ee. 

The chairman also believes that there would be no justification for an increase ;, a 

the wages of the foundrymen of $5 weekly over the present scale. ae 

After having considered all of the briefs and evidence produced and en<eayoringfim 
i | 


_ to reach a fair and just conclusion as between the employer and union, you: 
feels that there should be no decrease in the scale of wages of the foundry, 
apprentices at the present time and decides that the wages shall remain 1 





Hat and Cap Industry—New Haven. 


HE decision of the arbitrator, Prof. E. S. Furniss, rendered \Marchfi joca 
25, left the wages of cloth hat and cap makers of New [{ayefiii the 
unchanged. The decision was retroactive to January 9, and remainedm ™ 
in effect until June, 1922. ie 
The question submitted for arbitration, in addition to the request des 
of the Cap Manufacturers’ Association for a wage cut of 20 per cent fm th 
was a reduction of holidays from 8 to 4 per year. The request relative 
to the number of holidays was granted and the wages for work don tha 
on such days were reduced from two and one-half times the regularf bet 
scale to one and one-half times that scale. The arbitrator urged thi 
adoption by mutual consent of a standard of production, the standard : 


to be adopted in New York to be taken as a basis. The facts estab-E dis 
lished in these arbitration proceedings and the opinion of the chair 
man on the issues involved are here reproduced in full: it) 


From information submitted by both parties to the dispute, the following f:cts were 
established: - 
(a) The present wage scale averages approximately $40 per week. Em eig 
for the past two years, however, has been so variable that actual earnings per week ane 
have fallen far short of this average, $30 per week being apparently a fair estima 
of actual earnings. 
(b) The wage scale in New Haven is lower than the average weekly wages jeid 
other producing markets by manufacturers of caps of all grades, and, apparent) 
at least as low as the average wages paid by shops producing solely low-grade caps 


with which alone the manufacturers of New Haven contend their conditiviis at 
comparable. 7 
(ec) All producing centers of the country with the exception of New Haven have 
agreed that there shall be no reduction of wages before June of this year. Jhis ww tr: 
the decision of an arbitrator in New York on February 17; all other producing cenien be 
have agreed to be bound by this decision. | Ww 
(d) Eight holidays on pay are at present allowed in New Haven. When work 8 
done on holidays, wages are paid at the rate of two and a half times the norma! scale C 
The manufacturers contend that it is impossible for them to continue operations !! fa 
the present condition of the market with wages as high as they noware. ‘The price! te 
caps has fallen 50 per cent and the cost of raw material 35 per cent, while waves ha'e as 
declined only 15 per cent from the high levels prevailing two years ago. Thy ae! e 
that the prevailing high labor cost makes it impossible for them to market their )rodutt 
and that a reduction of wages will create greater employment and react to th: )enell! r 
of the workers. {i 


It is the contention of the workers, on the other hand, that the bad mark«! whit 


they admit exists is caused by a general business depression, and can not be improve 
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' electyy! py a reduction of wages. That their earnings at the present wage rate are so low as 
parely to equal the cost of living. That the New Haven manufacturers are at present 
under no handicap as regards labor cost when compared with their competitors in 
gther centers, and that the agreement not to reduce wages in these competing centers 
gould guide the policy here. 

~ [tis the conviction of the arbitrator that, compared with wages received by men of 
equal skill in other lines of occupation, the wages of the cap makers in New Haven 
and elsewhere are too high. Furthermore, he finds it impossible to agree with the 
workers in their contention that a reduction of labor cost will not improve business. 
Qn the contrary, it is his conviction that if the present depression persists, the wages 
of this group of workers will inevitably fall until they are brought into adjustment 
wiih the wages of other groups of equal skill, and that this reduction of wages will 
increase employment and help to stabilize the industry. Nevertheless, he has been 
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eaVoring led to decide against a reduction of wages in New Haven at the present time for the 
‘UTNE following reasons: 

en and a) The retroactive feature of the wage cut seems to him impossible to apply. To 
‘aged MM obtain from the workers an actual refund of wages paid in the past is manifestly impos- 


able. To apply the retroactive feature in the form of a cumulative reduction of 
wages between now and June would result in a cut far too drastic. 
()) Removal of the retroactive feature fromthe case leaves it a question of a reduc- 
tion of wages to apply to the New Haven maPket between the present date and June. 
In all other cities it is agreed that there shall be no wage cut during that time. A 
Marchi local wage reduction of such short duration, though it might temporarily increase 
the competing power of New Haven manufacturers as compared with that of manu- 
me. facturers of other cities, would not improve the condition of the market as a whole. 
lained (c) If business conditions do not improve, it is the conviction of the arbitrator that 
a wage readjustment will be made on a national scale in June. It appears to him 
equest desirable that the question should be thus settled on a national scale. He believes 
r cent that the manufacturers of New Haven, in view of the brief period of time which re- 
mains, may fairly be asked to fall in line with the policy of all other manufacturers 


Haven 





tative in the country and continue the present scale of wages until June. It is his hope 
done that a settlement satisfactory to both sides can be made at that time by negotiation 
eo ular between themselves. If this is not done, the present board is willing to entertain a 
‘d the request to reconsider the question. ; 
ndard Since labor cost is materially affected by the efficiency of the worker and since the 
- question of the productivity of the New Haven cap makers has been drawn into this 
pstab- dispute, the arbitrator believes it desirable that a standard of production be adopted 
chair. for the New Haven market to the end that labor cost may be reduced and stabilized. 
it is urged that the two parties to the dispute agree to accept as a basis for a standard 
of production in New Haven the appropriate standard adopted in New York as the 
iS were outcome of negotiations now under way in that market. 
lt is the decision of the arbitrator that holidays on pay should be reduced from 
yment eight to six,and that work done on such holidays should be paid for at the rate of one 
P week and one-half times the regular scale. 
et hoe I Lynn, M 
ently, Shoe Industry — ass. 
> Caps, d . 
"9 ‘HE controversy of several months’ duration over wages of shoe 
have workers of Lynn, Mass., was settled by the decision of the arbi- 
is wf tration board handed down on May 19. The former agreement 


entels between the Lynn Shoe Manufacturers’ Association and the shoe 


ks Workers expired on April 30. Negotiations for the renewal of the 
ale. contract began cmnanil weeks prior to its expiration. The manu- 
nit facturers asked a 20 per cent decrease in wages. The unions refused 
pee to take more than 10 per cent. After prolonged negotiations no 
aia agreement could be reached, and the factories ceased operation. 

rduct Karly in April Mayor McPhetres of Lynn called a conference of 
nef representatives of the two parties and suggested the following plan 
bid for adjusting their differences: 

oved |. That the matters of difference between the parties pertaining to the formation 


of an agreement to supersede the present agreement expiring April 30, 1922, be leit 
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to a committee of three with power to decide the same. The committee of ()\ro ;, 
be chosen as follows: One person to be chosen by the Lynn Shoe Manu! rey 
Association, one to be chosen by vote oi the joint council and the third to b. ad 
by the two so chosen within two days after the last appointment is made or 

failure of the two members to choose the third party within two days, th 
pointment of the third party to be made by the mayor of the city of Lynn 

2. That in order to facilitate the consideration of prices and condition 
gested the Manufacturers’ Association divide its membership into groups « 
facturers making the same grade of shoes; and negotiations be carried on y 
mittees of three representing each group of manuiacturers and with comm 
three representing each local; and that prices and conditions be 
by these committees as far as possible, all matters of difference between th 
decided by the committee of three of my first recommendation. 

3. That all settlements made shall date from May 1, 1922, and the part 
proceed from day to day until all matters have been determined. 

Both the manufacturers’ association and the United Shoe \\ rs 
accepted this plan and each appointed an arbitrator. The two |) ar 
members thus chosen were unable to decide upon a third arbitrato; 
who was therefore appointed @y Mayor McPhetres. This var 
handed down its decision on May pigs sb for a temporary wage 
reduction of 15 per cent to become eifective at once, and to remain 
in force until such time as the final plan has been worked out and 
permanent prices established. All crafts were affected except em- 
ployees working by the hour in the stitching room and female |e) 
m the packing room, who commonly work on an hourly rate. 

This decision affected approximately 15,000 workers affiliated, 
for the most part, with the United Shoe Workers of America, and 
about 65 shoe factories of Lynn. The organization known as Allied 


Shoe Workers was not included in this award. 
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7 EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
ani 
Employment in Selected Industries in June, 1922. 
Cd 
be HE Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents reports concerning 
ll the volume of employment in June, 1922, from representative 
establishments in 12 manufacturing industries. Comparing 
cers he figures of June, 1922, with those for identical establishments for 
ard une, 1921, it appears that in 8 of the 12 industries there were increases 
ator [gn the number of persons employed, while in 4 there were decreases. 
oard ‘he largest increases were 32.1 per cent in iron and steel, 30.5 per 
vage Ment in car building and repairing, and 21.2 per cent in automobiles. 
nain [gcotton manufacturing shows a decrease of 25.1 per cent and silk a 
and lecrease of 19.3 per cent. 
em- Six of the 12 industries show increases in the total amount of pay 
help oll for June, 1922, as compared with June, 1921. The remaining 
industries show decreases in the amount of pay roll. The most 
ted, [important increase, 40.7 per cent, appears in iron and steel. Auto- 
and [mobiles and hosiery and underwear show respective increases of 24.7 
lied er cent and 15.2 per cent. The largest decreases were 34 per cent 


n cotton manufacturing, 33.8 per cent in silk, and 22.6 per cent in 
otton finishing. 

























OMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE, 1921 
AND 1922. 
| Estab- | Number on pay | Per | Amount of pay roll. | Per 
lish- roll. cent | : | cent 
| ments) “ Qin? _| ofin- 
7 ireport-| Period o creasé | crease 
Industry. ling for, pay roll. | (+) or (+) or 
| June, June, June, de- June, June, de- 
| both | 1921. | 1922 | crease | 192%. 1922. | crease 
| years. | (—). | ( 
canes rm Ah a 
f0n- end SteGR occ osc ckuves sot 110 | 4 month..| 110,572 | 146,087 | +32.1 |$4,907,968 $6,906,566 | +40.7 
utomobile manufacturing. - | 44-| 1 week...) 94,729 | 114 836 | +21.2 | 3,062,563 | 3,817,773 24.7 
‘at building and repairing . .| 61 | 4month..| 44,462 | 58,025 | +30.5 | 3,067,619 3,481,629 | +13.9 
otton manufacturing. ......| 60 | 1 week...| 60,318 | 45,173 | —25.1 | 1,052, 707 694, 969 | —34.0 
otton finishing. ............ LP. ASS 12,652| 10,778 | —14.8°| 283,398 219; 395 | —22.6 
losiery and underwear. . ...| GD 15..00i,-0-- 26, 654 31,122 | +16.8 438, 490 505, 261 | +15..2 
wie. HAD | 45 | 2 weeks 16,983 | 13,697 | —19.3 | 761,743 504,605 | —33.8 
en's ready-made clothing. .| 43 1 week 26, 880° | 27, 362 +1.8 804, 699 716; 652 | —10.9 
eather manufacturing... ... a 10,109 | 11,577 | +14.5 226, 824 259, 410° | +14. 4 
ootsandshwes............. } 80 |... dose. 59,319 | 50,922) +1.0| 1,415, 462 | 1,307,252| —7.6 
aper making............-.. | . 5B 4s -Ott.cce 20,011 | 23,827 | +19.1 | 499, 660 559,626 | +120 
gar manufacturing’. ....... 54 |... .do: 16,74 | 15,395) —8.0 321, 110 | 287,367 | —10.5 
} | 








Comparative data for June, 1922, and May, 1922, appear in the 
ollowing table. The figures show that in 10 industries there were 
nereases'in the number of persons on the pay roll in dune as compared 
ith May, and im 2 decreases. Respective percentage increases of 
4, 7.2, and 6.9 are shown in men’s ready-made clothing, automo- 
les, and car building and repairing. The two decreases are 2.2 per 
ent in silk and 0.5 per cent in hosiery and. underwear. 
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When comparing June, 1922, with May, 1922, all but | 




















» 4 . . re] 
show increases in the amount of money paid to employe s. 1; 
most important increases are 20.1 per cent in men’s rea(|y-ma, : 
clothing, 10.6 per cent in car building and repairing, and 77 t ae 
cent in automobiles. The 1 industry reporting a decrease jy jj ‘ 
amount of money paid to employees was hosiery and underyeo “a 
which shows a decrease of 1.6 per cent. 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN th 
JUNE, 1922. i 
Estab! Number on pay Per Amount of p P os 
lish- roll. cent “ ~ be 
— Period of (| LS reese A 
: report-| Period o | crease | - 
Industry. ing for| pay roll. | (+) or M 
N ay May, June, de- May, | 
an 1922. 1922. | crease 1922. | 
| June. | | (-)- 0! 
2? Cera ki | te, so CT p 
Iron and steel............... | 106 | 4 month..| 137,170 | 144,426 +5.3 |$6, 415,178 |36, 54 r 
Automobile manufacturing. .| 44 | 1 week...| 100,800 | 108,012 +7.2 | 3,349, 569 | 3.60 
Car building and repairing. .| 61 | jee.) 54,258 | 58, 025 +6.9 | 3,147,377 3, 48 
Cotton manufacturing....... 55 | lweek...| 44,811 | 45,173 | +0.8 685,602 | 694 
Cotton finishing............. | 17 |...do......| 10,641 | 10,778) 41.3] 214,418) 21: u 
Hosiery and underwear. . ... | 63 |...do......| 30,199} 30,050, —0.5 494, 665 if) s| 
Hine a eee a | 45 | 2weeks../ 14,007| 13,697| —2.2| 501,863 504 
Men’s ready-made clothing. .| 45 | l week...| 25,688 | 27,845 | +84 616, 544 | 
Leather manufacturing... ... 31 |...do......| 9, 656 9,758 | +11 200, 419 21 
Boots and shoes............-. me, See | 60,220} 60,611 | +0.6 | 1,288,664 | 1,3 . 
Paper making...... 5a ae 58 |...do......| 23, 401 23, 827 +1.8 551,548 
Cigar manufacturing ........ 56 |...do......| 15,542] 15,709) +1.1 | " 277, 362 








In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to ji! 
number of employees on the pay roll, 81 establishments in {| 
and steel industry reported 114,409 employees as actually working m 
the last full day of the pay period in June, 1922, as against 8)! 
employees for the reported pay-roll period in June, 1921—an inc: 
of 41.3 per cent. Figures given by 87 establishments show that 
107,661 employees were actually working on the last full day of the 
pay period for June, 1922, as against 101,761 for the period in May, 
1922—an increase of 5.8 per cent. | 





Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Earnings. 


DURING the period May 15 to June 15, 1922, there were wage 
changes made by some of the reporting establishments in ‘ of 
the 12 industries. 

Iron and steel.—An increase of 13 per cent was granted to 57 pa 
cent of the men in one plant. An increase of 11 per cent was received 
by all of the force in one plant, and by 89 per cent of the force in 
another plant. Four establishments sepiacted & wage increase of |\ 
per cent arpty all of the employees in three establishments and 
60 per cent of the employees in the remaining establishment. 1 
increase of 8.7 per cent was received by 30 per cent of the force in 
one plant. In one mill an increase of 7.6 per cent was grante: to 
per cent of the force. A 5 per cent wage increase was reporicd by 
two mills, affecting 25 per cent of the men in one mill and 11 per cen! 
in the second mill. A wage cut of 10 per cent, affecting 26 per cen! 
of the force, was reported by one establishment. Another est: /vlis!- 
ment reduced the wages of 16 per cent of the employees approx: 
mately 5 per cent. Production was increased during the peri! 
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reported and the per capita earnings for June were 1.4 per cent 
higher than for May. 


'Y-mad Automobiles.—A wage increase of 20 per cent was granted to 5 per 
(67 De cent of the employees in one factory. Two establishments reported 
In a 10 per cent increase affecting 75 per cent of the force in one plant 

‘CrWeap and 10 per cent in the other plant. A 4 per cent increase was 


reported by one factory, but the number of employees affected by 
this increase was not stated. The per capita earnings show an 
increase Of 0.5 per cent, when comparing May and June figures. 

Car building and repairing.—An increase of 10 per cent, affecting 
22 per cent of the employees, was reported by one establishment. 
An increase of 3.4 per cent was shown for per capita earnings when 
May and June pay rolls were compared. | 

Cotton pdsiealeibabiing edna of 25 per cent of the employees in 
one establishment were increased 2 per cent. A slight increase, 0.5 
per cent, was shown for per capita earnings when May and June pay 
rolls were compared. 

Cotton finishing.—There were no wage-rate changes reported for 
this industry during the period in June. The per capita earnings 
show an increase of 1 per cent when comparing May and June figures. 

Hosiery and underwear.—A decrease of 1.1 per cent in per capita 
earnings was shown when the May and June pay rolls were compared. 

Silk.—Ten per cent of the men in one mill were reduced 10 per 
cent in wages. The entire force of another mill received a wage cut 
of 9 per cent. Due to increased operation and more time worked an 
increase of 2.8 per cent in per capita earnings was shown when fig- 
ures for May and June were compared. 

Men’s clothing.—In one establishment 50 per cent of the employees 
received a 66% per cent increase. A 10 per cent wage increase was 
reported by one establishment, affecting 25 per cent of the men. A 
decrease of 10 per cent in wages was reported by one establishment 
affecting 86 per cent of the force. However, an increase of 10.8 per 
cent In per Capita earnings was shown when figures for May and June 
were compared. 

Leather.—When per capita earnings for June were compared with 
those for May an increase of 4.7 per cent was noted. 
wage Boots and shoes.—One firm reported a wage decrease of 25 per cent 

affecting 19 per cent of the employees. A 15 per cent cut affecting 

about 45 per cent of the force was reported by another firm. In 

three factories, a 10 per cent reduction was reported affecting 6 per 

cent of the force in the first plant, 5 per cent of the force in the second 

plant, but the per cent of the force affected in the third plant was not 

stated. Per capita earnings for June increased 1.7 per cent over 
. those for May. 

Paper making.—One mill gave an increase of approximately 14 per 
cent to 23 per cent of the employees. A wage decrease of 12 per cent, 
affecting 60 per cent of the employees, was reported by another 
establishment. A decrease of 10 per cent to 96 per cent of the force 
was reported by one plant. When per capita earnings for June were 
compared with those for May, a decrease of 0.3 per cent was noted. 

Cigar manufacturing.—A decrease of 10 per cent in wage rates was 
made to 79 per cent of the employees in one factory. However,. 
there was an increase in per capita earnings for June over May of 
4.3 per cent. 
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Enlarging the Scope of Statistics on Volume of Employmen: 


HE monthly survey of volume of employment which has }eoy 


compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statisties for a numb: r of \illi 
years is to be extended to mclude 43 manufacturing indus |; jo. Musi 


instead of the 13 which have heretofore been covered and practic.!|y Pap 
3,000 establishments instead of the approximately 750 establishmen;. we 
heretofore covered. ‘This expansion will of course take im a projor- Prix 
tionately larger number of employees. Figures showing the Pr 
amount of the pay roll are to be continued, covering this er: 
increased number of establishments and mdustries. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has made arrangements to coop 
with a number of States collecting this character of information. 
Such arrangements were already in existence with the States of \.\ Ch 
York and Wisconsin, and it is only necessary to expand the lis: of 
reports reeeived from these States through the State collecting 
agencies. Similar arrangements have just been completed with ‘he 71 


Shij 


State of Illinois and like arrangements are contemplated with o 
States. Immediately after the first of July agents of the bureay 
were sent mto the field to form contracts and to arrange, in so | 
as it is practicable, for States and State bureaus and organizati | 
to do this work upon a State basis, furnishing the Federal bureau 
with the records of such establishments as may be selected. Stx 
tics of employment in railroad operation will be secured through | 


Interstate Commerce Commission and carried: as a separate section ’h 
in the Bureau of Labor Statisties tables. The Geological Survey 3 
will furnish data covering the pay roll nearest: the middle of the mont) { 
from sich bituminous and anthracite coab mines as may be select «(| ol 
and probably this-will also be handled separately from manufacturing < 
industries. From the data so walinpilted the Bureau of Labor Sta- by 


tistics will prepare monthly am industrial employment index by indus- 
tries and an employment index for all the industries combined. 
While this mformatiom will continue to be made public through 
the Montuiy Lasor Review as heretofore, advance mimeograp|ied 
statements of the totals and of the mdexes will be issued as ea!) 
as practicable each month, covermg the pay-roll period as of the 15t) 
of the preceding month. Below is a list of manufacturing industries 
to be neladed by the Bureau of Labor Statisties in its monthly report 
on employment in selected industries, and the number of estab|is|i- 
ments which it is intended to cover. 





Establish- Estal 
Iudustry. ments. Industry. merit I 

Agricultural implements. ......... 30 | Cottom manufacturimg............- 150 ’ 
Automobiles, including firms mak- Cotton finishing. ................ 0) 

ing only bodies and parts... . .. 100 | Electrical machinery, apparatus, , 
RN ME Ace = naan to Se 2.02 2h 50 ES cnt 2 Gs os «'s ste o- « - 
Boots and: shoes..............-..- 100°} Pertiiemem®. . 2.2.0.0. ee. 20 
Bread and other bakery products.. 100) Plour...........2............-.-- 0) 
Baik Sin shits Gents td tee 100 | Foundry and machine shops... .. 210) 
Sent), cc) seerercrere ap edhades Be ld leer ema ctageieers ows V0) 
Cars, steam railroad, not including SE ee Mas cota s bas a5 a oo: r) 

rdilroad operation. ............. dg 6 eee 0 
Carriages and wagons. ...... patiny he 25 | Hosiery and knit goods... .....-. 0) 
@hemicals: ..... 5... 2.2.20. ore 25 | Iron and steel (blast furnaces, stec! 
EEE TE 100 works, and rolling mills)... .... 
Clothing, women’s. .............. ae Bi ne ipa eg ie a 
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Establish- | Establish- 
Industry. ments. | Industry. ment 

tumber (sawmailis).............. 200 | Shirts, collars, and cufis.......... 100 
tumber (planing-mill products)... 100 | Silk............................ 100 
TT hy type weiss 20 | Slaughtering and meat packing... 50 
Vysical Instruments (planos)...... ® | Stamped ware. .................. 10 
Paper and ST TT eTT TEE TT Re RR ee m0 
Pott — ee ae ee 10 | Tobacco (cigars and cigarettes)... . 100 
ee ee ee 10 | Tobacco (chewing, smoking, and 
Printing (book and job)........... te TSS LRT Oa 10 
Printing (nmewspaper)............ 100 | Woolen and worsted......... . 100 
Rubber automobile tires)......... 50 
Shipbuilding (iron and steel). ..... 20 Be ce BAR bb aries 2, 945 

— —— oo 


Changes in Employment Reported by United States Employment 
Service. 


throughout the country increased 3.2 per cent in June as 

compared with May. Approximately 179,328 people were 
returaed to work, and it is estimated that not more than 20,000 
employees were furloughed, most of this being seasonal. Of the 65 
leading cities, 52 reported increases and 13 decreases in employment, 
and all industries except stone, clay, and glass products reported 
increases. The manufacture of vehicles for land transportation 
showed the highest increase, 6.5 per cent, followed by food and 
kindred products, 5.5 per cent, and iron and steel and their products, 
4.04 per cent. The decrease m employment in the stone, clay, and 
glass produets industry was 0.85 per cent. Building activities are 
reported as increasing to such an extent that a shortage of skilled 
building craftsmen is becoming apparent in many localities. 


T't United States Employment Service reports that employment 





Recent Statistics of Employment. 
California. 


ULLETEN No. 5 (mimeographed) of the California Bureau of 
Labor Statistics contains the results of a strvey as of May 31, 
1922, made by that bureau in cooperation with the United 

States Employment Service. Questionnaires were sent to 800 large 
manufacturing establishments of the State, of which 546 responded. 
The tabulated returns from this inquiry are here given. 
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NUMBER EMPLOYED IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES AND LOCALITIES AT THE }-Np 
MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1922, AND PER CENT OF CHANGE IN MAY, |: OF 





















































= H 
Num- | Number at work at Per cent of > 
ber of | end of— chai Mav 
estab- 1922, from’ rl 
Industry or locality. ae: “iret ret a for « 
ments ‘a — 
report- | March, . May, |March, Apr 
ing. 1922. 1922. 1922. 1922 1999’ \ 
a ee ~ A 
The State. | | | ¢ 
Canning, drying and preserving.................... 75 | 6,233 7, 794 6,109} —20) _ oF 
ds is ab cn dvenushog te biadhekenetebed 18 | 2,468 2,397 | 2,391 = a 
re no sco cgticesccare tenance 13 1,013 972 960 | —5.; 
ST GIONS, sc ccadecccdcecdantissseeeeevi 8 | 535 529 | 618 | +15. Q 
Pe ate thteecgessecnsadihbnecedane 8 2, 685 2, 844 2,990 | +11.4 , 
Slaughtering and packing. ......................... 144; 3,372] 3,314! 3,295 2. 
Other kindred food products. --. 222.2222. ~kfecesies 4} ‘119 16| ‘116| —2: | 
I 2100s atetnnns sceses canker: slbee sen 29; 4,506) 4,499) 4,361) —3.: ' 
Tents, awnings and jute products.................. 4 | 403 421 | 428 | +6. rr H 
Agricultural implements, including tractors........ 5 | 355 419 | 477 | +34.4 " 
Gas engines, pumps, boilers........................ 16} 1,539 ,511 | 1,481} —3.% in \ 
Structural and ornamental steel.................... 4/ 1,012} 1,089| 1,307) +29.¢ " he 
Tron and steel forgings.......... Sibu bascttee dated e 8; 1,733 1,760 |} 1,873 +8. 
Shipbuilding, including naval repairs. ............. 9] 7,156 7,277 | 7,209 +S 
Foundry and machine shops, not elsewhere 
pe FE LE TR NR DE SETTLE TaD 44 3,409 3,414 3,612) +6.: Le 9 
iin hen tilanhadinn tuba do pnednharsdnudbes 7| 2,166} 2,167) 2,211) +2. I 
Other sheet metal products......................... 6 | 361 386 439 | +21. 6 13.7 
Copper and other metal products................... 8 | 981 991 950 | —3.2 | 
Sawmills and logging camps......................-. 25 10,635 | 12,326 | 13,889 | +30. ¢ - 
Planing mills, box factories, ete.................... 23 | 5,325} 5,269/ 5,432) +2.0 mol 
© ERA TRADOT DEORMALE...., «6 onc cc incccbccecccesc ccs 16 1,429 1,529} 1,483 +3. 8 Sta 
Tanning and wool scouring......................-.-. 10 | 1, 036 1, 005 | 992; —4.2 
Finished leather products... .............--.0-s0 3 193 194 | 201; +4.2 rece 
PODOE DAS, DOKES, OtC..........ercee-eccccssecccces 11 | 943 1,025 1,027 | +9.0 T 
Printing and publishing...................-........ 7 | 860 842 | RNS +2.9 
ORE BORE ROBIN bn 05 ooo dis ones snd canecnbeends 4 | 414 470 ' ’ mal 
Liquor, beverages, and ice ......................-2. 10 597 634 I] ' 
Ns sein diye cnslshnnee - Biidindiiiiinicetdle 4| 482 507 8 2 | fact 
i lle A Say epee Sd in) * 10 | 7,389 7, 516 64 1 2 ca 
Other chemical products. ..................220ss00- 27 | 2,800 2, 949 2,86 2 ; 
TERRE 2 AOE ER: SE A ea 5| 1,568 1,571 | . RB 4 { 
Glass, including bottles. ........................00- 4 | 915 770 | 850 
Brick, stone, and clay products ...................- 15 | 2,288 2, 299 2,333 | +¥. 
a os ness el os han ak ag 7] 1,486 1, 541 1,189 | —20.0 M. 
Wagons and automobiles, including bodies......... 6 1,643 1, 957 2,114 | +28.7 a 
NS eee ae Se 38 17,406 | 17,784 | 17,858 | +2.¢ Ove 
a Sil at Salalah all LP. salle pad 27 3,146/ 3,141] 3,185) +1.2 
Miscellaneous industries.............-..2....-.-.-.- 14| 3,627] 3,651| 3,527| —2.8 lor 
Total.......... so LWIAMKRI Ae 546 | 104,227 | 108,880 | 110,351 +5.9 ma 
———. in 
Localities. | : a 
ik Walid 68000. ELE 136 | 19,658 | 20,164| 19,948) +1.5 : 
I a tieiiink <Wihenctlines« cddeindietiaedinee é 113 | 22,628 | 22,861 | 23,582; +4.2 nre 
i iekinnaditnn adeiabindes xeeth Gnas dine ot « 55 8, 955 9,444 9,554 | +6.7 = a 
Balance of State............. SASS. 5 chide «inti 242 | 52,986) 56,411 | 57,267) +81 | 
‘<3 . 
WG 8o BA Raye RO ee. 546 | 104, 227 | 108, £80 | 110,351 | +5.9 4 Tt 
} ) 
1 Includes Emeryville, Alameda, and Berkeley. Where canning, oil, railroad, etc., companies ab 
plants located at different points, separate reports are received from each plant and listed accordini:: Sey 
L 


As the above tabulated establishments employ about 40 per ci 7m 
of the factory workers of California it is estimated that approx 
mately 15,000 more persons were added to the pay rolls of the mau 
facturers of the State during May and June, 1922. 


192 
192 
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Connecticut. 


HE monthly report of the Connecticut Bureau of Labor in re 
activities of the free public employment offices of the State 
for June, 1922, is here summarized. 


Male. Female. Total. 
Applicants i CO 6s Graruniddctpetasd<ccses 3, 113 1, 960 5,073 
Applic ONY st/su tlds 8s Sebidainesawd coc 2, 875 1, 839 4,714 
UE Sc .S > db Wao ah Bok Obed Sie oc. chico 2, 383 1,578 3, 961 


Percentage of applicants supplied with situations. 


Male. Female. Total. 
TR Ee SS 2) ee ee es 82.7 79.3 81.2 
BE RE ee ee nee 76.5 80.5 78. 0 


Help was furnished to 88.3 per cent of those applying for employees 
in May; in June, to only 84 per cent. 


Illinois. 


HIE change in the industrial situation in Illinois in May, 1922, 
was more important than that in any of the preceding 11 
months. The June, 1922, issue of the Employment Bulletin of the 
State department of labor reports that there is evidence of marked 
recovery in industrial activity. 
The general advisory board of the free employment service esti- 


matext? there were about 25,000 more persons employed in manu- 
facture .siablishments and about 25,000 more persons employed 
in corthtriétion work in the State at the end of May, 1922, than at 
t! ‘seo: the preceding month. 


Av cording to the records of the State free employment offices for 
May, 1922, there was practically no excess of applicants for jobs 
over jobs offered by employers. The ao se of the Chicago offices 
for that month show that the number of jobs available was greater 
than the number of applicants. This was also the case in the Cicero, 
Danville, and Rockford offices. For the State as a whole there were 
100 jobs for every 105 persons seeking positions while 12 months 
previous the ratio of jobs to applicants was 100 to 220. 

The number of building permits in 13 of the principal Lllinois 
cities indicates that “the building boom has gone on unbated.”’ 
The permits in May, 1922, authorized work valued at $30,886,862— 
about $11,500,000 more than the permits in April, 1922, and over 
seven times as much as the permits in May, 1921. 

The following statement gives the index numbers of employment 
in the State based on employers’ reports: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN ILLINOIS, AUGUST, 1921, TO MAY, 1922. 
[May, 1921=100.] 






































j ee l l l 
| Sep- No- | De 
, Jan- Feb- ‘ | bam | Oe- - 
Year. March.; April.| May. | June. | July. tem- - | vem- | Cem- 
. uary. | ruary. ae y -| ber. | teber. | ek, 
| ‘ ror os 

ree | aby: See bie ii he ST Se | vo ee | 106.0 | 112.1 | 109.2 | 108.2) 103.9 
i es ee 105. 5 105. 7 107.4 107.1 | 110.3 eo | alia tinea a ee a, aie 
} a 
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The following table gives recent changes in employment in {ho 
principal industrial groups of the State: 


COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN ILLINOIS, A} " 
TO MAY 31, 1922. 




















ee BS g nove 
| 
¢ . Percentage | Per 
‘ Number Number 
Number of change | of 
; ’ ( = ofempley- | of employ- ; 
Type ofindustry. Fo wnescrend ees, May | ees, / pr. A ayy | Mar. 
31, 1922. | 30, 1922. ee A 
Stone, clay, and glass products ............ 58 9, 027 8,479 +6.5 | ‘h 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances ...... 336 131, 281 126, 951 +3.4 : 
Wood manu facturing. ...................-. 80 8, 753 8, 540 +2.5 | ' pub! 
Furs,leather , and rubber goods ........... 42 | 10, 825 10, 784 +0, 4 | ‘ 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc................- 45 | 7, 936 7,470 +6. 2 | 9 
Oey nel? oe alt oy so PAG EAE 4} 169 176 —4,0 | 
Printing and paper goods...............-.- 72 | 9, 183 8, 891 +3.3 
IM A den bed dd bbe db hbs oo derenein deed dhe4 31 6, 024 6, 084 —1.0 ' 
Clothing, millinery. and laundering ....... 56 35, 670 34,011 +4.9 
Food, beverages, and tobacco ............- 112 42, 101 41, 205 +2,2 
Water, light, and power................... 9 | 16, 166 46, 060 +0,2 ) 
NI RE SIE epeeecosceoes 16 | 378 375 +0.8 , 
Building and general contracting.......... 119 6, 064 5, 051 +20. 1 | 
a cg eo 980 | 313,587 | 304, 347 +3.0 








lowa.' 
MPLOYMENT in Iowa increased 4.1 per cent in June, 1922, as 
eompared with the preceding month. The table here giv 
shows the number of males and females on the pay rolls in 10 groups 
of industries m June, 1922, together with the percentage increases 












































or decreases in volume of em loyment m June, 1922, as compared ‘a 
with May, 1922. Because of the strike no reports were received - 
from railway car shops. el 
} ecelve 
1OWA EMPLOYMENT SURVEY, JUNE, 1922. 1). OOK 
= = neerti 
, Number of workers. Per cent of ituate 
SS er ae "a hae increase or onth 
Type of industry. of firms | decrease fat | 
report- > F | Compared sets 
ing. Males. | Females.) Total. | with Mav. Tho 
| . 
| . 1achir 
De ee ge 2 5l | 7,913 ¥, 511 9, 424 +4.2 . 
We 6555. - 686.0- -rrrinwss. creer. coesveree soe 29 | 695 1,817 2,512 42.9 epall 
ee err errr ae 70 5, 615 326 -6, 001 +10.6 mploy 
Lumber ea dilh. bbtdbcd edit Wolk ode ie 29 3,141 Yul 3, 252 45,2 eed 
Leather products: .......-....+--- 2 Ee SN 13 394 210 604 410.0 Lobile 
Paper products, printing, and publishing. ......... 25 1, 882 871 2,753 +1.6 M 
Patent medicines, chemicals, and compounds... .. 7 107 181 288 43,2 1 May 
Stone and elay products .............-.-2+0..-+---- 31 2, 882 20 2, 902 +8, 4 icture 
Bo ndlksdedae babble AA «dpe edn 6 151 344 495 5 
Various industries.....................ssecseenoewe 46 3,497 5, 453 8,950 7 leetric 
Ey eit Abn ee eae 307 | 26,019} 10,379] 36,398 | lhe 
- 1g etki! MO ii be fale 28. eC | xpans 
mploy 
Massachusetts. The 


CON TINUED improvement in the labor market is indicated by tlie 

returns from the four State employment offices. A report 
received July 12, 1922, from the Department of Labor and Industries, 
states that the number of placements during the month of May was 








1 Towa. Bureau of Labor Statistics Employment Survey. Des Moines, June, 1922. 
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he largest since August, 1918, and the number of applications for 
mployees the largest since May, 1920. The figures for May are as 
niiows: The number of persons placed, 3,881, number of persons 
allied for by employers, 5,115. A slight decrease in placements 
, noted in Jane due to the inclement weather. For the month of 
lyne the number of persons placed by the four State offices was 
» 739. This is an increase of 24 per cent over the number of persons 
| during the corresponding month in 1921. The number of 
ersons called for by employers in June, 1922, was 4,870, an increase 
{38.5 per cent over the number for June, 1921. 
The following table shows the activities of the Massachusetts 
ublic employment offices for the first 6 months of 1922: 


— 


RK OF FOUR PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1922. 





=F 
, A pplica- , 
Vor y aan : : Renortec 
Month. V king tions for Help Referred. eported 
days. position wanted. placed. 
JORUATY .024-5-- 20 42,424 2, 706 3, 355 2,115 
February... ... 23 39, 457 2, 969 3,776 2,360 
EE baba 06 ner ee 27 46, 016 3, 800 4, 689 3, 181 
aang Raumae 24 38, 463 4, 254 4,840 %, 271 
RTs 26 43, 435 5,115 5, 859 3, 881 
Psa 2sd spas 1 26 37, 220 4, 870 5, 469 3.739 


1 Except the Boston offices, 25 days (closed June 17). 
New Y ork. 


TWO per cent inerease in factory employment occurred from 

May to June, 1922, according to a press release from the New 
‘ork State Department of Labor, which is based upon reports 
eceived from 1,514 representative manufacturers employing over 
{0,000 workers. This 2 per cent increase, despite the industrial 
neertainties arising from the coal strike and the railroad shop 
ituation and the fact that June is usually a slack manufacturing 
onth, indicates an improvement in business which more than 
fsets the usual seasonal decreases. 

The most marked increase of the month was im the metal and 
iachinery industries, particularly in railroad equipment and 
epair shops. The iron and steel mills show a greater volume of 
mployment. The majority of the establishments making auto- 
iobiles and parts had more workers on their pay rolls in June than 
May. There was also an increase in airplane and firearm manu- 
cture. More workers were engaged in making machinery and 
lectrical goods. 

The industries connected with building operations show continued 
xpansion. There was, however, a further reduction of the number 
mployed in the glass industry. 

The sawmills and planing mills had a share in the greater demand 
om the building pall carey 
The other outstanding increase in June was in the food products 
dustries, due to the commencement of the season for vegetable 
( fruit canning, grape-juice bottling, and the production of other 
verages. The biseuit amd cracker manufacturers added to their 
TCes, 
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In the clothing trades there was considerably greater activity ; 
the men’s clothing factories, while the women’s apparel! ija)on 
reported very substantial reductions. : 

There was very little change in the volume of employme: 
textile industry as a whole, in chemical factories, in paper j)\ak;y, 
paper goods manufacture, and printing. 7 


Ohio. 


ACT 


HE following figures are taken from a mimeographed rep: 
the Ohio Department of Industrial Relations, whi 
statistics from employment offices at Akron, Cincinnati, (|. 
Columbus, Dayton, Hamilton, Toledo, and Youngstown 
first six months of 1922: 


ACTIVITIES OF OHIO EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY, 1922, TO JUNE 





| Domestic, industrial, 
| clerical, and profes- |Registrations.,Help wanted.) Referred. Placed. 


sional workers. 





| 
| are ee 248, 167 67, 407 65, 517 55, 903 
eee eee 95, 041 55, 644 50, 587 13, 964 





, eee 343, 208 | 123, 051 116, 104 99, 867 


| 
| | 





One of the striking facts brought out in the detailed tah 
which the above data were selected is the great excess of «| 
and professional applicants over the number of available jobs. 
farming and dairying in the same period, January, 1922, | 
1922, there were 4,314 applicants, 2,693 help wanted, 2,883 
to positions, and 2,007 reported placed. 


in 0] 
Und 
who 
emp 


Pennsylvania. 







HE June, 1922, issue of “Labor and Industry” (Harrisbuy 
reports that figures from the various public employment of! 


for April show 309,698 miners voluntarily unemployed as the resi shire 

in the strike in the bituminous and anthracite coal regions. meal 

The number of unemployed in the State, by months, January ploy 

to May 15, 1922, is gives below: tt 

Une week 

erect. S50 Oise. dak 5k 6 ims ad donb wowen. sepad-. 321, 893 indu: 

ME Bi cite nays ~<a Sie bate ofhd< cbrepe vine: avons erasionenss tome >: 278, 850 for t 

ED rbsnvrece bi amsnihe sete seNh A0¢ hmihbnehe apgtes ee aie se 245 p60 fund 
| ES ay le ee eee ene TA ial EP 215, 410 

Se Ba. oe es SUPA BOLUS CTT Se eas 190,055 fi OWn 

b the ) 

Wisconsin. be en 

is ke 

A COMPARISON of the records of the public employment of from 

in Wisconsin shows 5,631 more orders in May, 1922, (a0 9 expe: 

April, 1922, according to Bulletin No. 31 of the employment oi Six-1 

division of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. The work 0! tie to p: 

offices in the above-mentioned two months is summarized 11 | Y 3i> 

alee 


following statement: 
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ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN WISCONSIN FOR APRIL (4 WEEKS) 
, AND MAY (4 WEEKS), 1922. 














. — | Registra- | Help | Reported 

| Month and sex. | tiene. | wanted. Referred. | placed. 
| April 

I 7,484 6,977 6, 608 4, 828 
PD fersiiS lbs csdcadeso'e% 2,942 3, 070 2,797 1,945 
Us saosin ces Rinawal 10, 426 10, 047 9, 405 6,773 

May. ee Le aa 
ee Steeda 9, 646 11, 833 9, 444 7, 468 
eg a i ea eRe a Ege 3, 457 3, 845 3,423 2, 585° 
re 13, 103 15,678 12, 877 10, 053 


The average weekly placements for May, 1922, were 2,513; for 
April of the same year, 1,694; and for May, 1921, 1,332. 

Recent statistics of employment offices relative to farm labor are 
given below: 





| Registra- Help | Verified 
nt ar TES | ¥ 
Month and year. | tions. wented. | Referred. placements. 
aap tempt | 642 812 709 510 
PN MD ese wceerewesscegy 882 731 923 618 


' 


Experience Under Employment Guaranty in Cleveland Garment 


Industry. 


the Montaty Lasor Review (pp. 137-141), a plan for 

compensating for and preventing unemployment has been 
in operation in the Cleveland ladies’ garment industry for six months. 
Under this plan, each manufacturer guaranteed to his regular workers 
who did not leave voluntarily and were not justifiably discharged, 
employment for 20 weeks during each half year. If this amount of 
work was not provided, the employees became entitled to two- 
thirds of their minimum wages for the unemployed part of the 20 
weeks. The guaranty had, however, this limitation, that no em- 
ployer should be liable to his employees for more than 74 per cent 
of his total direct labor pay roll for the six-month period. Each 
week the employer deposited with the impartial chairman of the 
industry an amount equal to 7} per cent of his total labor pay roll 
for that week. The money so deposited is not paid into a general 
fund, for it “‘would be unfair to the manufacturer who through his 
own efforts is able to fulfill his guaranty’’ to use his deposits to pay 
the workers of another manufacturer who for any reason has not 
been able to meet his guaranty. The fund of each manufacturer 
is kept in a separate account and instead of the funds increasing 
from year to year, as in most unemployment funds in individua 
experiments, each manufacturer will receive at the end of each 
six-month period so much of his own fund as has not been needed 
to pay his workers for unemployed time. On the other hand, if a 
worker is able to secure other work during his lay off, this does not 
affect his right to draw his unemployment pay from his regular 
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ACCUMULATION AND EXPENDITURE UNDER EMPLOYMENT GUARANTY IN 
KET AS A WHOLE, 6 MONTHS, ENDING DEC. 1, 1921. . 


WEEKS FROM JUNE! tro DEC1,1921.+ 
\! 2:3 45678 Dito ll i2 iF 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23242526 
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(\TEONS UNDER, EMPLOYMENT GUARANTY, IN INDIVIDUAL FSTABLISH 
MENTS, 6 MONTHS, ENDING DEC. 1, 107 
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employer. The unemployment pay is not merely a substitute fo 
employment in general; it is in the nature of a penalty imposed oy 
the particular employer for failure to get work for his ow) oy, 
ployees, and thus is an incentive for every employer to kee) hj, 
workers busy. 

The accompanying charts furnished to the Bureau of Labor statis. 
tics by the Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Association showy (he 
experience under this employment guaranty for the six-month jerjoq 
ending December 1,1921. The chart on page 136 shows the sijoy 
accumulated week by week in the whole Cleveland ladies’ varment 
industry during the 26 weeks from June 1 to December |, 199) 
and the amount expended in unemployment payments. hp 
amount paid out ($33,126.40) amounts to a little more tha) oy. 
third of the funds accumulated ($93,274.40). The second char 
shows the same information as the first for each of the 31 esta\)|is| 
ments separately. As is evident from this second chart, in fou 
factories the full 20 weeks of employment guaranteed was provide) 
and since these employers had no ieeeatiieusant payments they 
received the full amount in refund at the end of the perico!. | 
number of other establishments saved the greater part o! their 
guaranty deposits. The entire fund was necessary in four plants 
to cover the unemployment payments, and in two of these th fund 
was insufficient to cover these payments and a deficit was incurred, 

Since the period covered by the charts, several changes have bee 
made in the plan. The agreement of 1922 substitutes for the cuar 
anty.of 20 weeks’ work in every half year, one of 41 weeks fur the 
whole year. Thus the workers are insured against a gp { un 
employment lasting more than 11 weeks each year. By a decision 
of the board of referees of the industry handed down April 29, 1|\)22, 
the employers have the option of payment on the basis of 7! per 
cent of pay roll, as last year, or of paying a 10 per cent lower wage 
rate an Tenidition 25 per cent of pay roll. The idea in increasing 
the payment into the fund was to make it “morally certain’ that 
the worker would receive either 41 weeks’ work or 41 weeks’ pay 

According to information given by the manufacturers’ a-soci- 
tion, “‘the result of the plan has, without any doubt, been «n 1- 
crease of work in the shops. It is true that the work has ofte: been 
increased at a loss to the employer and it is a question whether some 
manufacturers would not rather take a loss through the eiploy- 
ment fund. However, the incentive is direct and appealing, aud 
appears to be the only way in which the evil of unemployment cat 
be eradicated or limited in this seasonal industry.” 


™~ >< + < Ge 





Government Construction Contracts. 


RECENT CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO BY THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Review for May, June, and July, the following table give 

certain information relating to contracts entered into yy the 
several departments or independent establishments of the Gover 
ment as reported’ to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the 
departments. 


(2 Raview fc the report on this subject in the Montury |.80! 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries.’ 


INCE the last publication in the Montuty LaBor Reyipy 
S (June, 1922, pp. 138 to 143) of data on unemployment jy 
foreign countries, the situation as regards the state of employ. 
ment abroad has generally improved, the Irish Free State, Aust;j, 
and Canada being the only countries reporting a slight increase j, 
unemployment. 

Briefly summarized, the situation in the individual countries ,; 

the latest date for which data are available is the following: 

Great Britain.—Employment during May, though still bad gep. 
erally, was slightly better than in April. In the tinplate, cotton. 
jute, hosiery, and wool textile industries, and in the clothing trades. 
the improvement previously reported was maintained, and there was 
also a slight improvement in the building and pottery trades. There 
was a decline, however, in employment at coal mines, and certain 
trades, notably iron and steel manufacture and some other sections 
of the metal industries were adversely afiected by the continuance of 
the engineering dispute. Among dock laborers employment was 
moderate; with seamen there was also an improvement, and einploy- 
ment was fair on the whole. In agriculture there was a further 
decrease in unemployment, but the supply of labor was still generally 
in excess of the dain. 

The British press is expressing great gratification over the improved 
situation of the labor market, it being hoped that the enormous 
expenditures of the Government for unemployment relief will gradu- 
ally decrease. In reply to a question in the House of Commons on 
May 19, the Minister of Labor stated that since the armistice the 
Government has disbursed £144,000,000 ($700,776,000, par) for 
unemployment benefits and out-of-work donation and an even 
larger amount for unemployment relief works and other direct and 
indirect forms of assistance (resettlement training, civil liabilities 
grants, overseas settlement, trade facilities scheme, export credit 
scheme, acceleration of government contracts, land settlement for 
ex-service men, loans under the land facilities act of 1919, eic.). 
The minister also stated that the present average weekly rate of 
expenditure on unemployment benefit is approximately £1,100 ,(00 
($5,353,150, par), and the corresponding figure for outdoor relief o/ 
the unemployed is £247,000 ($1,202,026, par). 

Irish Free State—Unemployment shows a distinct increase in the 
26 counties. The official figures by the Ministry of Labor for the week 
ended May 8, 1922, show that the number of unemployed was 44,()32, 
an increase over the previous week by 1,001. The increase affects 
men, women, and boys. The following are the employment exchanges 





1 The sources from which the information contained in this article is compiled are shown in (hie is)! 
on pages 153 and 154. 
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st which the largest number of applicants for work appear on the 
live registers : 

















EW 
in Unemployed on live 
; register. 
OY- Exchanges. BUS 
” | 
I'l; 
m | May 1, 1922. | May 8, 1922. | 
il hentai ee Pye ee | RA la ds 
Ee ee 10, 104 | 11,611 | 
at | SOME Sp ESTEE he Rie TAROT E eR 7,244 6,875 | 
EE Ce ES es | 2,114 2,342 | 
sos songs det stecente’ 1, 838 1,898 | 
el). QueenstowN. ..... 0.225... 28 se oe 1, 190 1,236 | 
Ds -shvccatpenenekedel maces 1,341 | 1,102 | 
ON, -, See pe eee eee 6 SER P eRe 1,123 | 1,164 | 
| ! 








Germany.—The Reichs-Arbeitsblatt of May 31, 1922, in its sum- 
mary concerning employment conditions in April states that the 
favorable condition of the labor market hitherto prevailing continued 
during April and that employment as a whole was entirely satisfactory. 
Various signs were regarded as indicating that some branches of 
industry had reached their maximum of activity, and doubts were 
expressed as to whether this condition could be maintained, especially 
by industries which depend upon export trade and the import of 
raw materials from abroad. 

The number of totally unemployed persons in receipt of out-of- 
work donation fell from 116,302 (95,150 men and 21,152 women) on 
April 1 to 69,017 (53,343 men and 15,674 women) on May 1, or by 
40.7 per cent. 

France.—The scanty official data published on employment indi- 
cate a normal situation of the labor market with hardly any unem- 
ployment. © 

ltaly—At the end of April the number of totally unemployed had 
fallen to 432,372 from the high level of 606,818 at the end of January, 
1922. The number of short and part-time workers also showed a 
decrease. The improvement in the situation of the labor market is 
largely due to increased employment in outdoor occupations (agri- 
culture and building trades). In manufacturing industries the situ- 
ation is still very serious, and the Government is doing its utmost to 
relieve it by vast expenditures for civil works. 

Belgium.—Returns relating to March, 1922, were received by the 
Belgian Ministry of Industry and Labor from 1,841 unemployment 
funds, with an aggregate membership of 729,666. On the last work- 
ing day of the month 38,050, or 5.2 per cent, were totally unemployed 
and 28,912 partially so. The per cent of totally unemployed members 
at the end of the preceding month was 5.8. The aggregate days of 
unemployment in March numbered 1,079,522 as compared with 
1,415,795 in February. 

The Netherlands.—A report of the American Consulate at Rotter- 
dam dated May 31, 1922, states that there was little or no change in 
the industrial Situation during the month. German competition con- 
tinued to be felt especially in the machinery, hardware, minor iron 
and steel products, leather goods (especially footwear), ready-made 
clothing, carpet, paper, dye, and ceramics industries. There was a 
marked falling off in the demand for the output of the oleomargarine 
factories and fat and oil products generally. 
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Conditions in the labor market continued bad. The earthenware of the } 


factories in Limburg had to curtail their output, unemploymen fim |abor ¥ 
among cigar workers again increased, tanning establishments anjf™ A re 
leather workers generally had to reduce their output while the abo; the qu 
mal condition among diamond workers contioned There was an im.fm one tin 
prevnennany in the condition of the textile workers though the textijo fi passed 
usiness is reported as unsatisfactory. Metal workers continued t, France 
be laid off due to the general depression in engineering lines. to con’ 
Switzerland.—During the month of May there was a further decrease 50,000 
in the number of totally unemployed and short-time workers, 3s wolf the re 
as in that of unemployed persons in receipt of unemployment relict HM tures 
Denmark.—During May unemployment decreased considerably MM year 1! 
having fallen below the level of a year ago. The decrease waMMM of the 
chiefly due to increased employment in the building trades. [n «|| HM to dist 
other industries the situation of the labor market was still as bad asf 15,000 
year ago. Unemployment in both the building trades and manufac. HM dustry 
turing industries was still more than four times as extensive as in pre- J compa 
war times. The fate of anumber of Danish industries still hangs in the Aus 
balance, and until foreign exchange becomes more stabilized it would MM 41,970 
seem dangerous to view the situation with too much optimism, MM Of the 
According to a report of the American consulate at Copenhagen the fi Wiene 
total number of unemployed was 54,932 on May 19, 1922, as against MM 2.000 
74,041 on April 28. genZ V 
Norway.—The American consulate at Christiania reports that there The 


was an increase of unemployment in Norway during the early part 
of the first quarter of 1922, the estimated total of unemployed per- 
sons on January 25, 1922, having been 47,300, as against 39,000 at 
the beginning of the year. During the latter part of the quarter the 
number of unemployed BE aswel however, chiefly as the 
result of the opening of the fishing season, and on March 10, 1922 


892 006 

Uze 
April, 
showe 
suppo 
the S 


the number of unemployed persons was estimated at 44,400. Bohet 
Sweden.—Returns of employment exchanges for the month of & Russi 
April indicate an improvement in the general trend of the labor Car 
market throughout the country. The improvement is not so much ¥ upwa 
evident from the mere figures of these reports, although even these J to th 
show a decrease in the excess of applicants for work over vacancies, #@ durin 
which of late has been considerable, than from the fact that in a § mont 
number of industry groups in various parts of the country there ¥ the 1 
manifests itself a beginning demand for labor for actually productive § main 
work, while previously in many districts relief works were almost the §& their 
onl pai 8 openings for employment. in sa 
he lockout in the saw mills (settled on May 17) markedly & 5,300 
influenced the labor market in the northern districts. Increased § and 
activity is reported by machinery works and the stone industry. @ num! 
Among the industries in which the conclusion of collective agree- J indu: 
ments was still pending in April there should be mentioned in the & gain 
first place the butldin industry. Increased activity in building could & drivi 
not be expected as long as the wage question remained unsettled. # proy 
It is, however, reported that a wage eement was concluded 1 railw 
the building trades on May 16. At the beginning of April labor J divis 
conflicts were also interfering with work in paper mills and electrical grou 
installation, but these conflicts were adjusted during the first patt 9 pulp 
refin 
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of the month. Owing to the late spring the demand for agricultural 
labor was less brisk than ordinarily at this time of the year. 

A report of the American legation dated June 8, 1922, states that 
the question of mg for the unemployed, which it was at 
one time believed might bring about a Government crisis, has been 
assed upon quietly by the Riksdag. The memorandum of the 
Fnance committee has been accepted with little argument. In order 
to continue the unemployment doles and relief work as at present, 
50,000,000 kroner ($13,400,000, par) have been appropriated for 
the rest of this calendar year. this will make the total expendi- 
tures for this purpose 85,000,000 kroner ($22,780,000, par) for the 
year 1922. No attention has been paid to the extreme left’s criticism 
of the unemployment commission, and this commission will continue 
to disburse the relief funds. The plan of the committee to expend 
15,000,000 kroner ($4,020,000, bar on State orders to Swedish in- 
dustry has been ratified. These orders will be given to Swedish 
companies at reasonable prices. 

Austria.—According to a statement issued by the labor chamber 
41,970 unemployed were receiving the State dole at the end of March. 
Of these, 23,591 were in Vienna, 5,518 in Lenz and the remainder in 
Wiener Neustadt, St. Pélten, Salzburg, and Graz, each having about 
2,000 unemployed, and in Leoben, Klagenfurt, Innsbruck, and Bre- 
genz with 200 to 500 unemployed. 

The total number of unemployed at the end of March was about 
82,000, of whom 37,000 were in the city of Vienna. 

Czechoslovakia.—Labor conditions continued unsettled during 
April, although statistics issued by the Ministry of Social Welfare 
showed a decrease of 6,000 in the number of unemployed receiving 
support from the State. The number of unemployed supported by 
the State in April was 32,500. Of this number, 19,400 were in 
Bohemia, 9,100 in Moravia and Silesia, and 4,000 in Slovakia and 
Russinia. 

Canada.—Employment asreported by employers showed a decidedly 
upward trend during April, a great deal of the increase being due 
to the spring expansion in the out-of-door industries. Employment 
during April was practically on the same level as during the same 
month of 1921. The most pronounced increases in activity during 
the month under review occurred in railroad construction and 
maintenance; employers in that industry added over 6,000 to 
their staffs, largely in the prairie Provinces. The gains reported 
in sawmills were also extensive, providing work for approximately 
5,800 persons. Building construction was very much more active, 
and highway construction also employed a substantially larger 
number of workers. Toward the latter part of April the logging 
industry showed considerable expansion, especially in Quebec; this 
gain was, however, of a temporary character, representing river 
driving operations. The recommencement of the extension and im- 
provement work begun last autumn on the Toronto municipal street 
railway caused large additions to the staff in the local transportation 
division. Increases in employment on a smaller scale than in the 
groups mentioned above occurred during April in fish canneries, in 
pulp, paper, tobacco, glass, brick and cement plants and in petroleum 
tefineries. The mining of metallic ores and of nonmetallic minerals 
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other than coal also showed expansion. Employment in the iron ayq 
steel industries was in somewhat lessened volume during April, chije(y 
on account of the shutdown in the railway car shops. Some depp. 
sion was also recorded in agricultural implements. The textile jp. 
dustries were slacker during April than for several previous montis 
especially in the garment, thread, yarn, and cloth divisions. TT}, 
tendency in coal mining was unfavorable, reductions in employ. 
ment being recorded in Nova Scotia, especially in the.early part 0! 
the month; while in Alberta and parts of British Columbia an in ys. 
trial dispute involving many mine workers caused the situation to be 
unsettled. The operating departments of the railroads rejorted 
some concentrations in staff, especially in the maritime Provinces. 
Unemployment as Oe 4 by returns tabulated from | 41) 
trade-unions with an aggregate membership of 141,505 member 
showed a minor increase at the end of April, although the situatio; 


‘Vil 


was much more favorable than during the same period in 1921. J) 
percentage of unemployment stood at 10.4 for the month unde 
review as compared with 9.6 in the preceding month and wit! 1()3 


in April of last year. 
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Unemployment in Denmark, 1920-21." 


RECENT report of the employment exchanges of Denmark to the 
Ministry of Interior, for the fiscal year 1920-21, shows that at 
the end of the fiscal year there were 91 communal employment 

changes in Denmark, two new offices having been established during 

he year. These 91 offices in 1920-21 received a total of 283,237 noti- 

‘ations of unemployed persons, or about 23,000 less than during the 

previous year, but much fewer have been canceled—229,153 as against 

4,048 in 1919-20—so that the number of unemployed in 1920-21 
increased by 54,000 while in the previous fiscal year it decreased by 
21Q00. The maximum of unemployment was reached in March, 

1921, with 77,000 unemployed. At the end of the fiscal year (March 

b|, 1921) in Copenhagen there were 9 times as many, and in the 

Provinces 3 times as many, unemployed as in the previous year, and 

bf unemployment fund members stead 23 per cent were unemployed. 
A —— of the number of unemployed the first of April, 

1921, with figures for the year before shows that in agriculture and 

similar occupations there were fewer unemployed, in housework 

twice aS Many, in commerce and transportation more than three 
times as Many, and in crafts and industries over four times as many. 

As concerns the last group there was 20 times as much unemploy- 

ment as at the end of 1919-20 among tailors and dressmakers, hat 

workers, shoe workers, ships carpenters, leather and fur workers, 
metal printers, paper industry workers, bookbinders, and laborers; 
between 10 and 20 times as many unemployed among tobacco 
workers, textile workers, ceramic workers, gona, silver, and electro- 

plate workers, metal polishers, braziers and chauffeurs; between 5 

and 10 times as many unemployed in building trades, wood industry, 

blacksmiths and molders, electricians, typographers, office personnel, 
and coachmen. The demand for workers was abnormally small 
during the fiscal year and smaller than in any previous year. 

There was during 1920-21 an increasing tendency among workers 

to seek work independently of employment exchanges. 








Ss 
— = 


Employment in Japanese Factories. 
A’ a of ra is in the principal industries in Japan 
er 


showing the number of adults and young persons at work in 

_ faetories employing more than 10 persons is found in the 

Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1921, Tokyo (pp. 66-70). 

The following table shows the number of factories and number of 

employees in Japanese industries in factories in which more than 10 
persons are employed, including both operatives and apprentices. 


Conn beretning til indenrigsministeriet fra Arbejdsanvisningsdirektoratet for finansaaret 1920-21. 
openhagen, 1922. 
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NUMBER OF FACTORIES AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, BY SEX AND AGE prem 
TION, IN JAPANESE FACTORIES IN 1919. 



































































































































Number of operatives. a 
Num- , - "= ae: 
ber of | 20 yearsofage | 15 and under 20} Under 15 yea; 
Industry. face and over, years of age. of age. 
tories. |_——— hls 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Fema! 
Tertile factories. | 
a nn HERE OEE 3,511 | 12,214 | 104,574 | 6,398 | 136,867} 1,096 | 36.898 07 on 
Silk CB SG ey Ea eee | 51 1,112 1, 362 631 1, 690 36 | ia) a ae 
gag het th a | 370 | 34,589 | 63,806 | 14,586 | 817954] 2,187! 30,1 es 
Throwing. .........2-....2......- 7 | 2,906} 4,243/| 1,711] 6,613 775 | 2,564 ‘17’ T] 
Cotton ginning and refining. ..... 298 | 1,433 1,862) 465 1, 122 63 | ~~ T# 
LS an ee eee 10, 165 | 31,705 | 97,912 | 18,371 | 110,350 | 3,437} 29,715 991’ 4m | 
Bleaching, dyeing, finishing, etc...| 1,477 | 14,519 2,613 , 5,680 1,672 872 | 2 on pi 
Knitting and braiding. ..-........ 971 | 3,808 5,597 | 2,094 6, 555 395 | 1,47 Y ony erant 
Embroidery abies - dldebeds skh nd 65 | 62 171 | 74 368 17 | 144 rr se * 
Miscellaneous.................... | 139 | 604 | 1478) 234) 1,277 50 | - educe 
RE ae aS | 17,954 \102,132 | 283,618 | 50,244 | 347,877 | 8,928 | 101,515 —sus.ay for th 
Machine and iron factories. | | coe TS IN were 
Machine making.........-.-...-. | 1,721 | 41,630} 1,357/ 18,447| tom] si9| 1 . fiscal 
Shipbuilding and carriage making. 798 | 82,001 1,114 | 19,779 348 | 1,629 | 4” 209 Un 
DN BN bi 5 ics s vies sive - 4005 971 | 16,545 2,512} 7,071 1,831 | 1,104 | 0 4 ; 
Foundry, metal and metal ware “und 
oT ETT NG CII CETTE | 2.410 | 38,860 | 5,002 | 11,809} 2,306 | 1,121 | 148 108 Sue 
Pere Rb iy eno ete hoon Se ) 
WOON. Ae eh at oe | 5,900 |179,086 | 9,985 56, 606 5,616 | 4,673 | 0) 258 &e z an 
Chemical factorics. Pera tint i es te 2 psi) pees lene : a Mj 
Cupmmnnngs si. A. wi. sd | 2,728 | 43,048 | 9,944 | 12,906 / 3,153 | 3,717 | 77 73, 541 a I 
Paper milis............-......... | “?736 | 14,987 | 7,467] 4,233] 3,268| 604 oa the 
Lacquer ware. ................... 79 438 68 128 16 i Oe 644 for ¥ 
Leather and fur dressing ..-....... 82} 1,16 17 223 24 34 |... 41 
ING = ohe Brows ap 3508 o 200 | 3,222] 7,945] 1,756 | 5,006 873 | 2,224 21’ im comn 
Oils and waxes.................-- 209 | 3,960 528 743 188 23 | 16) ee 
Medicines, chemicals, etc. ........ 407 | 9,139 2,371 | 1,712 1,277 69 | + 999 is ho 
PUNE aio on ad a> <oSa ev ess oc tne 170 | 4,964 2,34 1, 844 1, 258 180 | 148 10,74) instr! 
Tee 47 230 752 83 345 5 188 1. 453 bes 
Soaps and candles.............-.. 117 | 1,178 657 393 513 50 87! 2 gn educ: 
Dyestuffs, paints, varnishes, lac- | Tl 
quers, pigments and pastes... .. 231 | 5,089 677 71 281 27 | 107 7, 032 } 
Artificial mamures................ 150 | 8,824 633 | 1,451 144 27 |} 8) 11,087 Labo 
1 POOR ss dagen kh hs - wewnsis 270} 3,849 1,582} 1,024 1, 035 122 | 187 7,799 : | 
~~ oo? * Tal 
Mote scssti 2: . BE | 5,426 |100,092 | 34,989 | 27,367 | 16,503] 5,775 | 4,7: 99, 482 ai 3 
Food and drink factories. wary 6 “alizite lot: fics Eh} ' 7 cm 
ES I Ee | 3,613| 44,550} 1,114}. 7,495 2001 375 | 29 53,88 aculy 
SUE SEEDS GE kao c oh oo 050 40s dbp. 44} 1,880 2i1 491 137 35 | ! 2, 769 here 
SP RT TOG 305 | 2,872] 2,658 519 4 28 | 52 2 P 
Rice and flour mills:............. 1,029 | 8,987 2,676 | 1,737 1,458 84 | r 
Lemonade, ice and mineral water . 205 | 1,545 844 211 205 11 2, 23 amo 
ES a ne 497 | 3,384 810 | 1,497 1, 087 237 | 6 1, 68 
Canning and bottling. ........... 202 | 1,720 1, 983 364 764 15 | 14 9) the 
Curing of animal and fishery is Teck 
products............... » «dans 26 509 | 3,116 1, 602 728 3x1 48 | au eco 
Miscellaneous. ................... 397 | 2,431 1, 219 650 585 86 | ¢ 
is S a gTOw 
AS Res cP 6,801 | 70,435 | 13,117 | 13,692 | 5,510 99 | 1,009 1,77 Ne 
Miscellaneous factories. "8 . , ¥ over 
Printing and publishing.......... 1,240 | 17,317! 2,514] 6,407] 1,993] 1,600 583 iM time 
Se BNGOG ii shih) . ca. IE 478 | 2,250 1,592 | 1,070 1, 253 303 447 6,908 
Wood and bamboo work......... 2,824 | 25,476 | 4,876] 6,609] 1,851 | 1,066 S71 40, Si last 
Leather goods. .................-: 120 | 2,689 270 521 76 53 12 3, Ga d 
Feather goods........... ..-.-.-- 141 | 1,269 54 44 514 99 146} 2,8 epa 
Matting, straw braid, etc... ....... 153 651 | 1,608 315 675 41 | 79 ona. 
Articles of precious stones, jaws, ‘ , ; 
a ull none nes 178 | 1,300 265 480 117 55 5) 2m oi tl 
Miseellameous..................+- 2,376 | 19,288 | 12,427 | 8,197 6,110 | 1,625 2,255 52,9 part 
ORR “ey Se 7,510 | 70,249 | 24,056 | 24,138 | 15,589] 4,842| 4,095 142,07 rece 
Specmat Sactories. i mere 
it Electrical industry ............... 149 | 3,222 1 504 2 ee 
BS sc vawdagucatvccdudva 77 | 2,111 112 269 15 Se 2,019 and 
Ee Metal refimeries................... 132 | 13, 293 835 | 2,581 228 73 Bb bi, Ves N 
i BUDS eiwds cabeocticcgilins 358 | 18, 626 |__| 3,354 245 85 = 13 | 26 amo 
| | = | wo 7] 
| ee 43,949 |540, 570 366, 713 (145, 401 | 391,345 | 25, 222 112, 739 a som 
ea Pro 
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Progress in Vocational Education in Canada. 


E Labor Gazette of Canada for May, 1922, reports that in the 

fiscal year ending March 31, 1922, the Dominion Government 
granted $710,276 to the Provinces for the development of vocational 
education, which ts 22.5 per cent more than the amount of grants 
for the preceding year. The grants, however, to certain Provinces 
were from 35 to 300 per cent higher in the fiscal year 1922 than m the 
fiscal year 1921. 

Under the technical education act the Dominjon Government 
“undertakes to bear a half share of expenditures entailed by the 
provincial governments, on work which comes within the provisions 
of annual agreements between the Minister of Labor and the Premier 
or Minister of Education for each Province.” In making these grants 
the Dominion does not take into account all provincial expenditures 
for vocational education nor the etal axieadituncs of local 
communities where the work is being done. Agricultural education 
is not included in the above-mentioned grants but the agricultural 
instruction act provides $1,100,000 annually for the development of 
educational work valuable to farmers. 

The following information from the above-mentioned issue of the 
Labor Gazette includes the amounts of the Dominion Government 
grants to the various Provinces for vocational education for the year 
ending March 31, 1922, and a résumé of the more important recent 
activities in Canada along the lines of such education. The amounts 
here cited do not cover expenditures for agricultural work. 

Prinee Edward dsland.—Federal grants, $7,141, nearly triple the 
; amount of the preceding year. These grants covered ein Huth’ of 
the expenditures connected with the Charlottetown Agricultural and 
Technical High School which opened December, 1920, and which has 
grown with rapidity. 

Nova Scotia.—Federal grants, $32,558, an increase of 35 per cent 
over preceding year. Vocational work has been carried on for some 
time m this Province but has been given a great impetus within the 
last twe years by Federal aid. The establishment of a provincial 
department of correspondence instruction is the most notable devel- 
opment of the last year. In the first two months after the opening 

the school more than 100 students were registered from various 
parts of the Province, and numerous applications for courses were 
received from. persons in other Provinces. General education, com- 
mercial subjects, and industrial work are included in the curriculum, 
and new courses are being devised as required. 

New Brunswick.—¥ ederal grants, $22,160, more than double the 
amount of the preceding year. Local problems have interfered to 
some extent with the progress of vocational education work in this 
Province but it is reported that “the future of the work is assured.”’ 
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The new composite school being erected at Edmundston at a cost of 
$175,000 is the first of its character in New Brunswick and it is though; 








probable that similar ones will shortly be constructed. Both elomey, 
tary and secondary grades in academic and vocational work wil] }, 
taught in the Edmundston school. Manual training for boys an 
instruction in domestic science for girls will be provided for tho. 
who do not care to follow the regular vocational courses. 7 

Quebec.—Expenditures from Federal grants, $114,651—about th 
same as the preceding year. The new technical school for boys 
which is located at Hull, is nearly completed and should be in operg. 





tion next fall. 
Ontario.—Federal grants, $378,174. The Province expended oy 
$800,000, 27 per cent more than in the previous year. A new tech. 
nical school has been erected at Sault Ste. Marie. An academe 
vocational high school costing about $700,000 is almost completed 
at Sarnia. <A technical school to cost about $800,000 is in course of 
construction in Windsor. Toronto is to have a new branch scho9 
which will cost’ about $500,000, a large addition to the Hamiltoy 
Technical and Art School is under way, and new buildings and addi. 
tions are being planned for several other centers. 
Manitoba.—Federal grants, $21,174, 180 per cent increase ove 
preceding year. This Province is in the main agricultural and has 
not as yet a comprehensive plan for vocational education, but manud 
training, domestic science, and prevocational work are being rapidly 
extended in connection with existing school systems. 
Saskatchewan.—¥ederal grants, $13,665, about 300 per cent in 
crease over the preceding year. The conditions in this Biivis ce ate 
like those in Manitoba. Legislative provision has been mace fu 
advancement of vocational work. Encouraging beginnings hay 
been made along commercial educational lines in five centers. 
Alberta.—Federal grants, $82,606. The outlay of the provincil 
binge soe was $761,891, exclusive of expenditures from Seonary t 
arch, 1922, aggregating $112,690. The larger part of such appr 
riations was used in connection with the new Calgary Institute ¢ 
echnology which is nearly completed and which is to be the voce 
tional education center for the whole Province. Special attentions 
being given to the development of correspondence courses and short 
term intensive courses to meet the requirements of the widely dis 
tributed population. The work has been carried on temporarily il 
the former quarters of the department of soldiers’ civil reesta!)|isi- 
ment and has already been extended to include the major purt ( 
the Province. 























British Columbia.—Federal grants, $37,944, an increase of 27 pe } oul 
cent over the ae bigin year. e growth of the recently establishi—Ry 


New Westminster has been rapid, and then 





schools at Victoria an 
has been a steady increase in correspondence work and evening clas 
work throughout the Province. ile special efforts have bee 





made to develop commercial instruction, the groundwork is bef” 


laid for industrial training which is particularly needed at preset 
in fishing, lumbering, and mining. 
Evening class work has increased substantially in all the Province 





but there is a dearth of properly equipped teachers for both day a i 


evening classes. The attempts to establish a central institution | 
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afford training facilities have not been successful and the Provinces 
themselves have not yet founded any permanent schools for preparing 
teachers for this particular work. There are summer schiee in New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia, but these are 
far from sufficient to meet the need for the training of teachers. 
Notwithstanding this drawback there has been very practical progress 
in the Dominion in vocational education. The demand, however, 
for this kind of training is greatly in excess of the existing oppor- 
tunities for securing it. 


Vocational Guidance in Czechoslovakia. 


discussed in the fall of 1918 in Czechoslovakia, but the body 
in charge of this work did not come into existence until 
June, 1920. An account of the development of the movement 
appears in the June, 1922, issue of the International Labor Review. 
tn the beginning the purpose of this newly created agency was the 
romotion of the welfare of young persons only, but its scope has 
aa greatly broadened. It is now apsesioteg as a self-governing 
institution in President Masaryk’s Labor Academy. Delegates from 
four ministries (Social Assistance, Education, Commerce and In- 
dustry, Agriculture) and representatives of various committees, 
industrial councils, and chambers of commerce serve on the council 
of management of the central bureau of vocational guidance. At 
the outset the central bureau organized ‘“ propaganda conferences” 
not only to interest the public but also to get assistance, especially 
among teachers and school doctors. Among the subjects discussed 
at these conferences were: Aims of vocational guidance, methods 
and results of scientific research on natural ability, organization 
of vocational guidance, hygiene of industrial occupations, survey of 
literature, psychology and psychological pathology of youth, eco- 
nomic outlook in industrial occupations, ail methods of experimental 
psychology. 

Questionnaires were sent out to secure preliminary data regarding 
working conditions and occupational requirements. The information 
anton these forms was later on supplemented by data obtained 
from personal inquiry at the work places. Over 60 visits were paid 
in this connection and approximately 40 occupations analyzed 
according to a uniform scheme. 

The work of the Prague Vocational Guidance Office which began 
operation in May, 1921, has been limited to consultation venaraing 
occupations and crafts in industry. The procedure is as follows: 


\ PLAN for the organization of vocational guidance offices was 


When a child comes to the office, accompanied by his parents, his name is entered 


on the — and a card giving particulars about him (prepared beforehand by the 
school authorities for all pupils of school-leaving age) is taken from the card catalogue. 
The adviser (a woman) talks over the chosen occupation with the child and his 
parents, gets all necessary information about the family, its social position, the child’s 
success at school—a report of the last three classes attended must be produced—his 
character and his tastes, and enters these details on a special form. The child is then 
given a card entitling him to a free medical examination and to a psychological test 
at the labor academy. When these are finished, the child goes back to the oflice, 
and the adviser, who knows the results of the tests, applies a process of elimination 
based on these results to decide whether she approves of the child’s choice, or whether 
she should try to make him change his mind and suggest something else to him. 
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New Educational Opportunities for Workers of Mexico. 


EVERAL new educational projects in Mexico are noted in thp 
May 19, 1922, issue of Industrial and Labor Information ({ntey. 
national Labor Office), one of which is a school for railwaymoey 

to be established by the technical education board of the Ministry 9 
Public Education. The building for the institution is being ¢op. 
structed at San Jacinto, at a cost of 150,000 pesos ($74,775, pap). 
The school will conduct training courses in skilled engineering, sin). 
ing, telegraphy, etc. 

An institute for the technical training of smiths, turners, ca) 
makers and carpenters will soon be opened in Mexico. The cou 
for smiths and turners will cover 6 terms of 6 months each, a: 
cabinetmakers and carpenters, 4 terms. 

A trade-union delegation has requested the President of Mexico 1 
make effective his proposal to extend education to the most ren 
pare of the country. A credit of half a million pesos ($249,250, par 

as already been granted by him for the establishment of schools in 
the various mining centers and the more important factories. 

The Mexican department of commerce, industry, and labor is | 
establish free workshops for the development of small industries 
according to an announcement in the June, 1922, issue of the Bulle. 
tin of the Pan American Union. ‘These shops are to be equipped 
with the requisite machinery, will be supervised by a master mec} 
and will also have an art director, an administrator, and a 
agent. To be eligible for entrance to these work places a perso 
must be able to read, write, and understand elementary arithmetic. 
Workers are supplied with tools and raw materials and for the {irs 
months receive a daily wage of 2 pesos ($1, par). The student 
make the articles get what remains of the proceeds of the sales of sucl 
articles after deducting the price of the raw material, 5 per cent for 
the shop’s running expenses, and 5 per cent for the workers’ r 
fund. After four months’ instruction students who wish to sot \ 
their own shops may be furnished with tools and raw materia! pur 
chased from the free machine shop’s reserve fund. <A proposal has 
also been made for the establishment of a cooperative socicty oi 
workers trained in these shops. 


—_. —— 
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Two Recent Educational Projects in South America. 


June, 1922, issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union r:- 

< that the courses of the Railway University in Chile estab- 

ished several years ago have been exceedingly successful. {hese 

courses are available for all employees of State railroads regardless 0! 

trade or rank and cover a period of five years. The first three years 

are devoted to general preparation, the last two to specialization. [he 
teaching is done by competent engineers whose service is gratis. 

At the request of the Society for the Promotion of Agriculture 0! 
Montes, in the Department of Canelones, the Uruguay Natwni 
Council of Primary and Normal! Instruction has allowed the use 0! 4 
school building from May to September for the instruction of adult 
farm laborers. ‘‘The society makes itself responsible for 40 pes: 


($41.37, par) a month.” 
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HOUSING. 





Recommendations of Louisiana State Housing Commission.’ 


a State commission on housing, to consist of nine members 

appointed by the governor. The reasons given for its creation 
were ‘the tremendous .and unsatisfied demand for more and better 
housing m the cities of Louisiana,” and the lack of any general 
acreement as to the best way of meeting the housing shortage. The 
duties of the commission were set forth succinctly: 

It shall be the duty of the commission to recommend a definite plan for the pro- 
motion of the building of homes in the cities of Louisiana, to recommend such changes 
in the law and constitution of the State as will bring about better and more adequate 
housing of the wage earners and in general reportvon all matters affecting or pertaining 
thereto. 

The report of this commission was handed in September 28, 1921, 
and has recently been distributed. Asa preliminary, the commission 
attempted to get some idea of the extent of the housing shortage. 
At the beginning of 1921, the commission estimates, New Orleans 
lacked about 3,000 houses, in Shreveport there was a shortage of 
1,200, and 61 other towns reported a shortage of 1,274. To test the 
charges of rent profiteermg, the committee secured from a number 
of real estate agents m New Orleans lists of the eae they 
carried, and of the rents recetved from each house for three years back, 

A compilation of the rents of these houses shows that only in one case was there 
an increase of more than 100 per cent; in one instance the rent was increased exactly 
100 per cent, and the other percentages of increase were as follows: 

About 10 per cent of houses showed increase of rent of 75 per cent. 

About 20 per cent of houses showed increase of rent of 50 per cent. 

About 30 per cent of houses showed increase of rent of 30 per cent. 

About 20 per cent of houses showed increase of rent of 20 per cent. 

About 20 per cent of houses showed practically no increase. 

This increase in rent over the normal period is perhaps one-third as much increase 
as labor, materials, faxes, and other units of real estate expenditures. 

The commission knows that there are many other cases where the increases were 
100 per eent or greater and fimds that such cases are rarely carried by the agents 
referred to but are largely in the hands of the owners themselves. 

In New Orleans, where the chief shortage existed, the commission 
felt that matters were tending to right themselves. The building 
permits issued for the first six months of 1921 showed plans for 664 
houses as against 270 mm the corresponding period of 1920. Moreover, 
as the average value per house for these six months of 1920 was 
$5,960, while in 1921 it was only $2,626, there was evidently a 
marked increase in the construction of small houses suitable for wage 
earners. In view of this situation, the commission felt that no 
radical measures were necessary. Summarized, their recommenda- 
tions are as follows: 

|. Appointment of city committees on housing. 

2. And the election from these bodies of a State committee on housing. 

3. Loeal committees to. act as an arbitration board on rents. , oy 

4. The passage of enactments granting partial exemption from taxation by cities, 
as permitted by the new constitution. — 

). Revising and standardizing building cues. , adh, 

6. Incorporating sanitary and tenement house regulations in buildi ¢ codes. 


[" JUNE, 1920, the Louisiana Legislature authorized the creation of 


‘Louisiana. State Housing Commission Report, New Orleans, Sept. 28, 1921. 
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7. The study and adoption by cities of a “‘city plan,’ and “zoning” ordinanog. 
8. Improvement in planning small houses and group planning in congested dist ric;, 
9. Extending time of eviction notices to tenants (except for nonpayment of pe); 
10. Cooperative efforts in the building industry to reduce cost of constructio), 9), 
the teaching of trades in the primary es of the public schools, to reduce inetfi 
in the trades. 
11. Encouragement of investment in homestead stock to enlarge this most im)));;,, 
and serviceable home-building agency. 


It is explained that the local committees, when acting as arbit: 
boards on rents, are to have no means of enforcing their decis; 
beyond the influence of public opinion. The fourth recommend, (i, 
refers to a clause in the State constitution granting cities of «\ 


er 
40,000 population the right to exempt from municipal taxation “ \:n{jJ 


December 31, 1925, $4,000 of the value of all dwelling houses })\\! 
after the adoption of this constitution and actually occupied by the 
owner.’’ The time of exemption is much shorter than that fixed in 
other places where similar exemptions have been attempted or esta))- 
lished, and up to the present the only two cities affected by this pro- 
vision, New Orleans and Shreveport, have not seen fit to avail them- 
selves of the permission. 


Increase in Home Ownership in South Africa, 1918 to 1921. 
A RECENT report from the United States consul at Durban, 


South Africa, gives some data concerning housing, from the 
Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics, paw = Hae by the Office 
of Census and Statistics of the Union of South Africa. According to 
these data the housing shortage has brought about a marked increase 
in the number of homes owned by those occupying them. In 19s 
the proportion of dwellings thus owned was in Natal 34.3 pet “ent, 
while for the Union as a whole it was 34.2 per cent. By 1921 these 
proportions had increased, respectively, to 40.8 per cent and 39.5 
per cent. The report ascribes this increase to the difficult? of ob- 
taining living quarters. ‘‘It has been necessary for persons in order 
to obtain proper housing accommodations to purchase their own 
houses.”’ Denes the same period there was an increase in rents, 
the average monthly rent for a three to six-room house rising in 
Durban, the principal city of Natal, from $26.10 to $35.26, an in- 
crease of 35.1 per cent, while in the nine principal cities of the Union, 
exclusive of Durban, the rent for such a house rose from $24.86 in 
1918 to $30.40 in 1921, an increase of 22.3 per cent. It will be seen 
that the increase in home ownership was greater in Natal than in 
the Union as a whole, and that the increase in rents was consider)ly 
ia 0 in Durban than in the other principal cities of the Union. 
“This is probably explained because of the more rapid increase of 
pulation in Durban than in the rest of the cities of South Africa 
in the period 1918 to 1921.” 

Both in Durban and in the Union as a whole, there seems to |e a 
oo preference for houses constructed of brick or of brick and s\ ve, 
such houses forming about 80 per cent of the total both in 1915 and 
in 1921. Next in favor come houses built of iron, or of wood and 
iron, with brick lining, houses of other materials forming only «1 
insignificant proportion of the whole. In Natal the five-room |e 
is more generally used by Europeans than any other, while 12 the 
Union as a whole the four-roomed house is the most common. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 











Study of the Number and Causes of Fatal Industrial Accidents. 






occupational accidents as compared with nonindustrial acci- 

dents over a nine-year period, 1912 to 1920, is reported in the 
Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., May, 
1922 (pp. 6-8). 

These accidents which occurred among the white male policy- 
holders of the company, ages 15 to 74, reached a total in nine years 
of 27,074 deaths from all forms of accidents and 7,835 due to the 
occupation. The occupational accidents formed about 29 per cent 
of the total, or a rate for the nine years of 35.5 per 100,000. In 
1913 the highest pre-war rate (45.7) was recorded which was followed 
by a sharp decline in 1915 to 27.5, the lowest rate during the period 
studied. This improvement was probably due to the rapid growth 
of the safety movement following the enactment of workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation but the gains were soon offset by the greatly 
increased industrial activity caused by the war. The death rate 
from industrial accidents increased to 40.9 in 1918, an increase of 
nearly 50 per cent in three years. The rate dropped, however, to 
32.1 in 1919 but rose to 34.9 in 1920. 

The proportions of deaths of occupational origin vary greatly. 
Thus they aed 93 per cent of the deaths from accident in mines and 
quarries; 80 per cent of the deaths from injuries by machines; 68 
per cent from accidents due to electricity; 38 per cent of railroad 
accidents; 28 per cent of fatal burns, and 24 per cent of the deaths 
from falls. 

The ‘ollowing table shows the number and causes of deaths re- 
corded during the years 1912-1920. 

NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM ALL ACCIDENTS AND NUMBER AND PROPORTION ARIS- 


mS on INDUSTRIAL CAUSES, AMONG WHITE MALES 15 YEARS OF AGE AND 
OVER. 


A’ INTERESTING study of the number and causes of fatal 





































| Occupational accidents. 
| Deaths, all ——-—— 



























Type of accident. forms of | Percentage 
accidents. | Deaths. | of total” 
| accidents. 

ts nna s bonenneosccbidentgeds aquantrapubeeess 284 61 | 21.5 
pe Se OO a ee: ee, ee ee ees es 787 222 | 28.2 
Absorption of deleterious gases.................2.-ccceccccecececeees 1, 420 103 7.3 
es ica cwocenccdbcsvesd dbsdibsceis cok | 4,174 | 308 | 7.4 
pe ET ee a eT ae 4, 826 1, 164 | 24.1 
Traumatism in mines and quarries..........................----+---| 966 899 | 93. 1 
Traumatism by machines................-2.--e00es2 eee ee eeeeeeeees 1, 223 976 79. 8 
Railroad aceidents and injuries. .................-.----2+eeeeeeeeees 4, 816 1, 846 38. 3 
Street car senidente and injuries...................2-.--002eceeeeeeee 1,325 | 238 18.0 
Automobile accidents and injuries from use of cars..............-.- 2, 546 224 8.8 
Other vehicular accidents and injuries..............-..--...-.------ 1, 331 | 471 35. 4 
Other crumiing pocidente SI, Sheek <b 50a oyqcus-obe> 371 | 247 66. 6 
a caccangeeas 179 | 73 40.8 
Electricity @ightning excepted) ....................--.------------- 642 436 67.9 
Fractures (cause not specified) RE OSS ARETE RE 568 | 12 2. 1 
ae egnecasens 1,616 | 555 34.3 
et, os. SES Noe WR aes eo dbecct désedowbecedoce 27, 074 | 7, 835 28.9 
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New York Code for Industrial Lighting. 


N MAY 1, 1922, a.carefully revised code for industrial lichtiy, 

() became effective in the State of New York. The correspon¢. 

encies between this code and the American standard eocde ,: 

the Illuminating Engineers Society are of such a nature as to indicat, 

constant use of the standard code in the preparation of the Noy 
York code.' 

Before making a more definite comparison it will be well to oi, 
briefly the method by which standard codes are being formulated. 

As a result of extended and prolonged discussion the decision wa; 
reached by those interested that the best method of preparing safety 
codes for American industry was in accordance with the procedur 
of the American Engineering Standards Committee. This committe: 
was organized by the engineering societies of the country with th» 

rimary purpose of formulating standards for engineering practice. 

he interest in standards of safety generated by the activities o 
the National Safety Council and the various State bodies having ty 
do with accident prevention finally reached a poimt suggesting the 
development of national standard safety codes. 

A given code is first considered by one of two correllating commit- 
tees. One of these is concerned with mining interests and the other 
with general industry. The discussion in this committee develops 
the need of the particular code and what organization may properly 
undertake its formulation. 

On report of the correllating committee the standards commitic: 
requests some organization to undertake active preparation of 
desired code. Such an organization accepting the invitation of th 


4] 
LLC 
+ 

i 


standards committee is termed a “sponsor.” A given code may be 


prepared by one or more “ sponsors.’ 


The sponsor then proceeds to organize a ‘‘sectional committee” 
representing all those interested m the particular code. These 
sectional committees have numbered about thirty persons. Usually 
a tentative code is prepared by some member of the committce or 
an existing ‘code is used as a basis. Meetings of the entire sectional 
committee are then held and the code discussed in detail. <A(fter 
repeated revisions the code will be very widely distributed with 
request for suggestion and criticism. After some months of suc! 
discussion the committee is usually able to agree with practical 
unanimity. They then report to the sponsor organization which 
submits the code to the American Engineering Standards Commitee 
for approval. 


The code of the illuminating engineers was the first to be finally J 


approved as an American standard. 
his much it is desirable to say in order to show with what care 
and thoroughness and in what a representative manner these coies 
are being prepared. } 
In essential particulars the standard code and the New York coe 
are alike. In method of treatment they differ. For example, the 
standard code lists under the light intensities required the industria: 


1 See New York Department of Labor Bulletin No 18, Industrial code rules (as amended) rela) : 
lighting of factories and mercantile establishments, New York, 1922; and Illuminating Engineer): 
ciety, Code of lighting factories, mills, and other work places, American standard, @pproved Du 
1921, by American Engineering Standards Committee, New York, 1922. 
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rocesses Needing such intensity. The New York code lists the 
processes and specifies under each the desirable intensities. In this 
matter the New York code has evidently the advantage. An in- 
spector confronted with a specific case would naturally wish to find 
the particular industry first and afterwards the intensity appro- 
priate to it. For example, he is inspecting a printing establishment. 
if this is listed in alphabetical order he will readily find it and dis- 
cover there that ee casting requires an intensity of one foot 
candle. It may fairly be urged upon the illuminating engineers 
that they rearrange Table II of the standard code in this form. 

The standard code discusses ‘Avoidance of glare” fully, giving 
tables by which light sources may be rated in respect of glare. The 
New York code simply requires that glare be “‘minimized.”’ 

[t is to these sections and the tables therein contained that the 
criticism of the standard code as being ‘too complicated” is usually 
directed. 

It may be said of this criticism that the complication is apparent 
rather than real and that it is impossible to deal with such a subject 
as the proper adjustment of lighting sources without some degree of 
complication. 

The standard code treats rather fully the matter of exit and emer- 
gency lighting. ‘The New York code simply specifies an intensity. 

From a safety standpoint the New York code must be regarded as 
defective. The records show that failure of exit lighting has more 
than once been a serious matter and that the standard code gives 
none too much attention to the subject. 

Finally it may be urged that in the interests of uniformity it is 
much to be hoped that the State organization will modify as little as 
possible the provisions of the standard codes in adapting them to 
their uses. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has had so much trouble in its own 
particular province with the variant methods in use in the several 
States, each excellent m itself, but impossible of combination and 
correllation, that it has a very sympathetic interest in any sort of 
uniformity which can be properly secured. 


































WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 





New Jersey Report on Workmen’s Compensation. 


HE report of the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau of Noy 
a Jersey for the year ending June 30, 1921, given on pages 6) to 
63 of the report of the Department of Tahor for that period, 
is limited to a brief statistical statement of the activities of | 
bureau. Hearings were held by the deputy commissioner in |; 
new cases, and 487 formal petitions were filed and docketed {0 
determination by a court trial. Of the hearings, 3,768 resulted jy 
awards and 587 were dismissed. 

The total number of nonfatal accidents reported during the yea 
was 15,204, of which 437 were not compensable, the disability being of 
less than 10 days’ duration. The number of cases closed during the 
year was 14,954; of these 11 represented total disability cases, 3 ,(\27 
permanent partial disabilities, and 11,316 temporary disalilitics. 
Cases requiring medical aid numbered 14,953. Approvals of com 
pensebion totaled 13,745, the amount of compensation reported 

eing $2,485,941.02, or an average of $166.79 per case. 

Fatal accidents numbered 234, of which 68 involved buria! costs 
only. Compensation was awarded during the year to dependents 
in 203 cases, some apparently holding over from last year. Benotits 
accrued amounted to $646,081.17, or an average of $3,182.66 pe 
case; the average number of dependents per case was 2.05. 


Netherlands’ Governmental Expenditures for the Benefit of Labor. 


TTENTION was called in the March, 1922, issue of the 
MontTaity Lasor Review (p. 132) to the large sums which 
have been and are being spent by the Dutch Government 

in behalf of the unem God of the country. Just how much that 
country has done for eae in other lines, however, has not generally 
been appreciated. The Central Bureau of Statistics at The Hague in 
the ‘ Jaarcijfers’”’ or statistical yearbook for 1920, just published, has 
compiled for the first time tables showing at a glance what the ex 

enses of the country are for such purposes. There are severa! |ines 
in which the State intervenes in behalf of labor at the State’s ex pense 
but the three chief matters in which it has assumed material burdens 
have been (1) general protection of labor, i. e., enforcement of protec 
tive labor legislation, a service which necessarily involves an clabo 
rate inspection system; (2) workmen’s insurance; (3) unemploy men! F 


1] 





1 From areport of the American consul generalat Rotterdam, dated Apr. 18, 1922. 
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relief and the support of employment exchanges. . 
prepared the following table showing the annual expenditures of the 
State in these three lines during the period 1890 to 1922: 
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The bureau has 


GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES FOR THE BENEFIT OF LABOR, 1890 TO 1922. 


{1 guilder at par=40.2 cents.] 








Enforce- 
ment of 
rotective 


abor laws. 





1890-1894 ! 
1895 
1900-190. 
1905 

1910 





Guilders. 


41, 000 
50, 000 
129, 000 
227, 000 
341, 000 
408, 000 


, ? 
382, 000 
367, 000 
363, 000 
391, 000 
433, 000 
694, 000 
687, 000 
1, 087, 000 
1, 090, 000 
1, 238, 000 





Unem- 
| ployment 


Workmen’s| reliefand 


insurance. 


Guilders. 
500 

4,000 

152, 000 
582, 000 
691, 000 
723, 000 
742, 000 

1, 998, 000 
12, 071, 000 
12, 611, 000 


12, 561, 000 | 


12, 438, 000 
12, 733, 000 
17, 165, 000 
44, 213, 000 
45, 622, 000 
46, 082, 000 


employ- 
| ment ex- 
| changes. 


Guilders. 


’ 

1, 009, 000 
i, 414, 000 
426, 000 
282, 000 
528, 000 

6, 118, 000 
14, 408, 000 
9, 818, 000 
7, 418, 000 





Guilders. 
41,000 
54, 000 
281, 000 
809, 000 
1, 035, 000 
L, 134, 000 
1, 105, 000 
2, 388, 000, 
13, 447, 000 
14, 388, 000 
13, 378, 000 
13, 153, 000 
13, 945, OCO 
23, 890, 000 
59, 708, 000 
56, 530, 000 





54, 738, 000 


1 Average per year. 





The expenditures indicated for 1919 and 1920 are provisional 
figures inasmuch as the full amount of the money. actually spent can 
not yet be ascertained. The expenditures for 1922 are the Govern- 
ment’s estimates. Interest in these figures centers chiefly in the 
expenditures for unemployment insurance. As has been reported 
heretofore these expenditures are made largely in connection with 
unemployment doles made by labor unions and in some cases by the 
municipalities concerned aon represent only a portion of the money 
actually devoted to such payments which apparently aggregated 
about 15,000,000 guilders ($6030,000, par) in 1921 for unemploy- 
ment doles alone. The expenditures for the enforcement of protective 
labor laws became material in 1910 and 1911 by the increase of the 
inspection staff due to reorganization and the establishment of what 
is known as the “Safety Museum” in Amsterdam. ‘The expenditures 
for workmen’s insurance became heavy when the pensions act and 
old age act went into effect in December, 1919. The aggregate ex- 
pends of 54,738,000 guilders ($22,004,676, par) in 1922 is equiva- 
ent to $3.22 per capita of the total population of the Netherlands. 


Scandinavian Cooperation in Health Insurance.’ 


countries with regard to accident insurance, large meetings hav- 
ing been held alternately in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
as a rule every three years. 


S‘aa 1907 there has been close cooperation among Scandinavian 





— ———« 


‘Social Forsorg Copenhagen, Hefte No. 3, p. 81. Meddelelsesblad for Arbejderforsikrings-Raadet 
Arbejdsnaevnet, Arbejdsdirektoratet samt Arbejdsraadet. 
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A like cooperative work has now been initiated in another brane} 
of social insurance, as on April 17-18, 1922, at the invitation of th, 
Norwegian District Sick Funds National Organization ( Kredsyq. 
kassernes Landsforening), a meeting was held in Goteborg (Sweden) 
where steps were nit 2 toward future systematic cooperatiy, 
between Scandinavian countries in healthinsurance. It was d ) 
to hold meetings regularly of representatives of the several sick { 
institutions: of the three Scandinavian countries. According | 
temporary by-laws adopted, meetings are to be held alter 
every three years in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The 
countries’ sick funds central organizations and inspection authoritis 
are entitled to send delegates. 

A joint committee, consisting of a representative of inspeciiny, & 
authorities and two representatives of sick funds central orga ) 
tions in eack country is elected for the period between meetings ty JV" 
arrange for meetings and to attend to permanent cooperative work & a 
outside these. It was resolved to hold the first Scandinavian healt) & labo 

«insurance meeting in Christiania in the spring of 1923. Up to that  *"" 
time the members present at Goteborg are to act as the joint com 1" 
mittee. ay 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





Rights and Status of Employees Injured in Commerce. 


By Linpiey D. CLARK. 


ECENT decisions by the Supreme Court of the United States 
bring into prominence the question of jurisdiction where em- 
ployees in commerce suffer injury. The subject has been ad- 

verted to at various times, and the bulletins of the Bureu of Labor 
Statistics containing decisions of courts and opinions affecting 
labor present from year to year a considerable quota of cases in 
which the turning point is the nature of the employment, whether 
intrastate and so under local law, or interstate and therefore under 
the Federal statute—this in so far as commerce by steam railroads 
is concerned. Corresponding questions arise with regard to com- 
merce by water, calling for distinctions between State and maritime 
jurisdiction. Decisions in both these fields recently handed down by 
the Supreme Court make pronouncements in direct contradiction of 
positions taken by State courts of last resort, and point out erro- 
neous inferences which these courts have drawn in their attempt to 
apply what were understood to be the principles laid down by the 
Supreme Court in earlier cases. That the situation has become more 
rather than Jess complicated is practically the declaration of the 
court in one of these cases, im which it was said that if ever the 
establishment of an invariable standard, applicable,without confu- 
sion, Was possible, itis notso now. Whether the problem of the rela- 
tion between State and Federal laws governing railroad service, or 
that of the line of distinction between maritime employments sub- 
ject only to admiralty jurisdiction and those adjunct or correlated 
» employments which may be held within the purview of State stat- 
} utes, is or is not incapable of solution oath eeticn almost a super- 
» luous question, were it not for the long-continued confusion and 
misunderstanding that have prevailed. 
» As to commerce by railroad, prior to the legislation of 1906, State 
courts could act freely in rendering judgments for damages for in- 
jured railroad workers, administering State legislation without. refer- 
ence to the nature of their employment as interstate or intrastate, 
since Congress had not brahised its authority in regard to legislation 
in this field. The act of 1906 being held unconstitutional, that of 
1908 (amendment of 1910) has taken its place, and is now the ful! 
standard and exclusive test of liability of the carrier by railroad as 
regards employees. in interstate service. In the meantime most of 
}the States of the Union have adopted the system of compensation, 
by which an entirely different principle is applied, questions of 
negligence being dispensed with, as well as that of the assumption of 
risk. Several attempts have been made to secure the enactment by 
Congress of a compensation statute for employees in interstate com- 
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merce, a statute of this nature having at one time passed both Hoiisec 
but on account of amendmen 's made ir: one House for the considera, 
tion of which in the other House there was insufficient time becaiis 
of the nearness of adjournment, the bill failed to become a |ay 
This was in 1912, and no later attempt has approximated the succes 
that then seemed so near. 

Maritime occupations have never been the subject of legislation jy 
the same sense that interstate commerce by rail has been, but amend. 
ments to the Judicial Code have sought to give to the States contro] 
over accidents occurring in the ports call harbors of the various 
jurisdictions. The failure of the first effort is written in the finding 
of unconstitutionality of the attempted amendment in the Knicker. 
bocker case (see Montuiy Lazpor Review, June, 1920, pp. 171-175). 
The second attempt, only recently consummated, has not yet received 
that consideration by the Supreme Court which is obviously necessary 
before any assurance can be felt as to its validity. In the meantime 
longshoremen and stevedores have been eb httipan! A desirous of a 

ha 


compensation status, so that it would seem probable that if the present 
amendment to the Judicial Code is not found adequate they will take 
measures to secure the enactment of a Federal compensation statute, 
which is admittedly within the power of Congress, and by which a 
uniform compensation system will be established for this class of 


workers throughout the country. The situation is different with re- 
gard to interstate employees of common carriers by railroad. Coun- 


sel has been divided, some of the important railroad brotherhoods 
affected being strongly opposed to a compensation system, while 
others have favored it. In the meantime the divergencies of remedy 


mislead applicants, the mistake in taking action frequently not becom- 
ing definitely known until it is too late to choose the proper reniedy. 

A third subject, arising from a decision by a State court, is that of 
the status of employees of pipe-line companies. These are common 
carriers and may be engaged in both interstate and intrastate com- 
merce. They are therefore within the possible control of Congress, 
but it has net yet acted. This leaves all employees of such compa- 
nies potentially subject to State legislation. 


Interstate or Intrastate Commerce by Railroads. 


‘THE Supreme Court of the United States decided on May 29, 1922, 

a case involving the continuously recurring question of jurisiic- 
tion in railroad accidents. (Industrial Accident Commission of Cal- 
ifornia v. Payne, 42 Sup. Ct. 489.) That the question remains an 
unsettled one is evidenced not only by the fact that an appeal was 
taken from the State court, but also that the judgment of that court 
was reversed. At the time of the accident causing the injury the 
injured workman was employed in repairing an engine in the general 
repair shops of a railroad company. The engine had been employed 
in interstate commerce, and on the completion of repairs was again 
so employed. However, the industrial commission of the Siate 
regarded the work as local and awarded compensation benctils. 
John Barton Payne, Federai Director General of Railroads, and the 
employing company carried the case to the courts on the ground that 
the employment was in interstate commerce, and under the Federil 
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ability law instead of under the compensation law of the State 
195 Pac. 81). The court adopted this view and the industrial 
cident commission in turn brought the case to the Supreme Court 
tthe United States, where the judgment of the court was reversed 
nd the cause remanded for further proceedings in accordance with 
he view that the Federal law was not applicable, the employment 
ot being interstate in its nature. 


id. The California court reviewed a number of decisions of the Supreme 
rol Hurt construing the application of the employers’ liability act of 
‘US B08 and concluded that “‘the principle they established was simple, 


"8 BBhat its application had been rendered difficult by the diversity of 

‘T Bpcisions in the Federal and State courts, and that this (Supreme) 

ourt had fixed no rule by which the conflict could be resolved, but 
ed ad remitted the decision of each case to its particular facts.”’ 

ry [t is interesting to note that though the court considered that the 
™ ‘principle established was sim le’ the conclusion reached by it was 
* Bepudiated by the Supreme Court. In response to the at least 


nt Beitimated desire for a definite rule, Mr. Justice McKenna, who 
ke iclivered the opinion in the case under review, said: ‘‘We may say 
¢; Tt them [the decided cases] at once that a precise ruling, one that 
® BBnables an instant and undisputed application, has not been attempted 


) 


o be laid down.” Diverse decisions by Federal courts of appeal 
nd of State courts of last resort were noted, but no explicit rule 
‘as attempted, ‘though we are besought to declare a standard 
le nvariable by circumstances or free from confusion by them in applica- 
H ion.’ The test question is the one so often cited from the case of 
Y BBhanks v. D., L. & W. R. Co. (1916), 239 U. S. 556, 36 Sup. Ct. 188: 
Was the employee at the time of the injury engaged in interstate 
ransportation or any work so closely related to it as to be practically 
part of it?’ In that case a machinist usually employed on repair- 
¢ locomotives in use in interstate and intrastate transportation 
yas moving an overhead shaft in order to provide for the more efficient 
' Mbperation of the machinery used in such repair work. It was here 
held that the employment was too remote from acts of commerce to 
ome within the Federal law. On the other hand, injury incurred on 
tual repair work done on a car in current use in interstate com- 
merce comes within the purview of the Federal statute. (Walsh v. 
IN. Y..N. H. & H. R. Co., 223 U.S. 1, 32 Sup. Ct. 169.) But where 
~’ Hgn engine used in both kinds of commerce was temporarily with- 
lrawn for purposes of repair and taken to the shop it would not be 
1 Qorzetded as an instrumentality of interstate commerce, but as sub- 
3 Meee to the provisions of the laws of the State. (Chicago, K. &S. R. 
, (bo. v. Kindlesparker, 246 U. S. 657, 38 Sup. Ct. 425.) This decision 
? exactly in line with that in the instant case, but was a reversal 
I bf a decision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
pixth Cireuit (234 Fed. 1, 148 C. C. A. 17). In Minneapolis & St. L. 

k. Co. v. Winters (242 U. S. 353, 37 Sup. Ct. 170), decided in 1917, 
he court had held that the withdrawal of an engine used in handling 
reight trains containing products in both interstate and intrastate 
ommerce destroyed its interstate status even though it might be 
t once returned to such service. The case differed from that noted 
n the Walsh case since “it was not interrupted in an interstate haul 
0 be repaired and go on. It simply had finished some interstate 
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pusiness and had not yet begun upon any other.’”’ Obvious|, 
tions in circumstances and conditions are limitless, ‘There 
only a placement upon a sidetrack or in a roundhouse—the jnto, 
ruption of actual use, and the return to it, being of varying | net} 
of time; or there may be a removal to the repair and consiryc; 
shops, a definite withdrawal from service and placement 
relations; the relations of a workshop, its employments and em) 
having cause in the movements that constitute commerce | 
not immediate to it.”’ 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania had before it (July, 199) 
ease involving the unloading of a portion of a wrecked car {poy , 

ondola on which it had been brought to the repair shop. 1 

ad been used in interstate commerce, and because of this | 
resultant injury, which was fatal, was held by this court to | 
the Federal statutes and not under the workmen’s compensatio; 
law of the State. (Koons v. Phila. & R. R. Co., 114 Atl. 262.) | 
was here said that the car having been disabled when in an inte. 
state movement, ‘‘its disablement does not suspend nor destroy th, 
interstate character. The employment follows the kind ot 
mentality through the delay in the repair shop until it returns ty 
the destination indicated. This seems to be the doctrine decis 
sions of the United States Supreme Court cited].’’ One of th 
cases cited was the Winters case, in which the injury was found ty 
be not in interstate commerce because the character of the 
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under repair “depended on its employment at the time, not po 
remote probabilities or upon accidental later events.”?’ The other 
ease was one (Great Northern Car Co. v. Otos, 239 U.S. 349, 36 Sup, 
Ct. 124) in which, in 1915, the Supreme Court had held that a 
injury incurred while switching a defective car was under the ! eceral 
statute even though its interstate movement was delayed ani it 
was marked for repairs and for switching to the repair track 

The question presents itself as to the correctness of the analogy 
between the cases cited and the case before the Pennsylvania court, 
especially in view of the definite conclusion in the Payne case thata 


definite withdrawal from service, such as necessarily followed the 
actual wreckage of the car, would be more than an interruption of 
commerce, so that the State law would apparently become ap) 
as was decided in reversing the California court in that case. \t any 
rate it is evident that to say that “ the employment follows the Kindo! 
instrumentality through the delay in the repair shop’’—for scverl 
weeks in the instant case—is entirely too broad, since, as the Supreme 
Court has said: ‘‘This is not like the matter of repairs upon « road 
rmanently devoted to commerce among the States. An ciiue 
or car} as such is not permanently devoted to any kind of tratlc 
(Winters case.) In accord with the doctrine in the Payne case ii the 
Winters case is a decision by the Supreme Court of Oklahoma t)iat al 
engine taken out of service and placed in the shop for repairs, evel 
though when in service it was in operating an interstate pa--cige! 
train, ‘“‘was not bei sed in commerce of any kind; it was ‘dead. 
(Chicago, R. I. & P. R. Co. v. Cronin, 176 Pae. 919.) 
As stated by Mr. Justice McKenna in the Payne case, if ever 1 was 
ible to lay down an invariable standard for interstate as (ist 


guished from intrastate commerce, it is not so now. “Things co nl 
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,ave to be im broad contrast to have different practical and legal con- 
ysions. Aetions take estimation from degrees, and of this life and 
aw are replete with examples.” Be that.asit may, there is an obvious 
isirability of some clarification of a situation m which courts of 
ch rank, apparently seeking earnestly to apply their understanding 
| ew the principles involved in the decisions of the Supreme Court, may 
OYeedilhe able more closely to harmonize their results. That this end has 
it ardiiinot been reached is apparent from the reversal of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court in the Koons case, of the United States Cireuit Court 
21) of Appeals in the Kindlesparker case, of the California District Court 
OM aot Appeals m the Payne case, and of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Yourt m the case of Philadelphia & Reading Co. v. Hancock (253 U.S. 
psi, 40 Sup. Ct. 512). Im this last case it was held that a purely 
intrastate lime, m fact a colliery line only, was engaged in interstate 
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tionfij/eommerce though its employees never moved beyond a brief radius 
) |ifrom the mame, the eoal handled being in ears the ultimate destination 
Lte-fi/of some of which was outside the State. The view of the State 
thaf/Supreme Court was that the movement was purely intrastate com- 
strufi/merce until weighed and billed at the point at which the actual con- 


tinuous movement in mterstate commerce began—a view that was 
rejected by the United States Supreme Court. 
the Another illustration of divergency is found im cases involving the 
d tol movement of coal mtended for use on railway locomotives. The 
gine Court of Appeals of Missouri held (Harrington v. C. B. & Q. R. Co., 180 
iponims. W. 443) that shifting cars of coal to be placed im bins for engines 
therfi@used in both interstate and mtrastate commerce was not interstate 
Sup. ecommerce, since until placed m the tender of an engine for such actual 
| anffuse it could not. be regarded as an mstrumentality of such ecommerce. 
‘eralf/#On the other hand the Court of Appeals of New York found that a 
d if plaintiff might recover for injuries received while placing cars on a 
trestle so that coal could be dumped into pockets from which it could 
logy M&be transferred to the tenders of engines engaged in interstate com- 
urt, merce, because “ that work was so elosely connected with and related 
il af@to interstate commerce as to be a part of it.”’ (Barlow v. Lehigh Valley 
the MR. Co., 107 N. E. 814.) Both of these cases went to the Supreme 
1 of Court, the former being affirmed (Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. v. Harring- 
ble, ton, 244 U.S. 177,36 Sup. Ct. 517), and the latter reversed five years 
uly (alter the injury. (Lehigh Valley R. Co. v. Barlow, 244 U.S. 183, 37 
doi Sup. Ct. 515.) However, the application by the Supreme Court of 
eral J California of the principle involved in these cases was found to be in 
eM error by the Supreme Court of the United States. In this case (So. 
oad MM Pae. Co. v. Industrial Accident Commission, 251 U.S. 259, 40 Sup. Ct. 
‘il¢ #130) a linemen was killed while wiping insulators to which were 
ic @Battached wires conveying electricity for the operation of interstate 
the Mand intrastate trains of the railroad company. Relying on the deci- 
al @#sion in the Harrington case, the California court held that this work- 
vel man was net in interstate commerce, and affirmed an award under 
get the State compensation law (171 Pac. 1071). The Supreme Court 
' BBreversed this, helding that the employment was so intimately con- 
nected with the movement of interstate traffic as to be a part of it. 
vas [i Other applications of this principle appeared in Erie R. Co. v. Collins 
in Me (253 U, <i 77,40Sup. Ct. 450) , in which it was said that a pump tender 
ol Mat a water tank which supplied water to both interstate and intra- 
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state trains was under the Federal statute, as was a workman engaged 
in drying sand for engines —_, in both forms of commerce ({riep 


Co. v. Szary, 253 U.S. 86, 40 Sup. Ct. 454); and the inquiry 


ire Seems 
but natural as to why water in a tank furnishing a common 


- , a oe —s Supply 
or sand in a bin for indiscriminate use are in interstate commer, 
when coal in such a bin is not. : 

Naturally State courts do not agree among themselves. \¢ an 
illustration, identical situations were considered by the S ipreme 
Court of Illinois and that of Utah. Old rails had been remove;| from 
the track and left on the right of way until their removal became cop. 
venient. The Illinois court held that such removal was an act 9 


interstate commerce, as a part of the general work of repairing th 
track. (Kusturin v. Chicago & A. R. Co., 122 N. E.512.) On the othe, 
hand in Perez v. Union Pac. R. Co. (173 Pac. 236), the Supreme Cour 


of Utah a year earlier (1918) denied any connection with interstat, 
commerce, since the rail might have lain alongside the track jp. 
definitely without any interruption of interstate commerce, its removal 


not being a work of repair. 
An exhaustive examination of the variations and conflicts of 
opinion is not attempted here and would serve no purpose cop. 


mensurate with the labor and space required for presentation, 
It is sufficiently evident that an injured workman is in a great num. 
ber of cases — unable, even with the best of counsel, to determine 
under what law proceedings should be taken. It not infrequently 
happens that proceedings under the wrong statute are protracted 
until the expiration of the time during which the proper action might 
be begun and there is an entire loss of the right of recovery. In 
Williams v. Southern Pac. Co., 202 Pac. 356, it was stated that, as 
a precaution against such an event, a claim before a compensation 
commission may be made at the same or approximately the same 
time as the bringing of the suit, or, ‘in States which provide }t one 


tribunal for the trial of such actions, that tribunal determines in 
the one action whether the employment was interstate or intrastate, 
and enters judgment accordingly under the Federal law or the 
State law as the case may warrant.” 


The conflicting character of the decisions handed down leads to 
the belief that the enactment of a general statute covering as [ar as 
possible employees in commerce, interstate and intrastate, under 
a compensation system adjusted to coordinate operation wit! such 
State laws as might be found requisite would go far to relieve the 
situation; and if administration were so arranged as to permit the 
transfer of a case to the proper classification, if both must be imau- 
tained, it would avoid the loss of rights due to the expiration of |imite- 


tion periods. 
Pipe Lines. 


‘THE difficulty involved in giving to employees of common cirriers 

one status while engaged in interstate work and another status 
while engaged in intrastate work, the surroundings, personne! and 
instrumentalities being identical, has led a number of States to make 


sae provision for all iy? of such carriers. As stated in 
the introduction, apart from Federal legislation, State courts and 
State laws were free to operate with regard to employees of common 
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carriers until Congress acted. The action thus far taken, so far 
as liability for injuries is concerned, is restricted to common carriers 
hy railroad. Pipe lines carrying oil are common carriers (Pipe Line 

Cases, 234 U. S. 548, 34 Sup. Ct. 956), while those carrying gas and 

water are definitely excluded from the operation of the interstate 

commerce act (34 Stat. 584). However, gas no less than oil is the 

subject of interstate commerce, but the employees in neither service 

have thus far been brought within the purview of Federal legislation. 

This would seem to leave them, without question, subject to State 

compensation or other laws without possiblity of conflicting juris- 

diction. 

The laws of most States in excluding interstate service mention 
railroads as the specific class of work that is excepted, either entirely, 
or in so far as the service is interstate, from the operation of the com- 
pensation law. In the West Virginia law, however, language capable 
of more general application is used, section 52 providing that the act 
shall apply to any employer under the act who “‘is also engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce” only to the extent that interstate 
and intrastate work are clearly separable and distinguishable, and 
such employers are within the act only on active election. This 
phraseology was construed as exempting employers whose business 
it is to produce and transport natural gas from the State of West 
Virginia to other States from the compulsory operation of the State 
compensation law, enabling them to offer the common-law defenses 
in proceedings to secure redress in case of an injury in employment. 
In Suttle v. Hope Natural Gas Co. (82 W. Va. 729, 97 S. E. 429) 
this provision was said to have been incorporated to prevent con- 
flict with the Federal power over interstate commerce, though it 
was pointed out that the State was free to act as to interstate carriers 
of gas until Congress should take measures covering the field. The 
production of oil and gas and the cleaning of wells were said to be 
purely intrastate activities and clearly separable from the interstate 
business of a producer who supplied gas for export beyond the State 
boundaries. The same rule was applied in Roberts v. United Fuel 
Co. (84 W. Va. 368, 99 S. E. 549), where the injured workman was 
at the time digging a ditch for the laying of an interstate pipe line 
not yet brought into use. On the other hand an inspector of a pipe 
line cafrying gas destined partly for use within the State and me 
for export was said to be engaged in duties inseparably connected 
with interstate service and was not under the State compensation 
law unless by positive election. (Miller v. United Fuel Gas Co., 88 
W. Va. 82, 106 S. E. 419.) 

The foregoing cases and others were cited in a very recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia (Smith v. United 
Fuel Gas Co., 112 S. E. 205). in which the question of interstate and 
intrastate employment was involved. Here the injured man sued 
for damages, the employing company, a producer and exporter of 
gas by pipe line, regarding itself as outside the scope of the State 
compensation act. The injury occurred while the workman was 
engaged in the repair of a compressor engine, which, when in opera- 
tion, was a part of the plant used by the employing company to 
drive gas across the State line into Ohio. The engine was a large 
and permanent machine, installed only for interstate use, and never 
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otherwise employed. It was held by the eourt to be definite), 
interstate instrumentality, the repair of which was an incide: of 
its interstate use. This was held to place it outside the purvi.,, ,: 
the State law under the construction already adopted that, t)\\y.1, 
the provision with regard to interstate and intrastate servic. \, 
meorporated to avoid conflict with the Federal statutes, it ne\ 
less had application te werk of this kind in which there 
Federal legislation with which to conflict. 

Whatever may have been the necessities imposed upon the 
by the language of the act, it is difficult to see what adv» 
accrues by the extension of the confusion as to railroad servic: 
any other field in the absence of actual, conflicting enact: 
‘The remark of the judge in the Suttle case to the effect that it wy. 
the intention to avoid conflict with Federal power over interstat, 
ecommerce is a fair inference from the ba en used. Thi 
elusion is fortified by an amendment effected by chapter 131. 
of 1919, inserting he the clause defining the employer as 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce,” the limiting | 
“and for whom a rule of liability or method of compensatio: 
been or may be established by the Congress of the United Si 
The words ‘‘has been’”’ obviously can refer only to railroads; wha 
the inclusion of the words “may be” is, has not yet been discussed 
by the courts, since, though the Miller case and the Smith case wore 
both decided subsequent to the enactment of this amendment, tle 
facts giving rise to the actions antedated the coming into force o! 
the amendment. 


Stevedoring, Longshore Work, ete. 


HE Supreme Court of the United States in a decision rendered 
May 29 reversed the Court of Appeals of New York in a cise 


mvolving the problem of the status of workmen engaged in the 
boading and unloading of vessels. (State Industrial Com.v. Nordei|lt 
Corp., 42 Sup. Ct. 473.) Guiseppe Insana was working on a dock 


as a longshoreman, stacking bags of cement which were being w- 
loaded from a vessel, and during this work he received fatal injuries. 
His mother asked of the State industrial commission an allowance 
under the State workmen’s compensation law, which was awarie(. 
The appellate division regarded this award as contrary to the pvrin- 
ciples lard down by the court of appeals of the State, and reversed 
rt (Insana v. Nordenholt Corp., 195 App. Div. 913, 185 N. Y. Supp. 
933); the court of appeals affirmed this judgment without opinion, 
October 25, 1921 (232 N. Y. 507, 134 N. Bt. 549). 

The decision of the appellate division was based on determina ios 
in the cases Keator v. Rock Plaster Mfg. Co. (224 N. Y. 540, 120 
N. E. 56), amd Anderson v. Johnson Lighterage Co. (224 N. Y. 539, 
120 N. E. 55). In both these eases the injured parties were helping 
to unload a vessel lying in navigable waters, and they were lieli! to 
be outside the State workmen’s compensation law for reasons s!.\c( 
in a contemporaneous opimion in Doey v. Howland Co. (Inec.) 22! 
N. ¥. 30, 120 N. E. 53), which in turn was held to be controlled by 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in Southern 
Pac. Co. v. Jensen (244 U.S. 205, 37 Sup. Ct. 524), and Clyde Steain- 
ship Co. v. Walker (244 U. S. 255, 37 Sup. Ct. 545). 
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[In the Jensen ease the injured man was at work as a stevedore on 
, vessel. He was operating a small electric freight truck running 

from the pier over a gangplank about 10 feet long imto the hold of 

the vessel. While coming out, stamding on the loaded truck, his 

truck jammed against the guide pieces on the gangway. He then 

undertook to back into the held of the vessel through the hatchway 

to make @ new start, but fattmg to lower his head he struck the side 

of the vessel, recerving fatal injuries. His widow and children were 

awarded benefits under the compensation law of New York, but 

when the case reached the Supreme Court it was held to be outside 

the purview of this statute, as being a maritime injury under the 

exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal district courts. Furthermore, 

the remedy proposed was held to be inconsistent with the uniformity 

of jurisdiction contemplated and the declared limitation upon th: 

liability of the owners of vessels. Vigorous and lengthy opinions in 

dissent were hled, four justices opposing the majority opinton. The 
same division of opinion was in evidence in the Walker case. Walker 
suffered an injury to his hand while adjusting a hook for the purpose 
of removing a load of lumber from the vessel on which he was. This 
case also arose under an award by the industrial commission of New 
York. 

In the Deey case the injured workman was making repairs on an 
ocean-gommg vessel lying at the dock m the navigable waters of New 
York, and, as stated, the eourt of appeals of the State regarded the 
decisions of the Supreme Court as controlling. A similar view was 
taken in still another mstance. (Newham v. Chile Exploration Co., 
232 N. Y. 37, 123 N. E. 120.) In the Anderson case, and apparently 
in the Keator case, the injured man was on the pier or dock: aiding 
in the unloading of a vessel, while m the Newham case the injured 
man was acting as checker or tallyman, and was injured while on the 
dock. In making the decision in the Newham (the latest) case the 
court of appeals referred to the two earher cases as falling under 
maritime jurisdiction, to which the workmen’s compensation law of 
the State could not apply, saying that “this is the deduction which 
we have made from”’ the Jensen case and the case of Knickerbocker 
lee Co. v. Stewart (253 U. S. 149, 40 Sup. Ct. 438). Citing these 
decisions, the Supreme Court in the Insana case said that the New 
York court had made deductions from these cases ‘‘ which we think 
are unwarranted, and has proceeded upon an erroneous view of the 
Federat law.’ Continuing, the court said: 

When an employee working on board a vessel in navigable waters sustains per- 
sonal injuries there, and seeks damages from the employer, the applicable legal 
principles are very different from those which would control if he had been injured 
on land while unloading the vessel. In the former situation the liability of em- 
ployer must be determined under the maritime law; in the latter, no general mari- 
time rule prescribes the liability, and the local law has aiways beén applied. The 
liability of the employer for damages on account of injuries received on shipboard 
by an employee under a maritime contract is matter within the admiralty jurisdiction ; 
but not se when the accident occurs on land. 

In deciding the Jensen case the Supreme Court had cited a some- 
what earlier case, Atlantic Transport Co. v. Imbrovek (234 U. S. 52, 
34 Sup. Ct. 733), m which the doctrine that the place m which the 
injury oeeurred is the exclusive test of admiralty jurisdiction in mat- 
ters of tort had been questioned. Here the injured man was stow- 
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ing copper on board the ship which he was assisting to load. |; 
was here said that “the precise scope of admiralty jurisdiction js 1; 
a matter of obvious principle or of very accurate history.” [), 
question of locality is not restricted to the matter of being on a Vessel 
but upon the high seas or navigable waters. The work of loading 
and stowing the cargo, formerly done by the ship’s crew, is no, 
done by a specialized class of workers “as clearly identified wij} 
maritime affairs as are the mariners.’ Here, though the ship itself 
was not found liable for the injury, the stevedore company was }yo\( 
to be responsible and under admiralty jurisdiction. 

Another case cited by the Supreme Court, decided January 3 
1922 (Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. v. Rhode, 42 Sup. Ct. 157). do. 
clared that where tort matters are involved the question of juris. 
diction depends upon the locality, a fact which “has been s« fro. 
ov asserted by this court that it must now be treated as seti|o(.” 

t was in view of the fact that Insana, the injured workman in the 
case under present consideration, was on the dock when he received 
his fatal injury that the judgment of the court below was reversed. 
in effect discrediting also the decisions of the court of appeals in the 
Anderson, Keator, and Newham cases. The apparent result is that 
when a workman is required to move back and forth from the dock 
to the vessel he is under constantly alternating jurisdictions. Jensen, 
who was held to be under the maritime jurisdiction and not under 
the State compensation law would, if his truck had not jammed, 
have been on the pier in a few seconds, where an injury, under the 
doctrine in the instant case, would have been under the State com- 
pensation law. 

The situation can hardly be said to be clarified by the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Western Fuel Co. v. Garcia (121) 
(42 Sup. Ct. 89). Here a stevedore at work on a vessel anchored in 
San Francisco Bay was killed. No recovery is allowed for the death 
of a man through the negligent act of another under the common 
law or under general maritime law. However, a statute of Cali- 
fornia gives an action for damages on account of death, and it was 
held that where State laws gave such rights “the admiralty courts 
will entertain a libel in personam for the damages sustained by 
those to whom such right is given.’’ It was explained that “ the 
subject is maritime and local in character and the specified modili- 
cation of or supplement to the rule applied in ndestaley courts when 
following the common law, will not work material prejudice to the 
characteristic features of the general maritime law, nor interfere 
with the proper harmony and uniformity of that law in its inter- 
national and interstate relations.”’ . 

This principle was applied in the Rhode case, where a ship car 
penter sought recovery in admiralty for injuries received while at 
work on a partially completed vessel lying in navigable waters in 
the State of Oregon. Here it was said that the State compens: tion 
law prescribes an exclusive remedy and the workman’s activities 
had at the time no direct relation to navigation or commerce, so [/i:i! 
the right to compensation was open to him but no right to re- 
cover damages in an admiralty court. It is easy to see the grounds 
for exempting the Rhode case, since the employment was no! 0! 
a maritime nature although “on navigable waters and the c:use 
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? 


was of a kind pe eon within the admiralty jurisdiction.”’ How- 
ever, the vessel never had entered commerce and the workman’s 
(carpenter’s) activities in no way affected either. The Garcia case, 
however, would seem to be on all fours with the Jensen case or the 
Imbrovek case, since Garcia was on the vessel when injured in his 
employment as a stevedore; and the deviation from both common 
and maritime law effected by a statute giving right of action for 
injuries causing death where no right of action existed can hardly 
he said to be greater than the substitution of a compensation scheme 
for one giving a right of action for damages under admiralty rules. 
In other yaurte the question of what is a departure that will ‘“ work 
material prejudice to the characteristic features of the general 
maritime law,”’ and what deviation will not ‘interfere with the 
proper harmony and uniformity of that law,” remains an unsolved 
question. If “in Jensen’s case rights and liabilities were definitely 
fixed by maritime rules, whose uniformity was essential,’’ what will 
be the status of such a worker now under the 1922 amendment to 
the Judicial Code (see Montuiy LaBpor Review, July, 1922, p. 152) ? 
This amendment purports to make the law uniform for stevedores 
and longshoremen in their movements back and forth from the 
dock into the ship over the gangplank. [Ff the Jensen case is to stand 
and the Knickerbocker case, in which an earlier, though broader, 
attempt was made to amend the Judicial Code, was held to be void, 
the situation is not advanced by legislation beyond what it has been 
from the beginning of compensation legislation. The current deci- 
sion does guarantee to such workers mjured while on docks the 
protection of the local law, but there is no intimation in the opinion 
of any relaxation of the rule laid down in the Jensen and Knicker- 
bocker cases that where the injury is on the vessel, or rather “upon 
the high seas or navigable waters,”’ no deviation from the mari- 
time law is possible except by Federal legislation of uniform force 
and effect, unless such intimation can be said to be found in the cita- 
tion of the Garcia case. 




































Test of Hazard Under Compensation Law of New York. 


HE workmen’s compensation law of New York is professedly 

f based on the matter of hazard, its coverage being restricted 
(section 2) to ‘‘employees engaged in the following hazardous 
employments.”’ Section 2 of the law contains an enumeration of 
the groups, some 47 in number, into which so-called hazardous em- 
ployments are divided. Group 45, added by an amendment after 
some years of experience under the act, includes ‘‘all other employ- 
ments not hereinbefore enumerated * * * in which there are 
engaged or employed four or more workmen or operatives regularly, 
in the same business or in or about the same establishment, either 
upon the premises or at the plant or away from the plant of the 
employer,” farm labor and domestic service being exempted. It 
may be noted in passing that the constitutional amendment, which 
was held necess in view of the decision of the Court of Appeals 
of New York holding the first law enacted on the subject unconsti- 
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tutional (Ives v. South Buffalo R. Co., 201 N. Y. 271, 94 N. EF. 


contains no provision restricting legislation to hazardous em)|\,,. 
ments but authorizes the enactment of laws for compens:ti(y 
‘for injuries to employees or for death of employees” general|\. 

A case involving the construction of this elassification, \)j.), 


ii 


suggests that there is a hazard in the number of persons emp)|,y«, 
came before the Supreme Court of the United States, a decisio; 
thereon being rendered July 5, 1922. (Ward & Gow v. Krinsky 
42 Sup. Ct. 529.) The claimant, Krinsky, was employed : 
company which maintained stands at some 125 points in 
subway and elevated railway stations in the eity of New York {i 
the sale of periodicals and other merchandise. In this depari me, 
there were 307 employees of all classes, including porters, chau. 
feurs, inspectors, and salesmen, one at each station or booth.  {rip. 
sky, as a salesman, had no contact with other employees except the 
mspector, and the ehaufleur who brought his supplies. For pur. 
poses of cleanliness Krinsky was furnished with a pail for water 
which he obtamed from a washroom two floors above his work 
place. One morning while emptyimg the water on the tracks pre- 
paratory to obtaining a new supply, following his custom, he wa 
struck by an approaching train and suffered injuries for 
compensation was claimed. 

The State mdustrial commission awarded benefits, from whic 
award an appeal was taken to the State supreme court, appellate 
division, the contention being that the injured man, not being « 
‘‘workman or operative,’ was not within the proteetion of the act. 
This contention was rejected, that court holding that the act by its 
classification declared the employment hazardous and that ‘all 
employees of a ‘hazardous employment’ are within the protection 
of the statute, irrespective of whether or not their particular duties 

mg them within the hazards of the employment.” (Krinsky ». 
Ward & Gow, 184 N. Y. Supp. 443.) This decision was aflirme: 1 
a Memorandum opinion by the court of appeals of the State (231 
N. Y. 525, 182 N. E. 873). The employer thereupon obtained 
writ of error, bringing the case before the Supreme Court. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, delivered by Mr. J 
Pitney, Mr. Justice McReynolds and Mr. Justice MeKenn: 
senting, considered the question involved at length. The number 
of porters, who are admittedly workmen or operatives, was suli- 
cient to bring the employment within the act, and the court | ui 
that they were clearly ‘‘engaged in the same business” witli s:!¢- 
men, since they loaded the trucks with the merchandise whicii ‘he 
salesmen disposed of. Various cases were cited in which the \e% 
York courts had held in substantially similar cases that all employee 
of an employer whose principal business comes within the classiiice- 
tion of hazardous, are under the act, even though their dutics ar 
not a part of the characteristic operations or processes of the |us' 
ness. Accepting this construction of the law by the highest av- 
thority of the tate, the Supreme Court found that its function 
confined te “‘determining whether, as so construed and as applie( 
to the conerete facts of ease, the statute contravenes the |i!ita- 
tions imposed by the fourteenth amendment upon State action-. 
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As to the contention that “the validity of compulsory workmen’s 
compensation acts depends upon the inherently hazardous character 
of the ene covered,’ and that a mere declaration by the 
joislature that a certain employment is hazardous is not conclusive, 
ihe court satd that the argument was based upon “the curious mis- 
conception that the legislature regarded the workmen or operatives 
as the sole source of the danger to those engaged in the same business 
with them,” and upon an assumption, equally untenable, that the 
salesman Was In an eecupation free from inherent hazard even though 
his duties called him at times to go mto moving throngs of passengers 
and into close proximity to the railway tracks. The finding that the 
injuries “arose out of and m the course of his employment” was 
made by the commission and affirmed by both the State courts, and 
must be accepted unless found te be without support in the evidence. 
A sufficient basis for compulsory compensation laws was said to exist 
in the publie terest of the State in the lives and personal security 
of those who are under the protection of its laws. This authorizes 
legislation calling for the securing of compensation, to be paid by the 
employers in hazardous occupations for gain where it may be con- 
templated by both parties in advance that sooner or latter some of 
those employed probably will sustain accidental injury, but with no 
certainty as to time, numbers, or seriousness of the injury. “That 
there was inherent hazard in Krinsky’s occupation is conclusively 
shown by the fact that m the course of it he received a serious and 
disabling personal injury arising out of it.’ That such an injury as 
occurred might have been foreseen is demonstrated not only by the 
fact of its oecurrence in the way im which it occurred but also by the 
legislatrve provision made in advance; hence there was no undue 
deprivation of liberty or property. 

‘he contention that the construction of the provision establishing 
Group 45 goes beyond the limits of due process of law was said to be 
controverted both by the facts of Krimsky’s experience and by the 
faet that no responsibility is entailed if the employment is entirely 
free from inherent hazard, since m the absence of injury or death no 
benefits or other costs accrued. If one is a self-insurer no msurance 
costs are involved except as disabling mjuries actually occur. If 
msurance in a company is carried, ‘presumably the premiums will 
not exceed a reasonable estimate of the risk.’’ The employer may as 
a third alternative invest in the State fumd, where ‘there is an 
assuranee of equivalency in the public administration of the fund 
* * * based upon the total pay roll and number of employees in 
each class of employment, at the lowest possible rate consistent with 
the maintenance of a solvent insurance fund and the creation of a 
reasonable surplus and reserve.”’ Further proof of the fallacy of any 
argument that any such legislation is arbitrary and unreasonable in 
placing burdens on the employer where injury 1s improbable, is found 
m the fact that in the absence of legislation of this kind any injury 





' The eagehces of this announcement warrants the calling of special attention toit. In Bulletin No. 
272 of the Bureau of Laber Statistics (p. 140) it ts said: “Rulings on the question of hazard are obviousty 
difficult, sinee they would seem to be practi answered by the fact of the oceurrence of theinjury which 
mast happen before the case can coure to co m; and the fact of the injury is in itself proof that the 
that fa on is at least in some degree omy eee nied ‘ In any view, ~y matter resolves —e into this, 

‘if a given eecupation is hazardous, coe engaged nit may rly expeet provision to be made in 
their behalf;if the risk is comparatively slight, cost for providin for occasional i oe arising in it is 
not br on the er while ministering to the needs of the infured individual, which are none 
the less urgent because of the comparatively smal] number of persons injured in like circumstances.’’ 
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‘would have to be assumed and. borne by the disabled employee o; 
his dependents, just as under the statute they still must bear ]j 
ns the scheduled compensation.” Instead of being unre,sop. 
able, the extension of the compensation law by the addition of ¢hj, 
group “shows rather intelligent foresight, and anticipation, }),seq 
upon practical experience in the operation of the law as it stood |e. 
fore, that however little foreseen by persons immediately concerned 
accidental disabling injuries inevitably would occur in occupations 
not previously classed as hazardous.” No claim of denial of due 
process could therefore be allowed. 

The next point taken up was that of ‘equal protection of the laws.” 
The theory that “‘hazard,” as applied to the employment of four oy 


more workmen or operatives, can be imputed only where there jg 
group labor was said to be untenable. ‘‘The employment of four 
or more workmen or operatives regularly is treated as the nucleys 
of a business probably involving personal hazard to some of those 
employed; snll'the same rule of construction is applied to this as to 


») 


other groups.” The law ‘‘is based upon the existence of actual, 


not hypothetical, inherent hazards confronting employees in gainful 
occupations.”’ Its validity has been maintained in all courts, and 
the administration of the provisions of the group under consideration 
is in harmony with the general trend of the act. ‘Any question 
about the validity of an act purporting to impose compulsory 
liability upon employers for losses due to occupational hazards, 
where there really are no occupational hazards, may safely be left 


until such case is presented.” 
The question of the connection between the isolated employee and 


his coemployees, ‘workmen or operatives effective in establishing 
the classification,’ is discussed at length. The history and develop- 
ment of the law, with its many amendments, are referred to. ‘We 
have been impressed again and again, to the point of complete 


conviction, that this act or any of its amendments is not the work 
of novices and bunglers.” A multitude of compensation rulings, 
opinions of the attorney general, and court decisions, together with 
classifications and administrative results, have furnished material 
for such changes as have been incorporated in the law. The aimen¢- 
ment expressing itself in Group 45 was designed to cover previously 
unclassified ground, “‘where undefined and virtually undefinable 
industrial hazards remained.” The question of inherent hazard 
was not ignored, and a variety of grounds are suggested as a basis for 
the enactment in the form in which it came into being. Experience 
under the act in its amended form will work needed adjustments, 
and the group included under second Group 45 ‘will cost noting 
in the large sense, beyond expenses of administration, if it s!ould 
happen to reach where industrial hazard is nonexistent; it wi!! not 
be more burdensome than the industrial losses prove to be, where such 
hazards do exist.” The link between the group of four or more and 
the scattered salesman so far removed from contact with group 
labor may be regarded as the employer himself. Losses chargeable 
against the industry fall against the individual employers engage! 
it. The various circumstances and conditions involved are to be 
disposed of by the industrial commission according to experience. 
The State has amended its constitution so as to make this system (ue 
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rocess Of law within its boundaries. We are ynable to say that, 
in extending it by the addition of the second Group 45, the State has 
in the least degree exceeded the limitations imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment. 










Constitutionality of Statutes Requiring Service Letters. 


general, many employers requiring the production of a paper of 

this nature as a condition to the taking on of new workmen. A few 
States have undertaken to regulate this matter by statute, requiring 
the issue of such a letter on request, and that it should be a truthful 
statement of the nature of service and of the nature of termination, 
whether voluntary or by dismissal, reduction of force, etc. Such 
laws have been enacted in California, Georgia, Kansas, Indiana, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Texas. In 
Georgia, Kansas, and Texas these laws have been held unconsti- 
tutional; while in Massachusetts a bill embodying the same general 
principles was submitted in advance to the supreme court of the 
State, and by it condemned as an improper regulation of the con- 
tract of employment. On the other hand, the courts of Missouri and 
Oklahoma have regarded this legislation as valid, and cases turning 
on the constitutionality of the laws were before the United States 
Supreme Court at its recent term, the laws of both States being 
upheld. (Cheek v. Prudential Ins. Co. (Mo.), 192 S. W. 387; 
affirmed, 42 Sup. Ct. 516; Dickinson v. Perry, 75 Okla. 25, 181 Pac. 
504; affirmed, 42 Sup. Ct. 524.) 

The Supreme Court, as well as the State courts, considered the 
reasoning used by the State courts in which laws of this nature had 
been condemned, but did not find it persuasive. The Supreme Court, 
after reviewing the adverse decisions, which were cited by the plaintiff 
in error in support of its contentions of unconstitutionality, stated 
that “previous decisions of the court are far from furnishing support 
for these contentions.’”’ The Supreme Court of Georgia regarded its 
law as “violative of the general private right of silence enjoyed in 
that State by all persons natural or artificial.”” Freedom of speech 
being guaranteed by the Constitution, “incident thereto is the correla- 
tive liberty of silence, not less important.’’ Moreover, the subject 
matter was not of public interest. The Kansas court likewise 
regarded the requirement of the issue of a service letter as an inter- 
ference with the personal liberty guaranteed by the State and Federal 
constitutions; also as abridging the right to discharge an employee 
for any reason or no.reason. Similar arguments were advanced by 
the Texas Supreme Court, though the court of civil appeals of the 
State twice sustained the act as constitutional. In Massachusetts 
also it was said that the proposed enactment would impair freedom of 
contract ‘to an unwarrantable degree.” 

None of these reasons received the approval of the Supreme Court. 
The laws under consideration were restricted to corporations—that 
of Oklahoma to public service corporations; and the court regarded 
the enactments as legitimate regulations which the State might impose 
as a condition under which corporations would be permitted to do 


Tes custom of giving testimonials or service letters is quite 
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business. “The argument under the ‘general protection’ claus, 
unsubstantial, there being no diflieulty in placing corporations in oye 
elass and individuals in another.”’ 

The interest of the State in the welfare of its citizens is suff) 
warrant for the enactment of a law of this kind, so that “ the con. 
tion that it involved a private and not a public matter, in that op! 


} 
the individual employee and the individual employer were conce)))e4 
was a pure assumption that failed to recognize existing conditions.” 
As to the right of privacy it was said “ neither the fourteenth ainjexd- 
ment nor any other provision of the Constitution of the United Si. tes 
imposes upon the States any restrictions about ‘freedom of speech’ 
or ‘liberty of silence’; nor, we may add, does it confer any right of 


privacy on either persons or corporations.”’ 
In the Cheek case there was an agreement between the insurince 


companies doing the principal business in the City of St. Louis not to 

employ an agent leaving either of the other companies until after iwyo 
ears, and it was held that to give damages to the employee for the 
ailure to issue a service letter in the existing situation would | 

deprive the company of property without due process of law. The 


State court had denied to these corporations the lawful right to enier 
into a combination such as the one noted, and the Supreme ( 


accepted this ruling as a valid declaration of the public policy of the 
State, so that no question of “equal protection” could come before 
the Supreme Court. Both judgments in favor of the employees were 


therefore affirmed. 


— 
—o ora 


Modifications of Eight-Hour Law in Belgium. 
iF aie text of two royal decrees of May 26, 1922, fixing the addi- 





tional hours which may be worked at eertain seasons of the 

year in open quarries and in the building industry is given in 
the Bulletin of the Belgian Central Industrial Committee, June 7, 
1922 (pp. 430-436). The extension of hours was favored by various 
employers’ and employees’ organizations and by the Superior Council 
of Labor and other governmental organizations because of the (ine 
lost on account of bad weather. The decrees authorized the fol|ovw- 
ing hours in stone quarries and the building industry: Nine hours a 
day or 108 hours eaeh two weeks during the months of May, June, 
and July; 96 hours each fortnight or 8 hours per day during tlie 
months of February, March, April, August, September, and October, 
and 84 hours each fortnight or 7 hours a day during the remainder 
of the year. At the same time in order to make up the time lost 
on account of the weather the hours may be extended from 8 to 8} 
within the six-months period February to April and August to 
October and from 7 to 8 during the three monthsefrom: November to 
January, though they can not exceed the maximum fixed for each 
two weeks. One hour is added to the first five days of the wee if 
Saturday afternoon is a holiday. 

Many applications fer modifications of the 8-hour law have been 
made to the Superier Labor Council (Le Mouvement Syndical Be'ze, 
May 27, 1922, p. 99), chiefly because of the seasonal nature of various 
industries, aud the eouncil has decided that additional hours may 
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he worked at certain periods, the extra hours to be offset by short 
workdays at other seasons. The council has decided to grant these 
modifications in the followmeg industries: Men’s and women’s ready- 
made garments, fur, millinery, pleating materials, embroidering, felt 
and straw hats, upholstery, artificial ice, chocolate and ice cream, 
pastry, breweries, and cheese factories. These decisions are not 
binding, however, until decrees have been tssued by the Government. 


i. 


New Czecho-Slovak Emigration Law.' 


slovakia was passed on February 15, 1922, by both Houses of 

Parliament of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. The new law 
becomes effective three months after its publication in the Collec- 
tion of Laws and Decrees of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, auto- 
matically superseding the former Austrian laws on emigration of 
i897 and 1909. 

The new emigration act fulfills the most up-to-date demands made 
on behalf of the protection of emigrants and attempts to adapt the 
recommendations of the International Emigration Commission to 
national requirements and to carry them out in practice. An emi- 
erant under the terms of this act is “‘any person who proceeds from 
the territory of the Czecho-Slovak Republic to another country with 
the purpose of there seeking his living or with the purpose of not 
returning; also a member of his family who shall accompany him or 


A NEW law dealing with the question of emigration from Czecho- 


follow him.”’ Apart from a brief reference to the national defense 
act, the new law places no restriction on emigration except in the 
vital interests of the emigrant himself. The only classes of citizens 
prohibited from emigration ar 


1 


Citizens liable for service in the army under military law. Not imcluded, 
however, are minors above the age of 18 and under 20 leaving for some other country 
in Kurope. The emigration office nevertheless has power to refuse permission for 
this class to emigrate. 

(2) Minors under 16 years of age are not permitted to leave the country for per- 
manent residence abroad unless they can prove that they are to be accompanied to 
their place of destination by a reliable person above the age of 24. 

(3) Parties to a criminal proceeding who are out on bail. 

(4) Parents intending to leave their children under 16 years at home without mak- 
ing adequate provision for their maintenance. 

(5) Persons who are unable to work because of old age, disease, or physical defect 
are not permitted to emigrate unless they can show the possession of sufficient property 
to insure them a living income. 

(6) Persons who do not possess more money than the actual amount of their passage, 
and persons prohibited to emigrate to a certain country by the laws of that country. 

(7) All citizens without exception not in possession of emigration papers issued by 
the proper authorities. 


All protective measures are based on a system of special emigra- 
tion passports, and are, in general, directly handled by the State, 
although the assistance of philanthropic associations is contemplated 
and regulated. 

With a view to protecting the emigrant, recruitment of individuals 
for emigration to countries outside of Europe, whether with a view to 





' From 4 report of the American consulate at Prague, dated March 28, 1922, and an article in the Inter- 
national Labor Review, Geneva, June, 1922, p. $77. 
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Exce - 
y way of administrative regulation may be allowed where rat 
as been had to the interests of the emigrant, and where }),){} 
his nationality and his right to return are guaranteed to him. 
The clauses on the engagement of Czecho-Slovak nationals in [2\);,- 
pean countries are modeled on the Washington unemployment joe- 
ommendation; they enforce collective recruitment, the Bpeperation 


nseeny up land or to accepting employment, is prohibited. 
tions 
regard 


in both countries of the public employment exchanges, and the moy- 
tion of a definite person or body as employer. Again, in the spirij 
of the resolutions of the International Emigration Commission, {}o 
text of the act runs: “The employment contract must guarantee 
that there is neither strike nor lockout in the undertaking and {\\q{ 
wage and labor conditions shall be accorded to the immigrant workey 
which shall be at least as favorable as those accorded to nationals 
who ere of the same degree of skill, and that these conditions s|\,\] 
continue during the whole period of the contract.”” A new and yery 
practical clause is that which enjoins that in the matter of ter- 
minating an employment contract the immigrant worker shall have 
rights equal to those granted to the national. 

In fr vm to suppress secret recruiting of emigrants, the number of 
“representatives” of foreign shipping companies and the number of 
licensed emigration offices is restricted. Representatives may receive 
only fixed salaries; they may take no sort of commission, nor may 
they act for any other transport agency. The transport agencies and 
their representatives may not make use of the services of any mii«lec- 
men or of any persons operating outside their licensed offices. Should 
the Ministry of Social Welfare give permission for the employment of 
—— to conduct parties of emigrants, such persons must wear a 

adge which can be easily recognized and must be provided wii|i a 
license. ‘Transport agencies must at all-times be able to produce a 
list of their employees and at once dismiss an employee © hen re- 
quested by the ministry. They must undertake to pfeserve their 
books and correspondence for five years from the date of the last 
entry and to produce them on request. Apart from announcements, 
the contents of which are strictly controlled, transport mpecies are 
forbidden to enter into negotiations with any person until such per- 
son shall himself have approached them. Principals are equally 
liable with representatives for any contraventions of the law of which 
the latter may have made themselves guilty. 

The regulations on the transport of emigrants are designed to cover 
the usual abuses. The Czecho-Slovak consular representatives at 
ports of embarkation abroad must be informed of the intended 
arrival of emigrants in good time. They will then note the carrying 
out of a ap dealing with accommodation and food arrance- 
ments before embarkation and on board ship, with medical examina- 
tion, with sanitary and other measures, and with the persons «p- 
pointed to conduct parties of emigrants. Emigrants’ hotels situated 
at the frontier or at the collecting centers will also be subject to 
control and, if necessary, be suppressed. | 

The punitive clauses as to solicitation to emigrate in general, risk 
to young persons under 18 years of age, and the white-slave tra/lic 
appear to be drastic in their.terms. They conform to the intera- 
tional conventions on the white-slave trafic. The law also provi:es 
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that the transport of emigrants shall be prohibited in cases where 
ome foreign State or foreign corporation is itself assisting or propos- 
ing to assist such emigration; the object of this is to protect the 
emigrant against solicitation. 

The international policy of the Czecho-Slovak Government is best 
characterized in the following clause: ‘‘The Government is empow- 
ered to conclude treaties on emigration and immigration with other 
States on the basis of mutual obligations and to carry them out with 
a view to the execution of the clauses of this act and of the regulations 
enforcing it on the territory of foreign States.” 

Respecting the transit of emigrants from other countries through 
(Czechoslovakia the text of the act runs as follows: “The Government 
is empowered, with a special view to the relief of distress, public se- 
curity, and health, to issue the necessary instructions Poeilatine the 
entry and transit of emigrants from other States traveling through 
(zecho-Slovak territory.” 


<0 


Law Creating Employment Exchanges in Japan. 


N act dated April 8, 1921, provides for the establishment of 
free employment offices in cities and villages of Japan. A 
amphliet of the legislative series published by the Inter- 
national Labor Office gives the text of the law and of the imperial 
ordinances relating to it. 

Each city, town, or village is empowered to establish one or more 
employment exchanges which shall be under the supervision of the 
chief Official of each Io vality. The law provides that the work of the 
various employment exchanges is to be coordinated in district em- 
ployment,exchange boards, which in turn will be under the control 
of the Miiuu-o. of Home Affairs, and an employment exchange com- 
mission will be established under his direction, but these provisions 
were.to become effective at some later date through an imperial ordi- 
nance. ‘The expenses of the employment exchanges are met by the 
locality establishing them and the State treasury is empowered to 
grant a subsidy amounting to one-half of the expenses incurred in 
the building - employment exchanges and all additional expendi- 
tures for their establishment incurred during the first A year. 
For other expenses the subsidy amounts to one-sixth. 

Permits for opening employment offices or for making any changes 
in the offices or the staff are obtained from the prefectural governor, 
and he may designate one of the exchanges in his prefecture to be 
responsible for the systematic coordination of the activities of the 
different exchanges. 

Kach manager of an employment exchange is obliged to make 
reports at 10-day intervals to the person designated by the Minister 
of Home Affairs. Monthly and quarterly reports are also required, 
and each exchange also is obliged to keep a card register of persons 
offering employment, those seeking employment, ian of daily place- 
ments. 
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Law Establishing the Eight-Hour Day in Latvia. 
A REPORT received from the American consulate at Riga 


that the Constituent Assembly of Latvia has recently ¢ 
a law establishing the 8-hour day in industry. The lay 
provides for a 6-hour day for brain workers, with 6 and 4 hou 
manual and brain workers, respectively, on Saturdays and 
provision for certain holidays. Forty-se 
orty~s 
=o 000 


Turkish Labor Legislation. 
A CCORDING to an article in Commerce Reports, July 3, 1999 delegat 






























(p. 61), the Grand National Assembly of the Turkish National. tional 

ist Government has recently enacted legislation designed to central 

insure the safety of workmen and to improve their condition. This MB! | 
legislation was passed particularly in the interests of the 15,000 coa| MRseque™ 
miners in the Roapouldak fields. Dr. 4 
These laws provide that mine owners in the future shall be o})|iveq FRsecre' 
to construct houses for their workmen, conforming to regula‘ f fe Hon. h 
the Ministry of Public Health. The regulations require that hous the Set 
shall be constructed of concrete, stone, or brick, with wooden {loors JR dec!s!0 
and an adequate number of windows. A public bath and a mosque & - Hon. 
must be erected by the owners in each mine district, evening sclioo|s 0" SI 
must be established, and a pension fund for injured and aged em- Heuer | 
ployees created. Addi 
This is the first legislation enacted in Turkey for the betterinen ternati 
conditions of the working class. of othe 
the cor 
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Forty-second Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor.' 


of Labor was held in Cineinnati, Ohio, June 12 to 24, 1922. 

On the first day it was reported that the credentials of 444 
delecates had been examined, such delegates representing 94 interna- 
tional and national unions, 4 departments, 27 State branches, 87 
central bodies, 39 local trade and Federal labor unions, and 4 fra- 
ternal delegates. Additional delegates were in attendance at sub- 
sequent sessions. 

Dr. Albert Freiberg, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Mr. William Green, 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America, and 
Hon. Robert M. La Follette, spoke on subjects relating to child labor, 
the Senator from Wisconsin discussing at length the Supreme Court 
decision im re the Federal child labor tax law. 

Hon. Thomas J. Duffy, chairman of the Ohio Industrial Commis- 
sion, spoke on the insurance fund of his State, and Mr. John P. Frey, 
editor of the International Molders’ Journal, on injunctions. 

Addresses were made by Mr. Matthew Woll, president of the In- 
ternational Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, and a number 
of other laber leaders on matters taken up in the special report of 
the committee appointed to consider proposals in re recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court. 


T forty-second annual convention of the American Federation 
















Adopted Recommendations and Resolutions. 





AMONG the recommendations and resolutions adopted at the con- 
vention were the following: 

Proposing changes in the Federal Constitution, in view of certain 
recent deeisions of the United States Supreme Court affecting labor, 
notably the child labor tax decision and the decision in the Coronado 
Coal Co. ease that labor unions are suable, the changes recommended 
berg as follows: 


|. Anamendment prohibiting the labor of children under the age of 16 years in any 
mine, mill, factory, workshop, or other industrial or mercantile establishment, and 
conferring upon Congress the power to raise the minimum age below which children 
shall not be permitted to work, and to enforce the provisions of the proposed amend- 
ment by appropriate legislation. 
_ 2. An amendment prohibiting the enactment of any law or the making of any 
judicial determination which would deny the right of the workers of the United States 
and its territories and dependencies to organize for the betterment of their conditions; 
to deal collectively with employers; to collectively withhold their labor and patron- 

age and induce others to do so. 
; 3. An amendment providing that if the United States Supreme Court decides that 
an act of Congress is unconstitutional, or by interpretation asserts a public policy at 
Variance with the statutory declaration of Congress, then if Congress by a two-thirds 
majority repasses the law, it shall become the law of the land. 






















‘Data are from advance copy of proceedings, and Report of Executive Council. 
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4. In order to make the Constitution of the United States more flexible to mec, ties 
needs of the people, an amendment providing for easier amendments of the ee act 
f educs 
Further recommending that Congress be urged to pass— (Co! 
1. A child labor law which will overcome the objections raised by the United sj, callin 
Supreme Court to the laws heretofore passed by Congress and nullified by the coum and | 

2. A law which will make more definite and effective the intention of Cong Ji. bli 
enacting sections 6, 19, and 20 of the Clayton Act, which was manifestly ienorj Ime ) 
overridden by the court. ee 

3. An act repealing the Sherman antitrust law, which was intended by Congres dM prep? 
pre vent illegal combinations in restraint of trade, commonly known as “‘trusts,”} Re 
through judicial misinterpretation and perversion has been repeatedly and maj 


‘ : , : : Baroul 
invoked to deprive the toiling masses of their natural and normal rights. « 


® influe 
Authorizing the executive council to call conferences of persons yj ” r 
associations for assistance and cooperation in preparing the abo contr 
proposed amendments and bills ahd tn educating the public to sul Teac! 
port and adopt such measures. B Re 
For the establishment of a legal defense bureau by the execu that : 
council. B politi 
Calling for the repeal of the transportation act of 1920 creating i Re 
United States Railway Labor Sivan declaring that “the overwheli eomn 
ing majority of decisions functioned in the interest of railroad maf} Bure 
agement and against the employees,”’ and commending the dissexfM of ad 
ing opinions of the labor members of the board. Punior 
eclaring against the compulsory incorporation of trade-uniomfh) urge: 
For energetic action to secure the repeal of the Kansas court @ with 
industrial relations law and the Colorado industrial commission laff) Ur 
For the continued investigation of wage theories, to develop Mand | 
comprehensive, well-considered theory capable of real service in Fo 
practical problems of determining wages. hers 0 
For the continuation of the federation’s bureau of cooperatif) In 
societies. Hones 
For the stfidy by the executive council and report to the na) yw, 
convention of the matter of securing the cooperation of variod®® out in 
organizations of industrial workers and farmers for the establis!imaf¥ in org 
in Washington, D. C., of a central bank with such branches as may e™er 


: : Stabil: 

be required. 8 metho 
For the selection of a committee to study workmen’s compels ¥ servic 
tion with a view to standardizing workmen’s compensation |evisif ¥of pro 


tion through the cooperation of State federations of labor, to phy Fo 
viding an old-age pension system for handicapped and infirm p49 priv; 
sons who can not secure ore because of “alleged exif} a 










hazard,” and to extending workmen’s compensation through Fede eatin 
amendment to include ‘‘all employees engaged in interstif¥ this - 
commerce.”’ . Ur 

For the development of the federation’s information and pif) wom 
licity service and the unification of all publicity activities in (BP that 
department under the federation’s ‘esidant Be with 

Authorizing the executive council to arrange, when practicab'e. 'F 7 are , 
the establishment of a weekly newspaper. matt 


For the continuation of the federation’s permanent committee § 7 revay 


education. Ur 
Authorizing the permanent committee on education and ‘#¥man 
executive council to make such use of the report made under ti® the | 


direction on “Social studies in public schools” and to take si 
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action as they deem most effective to further the progress of 
' education. 

Commending the federation’s publication “ Education for all’’ and 
| Stage calling it to the attention of the educational committees of all State 
‘ coudm and local bodies as well as of educators and others interested in the 
23 yublic welfare. 
oda” Calling attention to the present deplorable inadequacy of school 
reg ame preparation for the social life of the great majority of future citizens. 
3," Kkecommending that public school courses ‘‘should be reorganized 
naif round social studies’ and that the federation should exercise its full 

) influence ‘‘in support of labor’s constructive educational program.” 
is am Urging that the executive council and the federation’s State and 
abowiie central bodies give all possible aid to the American Federation of 

Teachers in organizing teachers and improving the schools. 

Reaffirming the declaration of the Atlantic City convention (1919) 
that inquiries by school authorities into teachers’ personal, economic, 

volitdoall and religious views are “intolerable in a free country.” 

| Recommending that the executive council and the educational 

committee proceed with negotiations with the Workers’ Educational 
Bureau of America for the furtherance of “a comprehensive scheme 
of adult workers’ education,’’ and that all international and national 
- Bunions, State federations of labor, and central labor unions be 
om urged to appoint educational committees to be charged especially 
rt @i with the promotion of such adult workers’ educational schemes. 
lay Urging the organization, wherever practicable, of labor courses 
lop and labor colleges under the auspices of trade-unionism. 
| For the promotion of such educational work as will inform farm- 

Hers on matters affecting both them and industrial workers. 

Indorsing the report of the special committee on unemployment 

" one section of which reads as follows: 

We believe that the economic problem of stabilizing employment must be worked 
out in the various industries by the groups associated together in production, each 
in organized capacity. Industrial order is impossible without organization. Wage 
earners through their trade-unions are prepared to do their part in this undertaking. 
Stabilization of employment will be in part the outgrowth of efforts to improve the 

y= methods and policies of production and development of a spirit of cooperation for 
®service in production. ‘To accomplish this end the active cooperation of the group 
of producing workers is necessary. 

For ‘legislation licensing, regulating, if not entirely prohibiting, 
private detective business for industrial problems. 

Favoring the removal of all discrimination against women, advo- 
cating specific laws to this end, and opposing blanket legislation for 
this purpose. 

Urging that international and national organizations not admitting 
women to membership give early consideration to this question and 

that where woman workers are refused entrance in international unions 
PP) with jurisdiction over the industry in which such woman workers 
f .2re employed, the executive council of the federation take up the 
matter with the unions involved and try to reach an understanding 
'}regarding the issuance of Federal charters. 

Urging Congress “to deny admission, as immigrants and _ per- 
manent residents, to all aliens who are ineligible to citizenship under 
the laws of the United States.” 
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Approving the endeavor of the federation’s officers to secure funds 
to enable the United States Employment Service to function properly 

Authorizing the federation efficers to “ utilize every necessary pv wo, 
to prevent” the demolition of the United States Department of 1.) ho, 

ongratulating the united textile workers on their stand for tha 

eight-hour day. 

In support of the printing trades unions fight for the 44-hour woo|. 

Recommending that the executive council aid affiliated civil sery joo 
employees to secure more adequate retirement pensions base! 
length of service and not on age. 

Indorsing the effort of the United Mine Workers of Americ: to 
secure a thorough investigation into the coal mdustry. 

For cooperation with Federal employees te secure a Saturday 
half holiday in Government establishments. | 

Instructing the executive council to eontimue efforts to bring alo 
affihation with the International Federation of Trades-Unions 0: 
basis of the instructions of the 1920 and 1921 conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Report of the Secretary. 


HE secretary reported that the federation’s total balance on hand 

April 30, 1921, was $178,262.72. The total receipts for the year 

to y Pa 30, 1922, including this balance, were $761,382.75; the ‘otal 

expenses $562,588.07, leaving a balance of $198,794.68, $175,37%.88 

of which was in the defense fund for local trade and Federal labor 
unions. 

The average paid up and reported membership of the federation for 
the fiscal year 1921 was 3,906,528; for 1922, 3,195,635—a decrease 
of 710,893. In the fiscal year 1922 there were 35,277 local unions in 
112 national and international unions and 666 local trade and 
Federal labor unions directly affiliated with the federation. 

The federation’s voting strength in 1922 was 33,336; in 1921, 
40,410. 

A total of $2,211 ,686.26 was paid out in death benefits by affiliated 
international organizations during the past fiscal year; $1,305,048. 11 
in sick benefits, and $605,289.11 in unemployment benefits, tle 
amount for the last mentioned benefits being over $298,000 less than 


in the preceding year. 
Elections and Next Meeting Place. 


HE following officers of the past year were reelected for the 
1922-23 term: 


President, Mr. Samuel Gompers (cigar makers). 

First vice president, Mr. James can (granite cutters). 
Second vice president, Mr. Joseph F. Valentine (molders). 
Third vice president, Mr. Frank Duffy (carpenters). 

Fourth vice president, Mr. William Green (mine workers). 
Fifth vice president, Mr. William D. Mahon (street.railway employees). 
Sixth vice president, Mr. T. A. Rickert (garment workers). 
Seventh vice president, Mr. Jacob Fischer (barbers). 

Eighth vice president, Mr. Matthew Woll (photo engravers). 
Secretary, Mr. Frank Morrison (typographical union). 
Treasurer, Mr. Daniel J. Tobin (teamsters). 
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The names of the elected fraternal delegates are: 


Mr. Benjamin Schlesinger (ladies’ garment workers), to British Trades-Union 








ongress 


Mr. Kdward J. McGivern (plasterers), to British Trades-Union congress; 
Mr. William E. Hulsbeck (Kentucky State Federation of Labor), to Canadian 
Trades and Labor congress. 


The next annual convention will be held in Portland, Oregon. 


( 

















Eighth Biennial Convention of the National Women’s Trade-Union 
League of America.’ 





HE (deferred) eighth biennial convention of the National Wo- 
men’s ‘Trade-Union League of America met at Waukegan, IIL, 
June 5 to 10, 1922. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins in her presidential address interpreted the 
American standard of living as meaning food and shelter and no 
suffering old age in poverty, ‘‘schools for children, a certainty of 
high school for every child in America, and a possibility of university 
education for every child in America.” 

Delegates.—Delegates were in attendance from the Birmingham, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Rock 
Island, Seattle, Washington, D. C., and Worcester branches of the 
league. Other organizations represented by a delegate or delegates 

were the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Joliet Central Trades and Labor Council, 
Maryland State Federation ef Labor, Missouri State Federation of 
Labor, National Catholic Welfare Council, national board of Young 
Women’s Christian Association, National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, National Federation of Post Office Clerks, and South Chicago 
Trades and Labor Assembly. 

Platform.—The following platform was approved: 

1. Organization of workers into trade-unions. 

2. Equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex or race. 

3. Eight-hour day and the 44-hour week. 

4. Am American standardoof living. 


5. Full citizenship for women. 
6. The outlawry of war. 


7. Affiliation of woman workers of all countries. 


Some resolutions and recommendations adopted by the convention.— 
| That the regular course of the National School for Active Workers 
in the Labor Movement be for six months instead of a year. 
| That the league work for a legal compulsory education minimum 
| age of 16 years. 


That the national and local leagues— 


_ (a) Work with all progressive groups of educators to further their plans for improving 
| and vitalizing the content of primary and secondary school courses. 

(b) Work for the establishment of free dental and medical clinics and of free school 
| lunches everywhere. 

_ (c) Urge upon boards of education the need for very much smaller classes in the 
: public school, since without this attention to the individual needs of the child is 
? 1M possh e. 







































‘ Mimeographed report of proceedings. 
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(d) Work for the establishment in local communities and through State 







public subsidies which shall be used to give high-school scholarships to c} Fie h 

who can profit by the opportunity but whose families can not afford to kee them for 

in school. : A 
(e) Work for the establishment of the principle and practice of freedom of te.:chjy, Mrs 





in all our public schools from the lowest to the highest. 
(f) Work for teacher representation on boards of public education. 


For the creation of a Federal department of education. 

For an adequate Federal employment service. 

That public works be planned-in advance and timed to meet perio; 
of slack employment. 

That a study be made of how to regularize employment and tha; 
a practicable system for unemployment compensation legislatic), yp 
enacted. 

Reaffirming the 1919 indorsement of the principle of unem))|y 
ment insurance and placing a direct charge on industry, and for {| 






























backing, wherever possible, of legislation to that effect. Rev 
That cooperative committees be favored by the local leagues: {\),; J uni 

the convention recommend that cooperative education be inaugurate) the 
in trade-union colleges, women’s auxiliaries to trade-unions, women's sloy 
clubs, and other organizations of women; that the leagues aid woman tal 
workers in cooperative enterprises; that the leagues recommend thy; Sw 
members to support wise cooperative undertakings; that ‘carey tari: 
and intelligent precaution” be exercised in establishing cooperative Gree 
societies; that the convention indorse the Rochdale principles. belo 
That the league engage a finance director whose sole duty shall lx J 192° 
to carry on financial work. 
That Congress be asked to direct an investigation of the work 0 nati 
women in the home, the investigation to be made by the United wert 
States Women’s Bureau. l" 
That the United States Public Health Service be authorize: t at t 
investigate hygienic conditions in Government establishments ari to was 
make recommendations as to health standards. for s 
Instructing the legislative committee of the league to support to G 
certain legislation to facilitate home owning by the workers, <ucl the 
legislation to include an amendment to the farm loan act and (! cella 
Federal reserve banks act. acre 
requ 


Recommending indorsement and support for State or Federl \u 
legislation ‘‘providing actual equality for women and men in specitlic FS") 
terms and by means of specific measures, not involving danger t stan 
















women’s labor laws and other laws for women which make for hivher  !¢ 
social and community standards.”’ cont 
Favoring the principle and purposes of the Sterling-Lehibach also 
reclassification bill. ing 1 
Pledging support to the National Federation of Post Office Clerk: prev 
in its efforts to reduce night work to a minimum among employees in B_ @“° 
the Postal Service. } A 
Protesting against the Supreme Court’s decision in re the Federal labo 
child labor tax law. enin 
For an appeal to the President for amnesty for political prisones F °° 
convicted under war laws. were 
For cooperation with all groups working in the interests of peace. FE 0" 
Indorsing the miners’ program for the nationalization of the cou Trac 
mines. upol 
mer 
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Reiterating the league’s demand of three years ago to the President 
for the recognition of the Russian Soviet Republic. 

New Officers. The newly elected officers for the next two years are 
Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; Miss Rose Schneidermann, vice pres- 
‘dent; and Miss Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, the former head officer of the league, was unan- 
imously nominated honorary president. 

It was decided to hold the 1924 convention in New York City. 





International Trade-Union Congress, 1922. 


eration of Trade-Unions, held at Rome, April 20 to 26, 1922, are 

reported in the June, 1922, issue of the International Labor 
Review. According to that article approximately 23,000,000 trade- 
unionists were represented by 94 delegates to the convention from 
the following 19 countries: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Italy, Latvia, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. Various international secre- 
tariats were also represented. Although labor organizations in 
Greece, Canada, the Argentine Republic, Peru, and South Africs 
belong to the international federation, no delegates were sent to the 
1922 congress from these countries. 

The reconstruction of Europe, disarmament and war, and inter- 
national reaction, particularly in connection with the 8-hour day, 
were among the leading subjects on the program. 

The discussion on the reconstruction of Europe, which took place 
at the International Workers’ Conference in Genoa, April 15, 1922, 
was continued at the congress in Rome. The chief suggestions made 
for such reconstruction were: An international loan to provide credits 
to Governments with depreciated currencies, international control of 
the distribution of the principal raw materials, a “reciprocal can- 
cellation” of war indebtedness, a revision of the reparations policy, 
agreement of the nations to regulate production to conform with 
requirements, and disarmament. A resolution on this last-mentioned 
subject opposed economic and ultrapolitical nationalism and under- 
standings or alliances likely to result in combined military action. 
The federation pledged its backing “‘for the establishment of some 
control over the manufacture of arms and munitions.’ ‘The Congress 
also held it to be the duty of organized workers to avert any threaten- 
ing war by “all means at the disposal of the labor movement, and to 
prevent the actual breaking out of wars by proclaiming and carrying 
into effect an iptulantiunel asain strike.” 

A resolution was adopted which declared that the promises made to 
labor had been broken, that the employers in all nations were threat- 
ening the few gains thus far secured by the workers, and that the 
8-hour day, wages, social legislation, and international conventions 
were being especially assaulted by reactionary forces. This resolu- 
tion also instructed the bureau of the International Federation of 
Trade-Unions to send out as promptly as possible a manifesto calling 
upon the man and woman workers throughout the world to become 
members of the federation as a most effectual means of defense. 
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Te proceedings of the third congress of the International Fed- 
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The executive committee of the federation was directed by resol). 
tion to encourage the organization of women im industry. 

lt was asserted that the most. efficient form: of trade-wnton ore. 
izetion includes both sexes. Where'separate organizations of wo inep 
have been established for special reasons such organizations shou|i{ }. 


affiliated with their respective national federations. = 
Bntere: 


Ph 

nent 
Union Labor Developments in Australia. ponte 

HE amalgamation of the Australian Workers’ Union, made up of (Rw? ™ 
workers in the pastoral, building, and manufacturing industries, Reo!’ 
with the miners and transport workers forms a new com)ing. Fee!” 
tion officially known as the Australasian Workers’ Union, recently Jt" © 
erganized with a total membership of about 200,000. According t) Hite * 
its “Constitution and general rules’ (p. 1), the objects of the ney Feove™ 
union are: Rive I 


(a) To bind together in one organization all the wage workers in every industry tr © Y, 


achieve the objective set forth in the above preamble. 
_ (6) To improve the standard of living and conditions of members, and reduce \ ork. JRp*!! 
ing hours, and generally protect their interest; to educate members, and build a tratio! 
organization for the purpose of abolishing capitalism and substituting in its place the MBjnedia’ 
social ownership of the means of production, distribution, and exchange to be co: maps sa} 
trolled by the workers in the respective industries. ae 
t? To establish and maintain labor newspapers and journals. phe Ja 
d) The abolition of the contract system. sritis! 
militar 
Tem ret 
. ° , means 
German Trade-Union Rules for Conducting Labor Disputes.’ ihe 


Pr. ites 





ss 
—" _ 


T a joint meeting of the committee of the General Federation of J... 
German Trade Unions and of the Federation of Unions of \\ on- } P 


Wo I 


manual Workers (Afa), it was agreed that the following riles B.,..),); 
should be observed in future labor disputes: a tos 


1. The preparation and direction of all wage movements should be in the hands of Farm 
the committee of the trade-unions concerned, which, for this purpose, should get 
into touch with the responsible officials of all the groups and branches of the union 

2. A strike should not be decided upon until every method of reaching an under 
standing has been exhausted. 

3. In the event of a labor dispute involving other groups of workers, the represents- 
tives of such unions and the local trade-umion councils i di should share i 
the preparation and direction of the strike. Where such local councils do not exist BP Btandarc 
they should immediately be formed. Bud occ 

4. The strike must be approved by all the workers of the organizations concerned Bands as 
A decision to declare a strike should be valid only if it is in conformity with tl 3. Th 
constitution of the trade-union concerned. Bin a sz 

5. No strike should be sanctioned by the local trade-union officials unless they J 4. Th: 
have entered into relations with all the trade-unions concerned. Ifa group of workers JP@emonsi 
declares a strike against. the decision of the organization (unrecognized strike) the [Blige se: 
local organization is not entitled to pay strike benefit before getting into touch with Mia@encult 
the other organizations concerned. B 5. Thi 

6. In the event of a dispute it rests: with the committee of the unions of manual etions : 
and nonmanual workers to take a decision. Bs to eli 

7. Urgent work in public utility undertakings should be carried out in accordant 
with the rules laid en by the organizations taking part in the strike. Civic ald JB! Manch 
societies are not recognized by the unions. 


re 





1 International Labor Office. Industrialand Labor Information, Geneva, May 12, 1922, p. 32 
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Annual Conference of British Labor Party.! 


HE annual conference of the British Labor Party was held at 
Edinburgh June 28 to July binclusive. The resolutions ¢ adopted 
covered a variety of subjects, but a few of them are of special 

interest as indicative of labor thought and policy. 

There was unanimous protest against the trade-union act (amend- 
ment) bill, which would prevent trade- unions from collecting political 
ontributions from members without their consent. The proposal 
f the Communist. Party for affiliation with the British Labor Party 
as rejected by a vote of 3,086,000 to 261,000. The feeling of the 
onferenee In regard to entangling politic: al alliances is seen in its 
eclar’ — against any alliance or electoral « arrangement with any sec- 
ion of the liberal or conservative parties. The treatment accorded 

the Russian social revolutionary prisoners by the present Russian 
Government was condemned as harsh and unjust. A comprehen- 
ive resolution was also adopted indicting the policy of the allied 
Kjiovernments since the armistice and demanding | 1) a revision of 
the Versailles Treaty; limitation of German yeacatone to the re- 
pairment of the devastated regions of France; the reference to arbi- 
Mration of all dis sputes arising out of these reparations; and the im- 
mediate cessation of the military occupation of Germany; (2) im- 
1e ays recognition of the Russian Government; (3) withdrawal of 
q he Japanese forces from the Far Eastern Republic; (4) that the 
British Government should neither enter into nor encourage any 
nilitary allance. The belief was also expressed that only in a 
Hemodeled, strengthened League of Nations was there any hopeful 
means of promoting peace and security. Nationalization of land, 
mines, arid other necessary services was agreed to unanimous ly. 
Protest was made against economy in education and the continued 
postponement of the co nplete operation of the education act, 1918. 
‘wo resolutions were adopted on agriculture, one favoring the re- 
establishment of the agricultural wage boards, which was opposed 
bs far as Scotland was concerned by the secretary of the Scottish 
Farm Servants’ Union, the second looking toward the improvement 


fof the industry, which was as follows: 


|. That departments of agriculture be organized on a basis representative of the 
dit tierent interests in the industry and given wide powers of initiative and control. 
That local agricultural committees of a similar representative character be formed 
Bu d given powers to compel owners to equip agric ultural land, properly to enforce a 
®andard of cultivation on all owners and occ upiers, to take over land from owners 
@nd occupiers who fail to farm up to the required standard, and to arrange for such 
muds as may be taken over by the committees to be cultivated by direct labor 
3. That security of tenure be granted to occupiers of agricultural land who main- 
na satisfactory standard of cultivation, and that rents be fixed by land courts. 
4 That the department and local committees should cooperate in establishing 
* monstration farms, and in particular should be given power to experiment w ith 
marge scale holdings with a view to finding the most economic unit of production in 
Bericulture. 
That the local agricultural committees should cooperate with consumers’ organi- 
biiees and local authorities to organize the distribution of agricultural products so 
® to eliminate the animal: gross waste. 


a =a n a j 








1 Manchester lo June 28, 29, 30, andl July 1, 1922. 
Ej 
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National Conference of Labor Women in Great Britain. 


HE national conference of British labor women, held on \ay 9 
ee and 10 of the present year, indorsed a scheme for the en oy. 
ment of motherhood which provided for assistance in sery ico; 
in money, and “in kind” (meals, clothing, and shoes for chiijcdp 
attending school). The Labor Gazette ( (London), June, 1922, pam 
248, from which this is reported, says that some of the other resol). 
tions adopted called for the gov ernmental ratification of the maternity, 
and hours conventions as adopted by the Washington Interna ion) 
Labor Conference, the provision of work or maintenance for the uney. 
ployed from the national exchequer, the maintenance of the presen; 
powers of the trades boards, free education for children betwe en 12 
and 16 years of age, the right of free speech, maintenance of na 
health, the necessity for trade-union organization among coal 
wor kers, higher education for working women, and improv ed h ising 
conditions. 












Trade-Union Activities in Sweden, 1920. 


HE report of the National Federation of Trade-Unions in Sy. 
den, recently published in Stockholm, gives an account of the 
activities of the federation during 1920. There were 31 | 

with 2,799 branches, having 280,029 “members—247 242 me! 

32,787 women. The number of labor disputes during the y rear 

was greater than in any other year in the period 1912 éo 1920, th 

national federation paying | ,370,148 kronor ($367,200) to trade-unions 

for assistance in eee disputes. At the end of the year there wer 

2,159 collective agreements in force, affecting 273,714 work 

whom 232 ,133 were trade-union members and 41 081 were 

ganized workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS,. 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, January to March, 1922. 


reau of Labor Statistics 281 strikes and lockouts occurred in 

this country during the first quarter of 1922. Inasmuch as 
many reports do not reach the bureau until several months after the 
strikes occur, the number of strikes occurring during the quarter was 
probably somewhat larger than the above figure. Complete data 
relative to these strikes have not been received by the bureau, and 
it has not been possible to verify all that have been received. The 
figures in the iollowine tables should therefore be understood to be 
only an advance statement, and should not be accepted as final. 


A CCORDING to information received by the United States Bu- 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO 
MARCH, INCLUSIVE, 1921 AND 1922. 


} | 





| 


Zz Month 
Year. January. | — | March. not Total. 
<a stated. 
ea hae a 228 | 168 | 181 | 17 594 
Be jlsnived 112 | 82 | 66 21 2s] 








From the standpoint of number of employees directly involved 
there were no very large strikes during the quarter. Taken collec- 
tively the textile strikes of New England constituted probably the 
most important industrial disturbance. Beginning with Khode 
Island in January, the strikes spread to Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut. New Hampshire, with about 30,000, heads 
the list of strikers, followed by Massachusetts with 22,000 and Khode 
Island with 15,000. Only a few hundred employees went out in 
Connecticut. The main grievance was a 20 per cent wage reduction 
and, in some Cases, an increase in hours. 

Building trades disputes in Chicago and Cleveland and the waist 
makers’ strike in New York City were next in prominence. In 
Chicago the conditions following the so-called Landis award became 
somewhat chronic, and approximately 60,000 workers are reported to 
have been involved at one time, but the conditions were such that 
there is no way of knowing the real number of persons directly 
involved on any given date in the labor disturbance of that city. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 281 strikes and look 
outs reported to have occurred in the three months under considera- 
tion. The strikes that occurred during the quarter, but in which the 
exact month was not stated, appear in a group by themselves. 
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STATES IN WHICH FOUR OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORT 
OCCURRING IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1922. 

necter 

Number of strikes and lockouts. strike 

— — the em 

| | Month in i st 

| January. |February| March. not a 


State. 





Massachusetts. ............... 
New =o 


bt pet — mt 
CON OO et 


a © oe ee Cronos 


Oklahoma....... 454 43. Sasti'a: 
Wisconsin 


CD et et ee et Cr 
wt vi Qt 





_ 





| 





Of these 281 strikes and lockouts, 209 occurred east of the M 
sippi River and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers; 48 occ; 
west of the Mississippi, and 20 occurred south of the Ohio 
Potomac Rivers and west of the Mississippi River 

Of the 4 interstate strikes, 1 occurred west.and 3 east of the 
sissippi River. 

As to cities, New York City had the largest. number of disturbance 
22, followed by Cleveland with 9, Rochester and C thicago with 8 « 
Philadelphia with 7, and Boston and Jersey City with 5 each. 

As to an the distribution was as- follows: Males, 160 disp 
females, 2; males and females, 54; sex not. reported, 65. 

The industries in whieh 3 or more strikes and lockouts were re pi 
are shown in the table which follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORT! 
OCCURRING DURING THE FIRST Beg ARTER OF 1922. 


| | Febru- | Month 
Industry or occupation. January. ary March. | not 
y- 








Textile 
Printing and publishing 
Clothi 
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In 200 strikes and lockouts the employees were reported as con- 
nected with unions; in 5 strikes they were not so connected; in 2 
strikes both union and nonunion employees were involved; in 3 strikes 
ihe employees changed from union to nonunion after the strike began; 
in i strike they were unionized after the strike began; and in 70 strikes 
and lockouts the question of union affiliation was not reported. 

In 142 strikes and lockouts only one employer was concerned in 
each disturbance; in 16 strikes and lockouts, 2 employers; in 10 
strikes, 3 employers; in 4 strikes, 4 employers; in 5 strikes, 5 employers; 
in 50 strikes and lockouts, more than 5 employers; and in 54 strikes 
and lockouts the number of employers was not reported. 

In the 205 strikes and lockouts for which the number of persons was 
reported there were 213,396 employees directly involved, an average 
of 1,041. In 28 strikes in which the number involved was 1,000 or 

more, the strikers numbered 187,820, thus leaving 25,576 involved in 

the remaining 177 strikes and lockouts, or an average of 144 each. 
By months the figures are as follows: January, 101,442 persons in 

o4 strikes and lockouts, average, 1,079, of whom 11,905 were in 87 

strikes and lockouts of less than 1,000 persons each, average 137; 

February, 57,129 persons in 58 strikes and lockouts, average 985, of 
whom 7,846 were in 52 strikes and lockouts of less than 1,000 persons 
each, average 151; March, 53,061 persons in 41 strikes and lockouts, 

average 1,294, of whom 3,888 were in 33 strikes and lockouts of less 

than 1,000 persons each, average 118. In 12 disputes, involving 1,764 

persons, the month in which the strike began was not reported. 

The following table shows the causes of the strikes and lockouts in 

sofar as reported. In nearly two-thirds of the disputes wages was a 
iprominent question. Hours, agreements, working conditions, and 
union recognition were disputed points of less prominence. 

PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING 
THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1922. 


_ —— —— — 
































Number of strikes and lockouts. 
Cause. | Month 
January. |February.. March. not Total. 
tated. 

So a a a a oe 5 3 3 2 13 
PR iiiecsitetddersiessaseseestpsgncheos 4% 32 26 8 114 
NS 24 rere reer eee 4 3 8 Sane 8 
Decrease of wages and increase of hours.............- 22 7 4 | 34 
oe ee eee + a 1 2 | DP iseavarteus 4 
a RE a a nee 7 5 | I | 2 15 
Recognition SMP BOUTS. 2.2... 2. esse eee ene cee es 2 YR er 3 

® Recognition, wages, and hours.....................-. 1 GO Re ae re 2 
a en os dil dad ok die betin dae cabanee | aa ee hi Riven 6Shieant 8 
ts | CGadidua's sb cule pscccccscéu i 2 | oe livancwonws 6 

5 Conditions and recognition. ...... pcquosupankipebeede 2 A |...----0-- leon giimdee 3 
Discharge ofemployees...... Ky tneitllion ey Gg Wyte Mra 5 2 | 3 1 1} 
imployment of nonunion men...................... ae | 2 | D lo wweeen ise 4 
5 RS Na ARTA INR SA Sa 2 l 5 Lcnetivbes 6 
In a es | SST ES eee 2 3 l | ee dae 6 
a it TL TET ITT 1 2 1 1D Aneb'b aieviites 6 
See ee Me cectcctecheccccedh i 2 | ere 5 
Contract system..... eT Sr) Pe ee eee ares 1 4 Oe etd 5 
ee mage 6 “RRR ele PRE 2 5 5 PRI 12 
res RU gi. cob eubecleacbatl ie debe o aa 8 i | 7 16 

| A 
Eat ET et a 112 82 66 21 281 
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It is often difficult to determine exactly when a strike termi: 


since many strikes end without any formal vote on the part 
strikers. ‘The bureau has information of the ending of 124 ~ 


and lockouts during the quarter, including several in whic! 


positions of the employees were filled or they returned to work 
probably little or no interruption of the work. 

The following table shows the number of strikes and lockout 
ing in the first quarter of 1921 and 1922: 


ites, 


O] the 


trikeg 
the 
vith 
end 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING DURING THE FIRST QUA ITER 


OF 1921 AND 1922. 








| | | Month | 
January.|) ebruary.| March. | not 
stated. 





The table following shows the results of strikes and lockout 
ing in the first quarter of 1922: 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 








| Month 
March, | not 
| Stated. 





I ce oat pe de sWbks ade whee ante 
In favor of employees 
Compromised 

Employees returned pending arbitration 

Not reported 





The next table gives the duration of strikes and lockouts end 
the first quarter of 1922. 


DURATION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING DURING THE FIRST QUA 
OF 1922, OF NUMBER REPORTING. 








Number of strikes and lockouts. 
Duration. Month | 
not | Total. 
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The number of days lost in the strikes and lockouts ending in the 
quarter, for the 72 reporting, was 2,419. The average duration of 
these was about 34 days. The average duration of the disputes 
lasting less than 90 days was 23 days. By months the record is as 
follows: January, 972 days lost, average 29; February, 407 days lost, 
average 25; March, 1,040 days lost, average 45. 

Of the 72 disputes ending during the quarter and reporting the 
duration, 64 reported the number of employees involved, aggre- 
cating 34,061, an average of 532. 

Of the 124 vom fgg: reported as ending during the quarter, 102 
reported the number of employees involved, aggregating 59,643, an 
average Of 585. 













werner 















Strike of Metal Workers in Bohemia. 
\ CCORDING to a consular report from Prague, on Thursday, 


May 4, 1922, the great majority of metal workers in Bohemia 

walked out on strike as a protest against the announced 
decision of their employers to effect a preliminary reduction of 10 
yer cent in their wages. The principal foundries affected are the 
lene Skoda Iron and Steel Works at Pilsen, employing 13,000 work- 
men, the Poldihiitte Works at Kladno, the Prokop Works at Pardu- 
bitz, and 36 workshops in Greater Prague. A notable exception 
occurred in the case of the Prague Iron Works of Kladno, whose 
employees, numbering 5,000, had previously voted to accept the 
Government’s proposal for a preliminary reduction in wages of 10 
per cent to be followed by a further decrease of 5 per cent in the near 
future. 

According to press reports, more than 50 establishments are 
affected; the number of strikers is estimated at between 30,000 and 
40,000. Up to the present time, the strike has been limited to 
Bohemia; there are indications, however, that it will spread to other 
sections of the country. 


















—_———_- ——-0-2-- 


Strikes and Lsidhiate in Finland, 1921. 


RECENT consular report from Helsingfors states that the 
labor situation in Finland during 1921 was much better than 
in 1920 and that there were only half as many strikes and 

lockouts in 1921 asin 1920. The statistical office of the Sociological 
Board of Finland has received information about 76 suspensions of 
work in 1921, caused by labor disputes, as compared with 146 in 
1920. The greater part (64) of these suspensions of work have been 
classified as strikes, 2 as lockouts, 3 as strikes and lockouts combined, 
while the remaining 7 could not easily be classified. The total 
number of establishments affected by the suspensions was 468, and 
that of workers affected directly 6,251, while the corresponding 
figures in 1920 were 824 and 21,001, respectively. About 47 per 
cent of the suspensions of work were of short duration, not more than 
7 days, although about 49 per cent of all workers affected were in 
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that group. There were, however, several strikes of especial! 
duration (138 to 266 days). The industries having the ¢ 
number of suspensions of work were metal working (11) and | 
(11). Out of the total number of workers in Finland, 77.1 por ¢o; 
participated in strikes and lockouts in 1921, compared wit}, x; pute 
per cent in 1920. In the case of 17 suspensions of work the work¢, it sh 
received support to the extent of 102,500 Finnish marks ($1\).7\ emp! 
par) from their trade-unions, while two employers are said to }yay, urgel 
received financial support from the employers’ association the J «men 
amount of 205,000 marks ($39,565, par). The principal cause of MM belie 
labor disputes was the question of wages. ordin 
As concerns the settlement of the 76 labor disputes in 19.1, 9 not ¢ 
were settled by a compromise, 25 at the employers’ terms, 21 ai tho MM brea! 
workers’ terms, and in the case of 3 there was ‘‘no result.’’ BB objec 
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ft 
Disputes in Engineering and Shipbuilding Industries in Great Britain oie 
othe 
Lockout of Engineers. Th 
of tl 
HE lockout of the British engineering unions which becare in m 
i effective March 11, 1922, and which eventually affected snore expa 
than half a million men came to an end June 13, 1922. dem: 
There were two main issues in this extended dispute. One relate prod 
to the interpretation of the overtime and night shift agreement oj in a 
1920 and affected only the Amalgamated Engineering Union: the oreal 
second issue, more vital to all employers and unionists in the indusir with 
was the question of the employers’ freedom of management. he o1 
Workers’ share in the management of industry is a development oi doin; 
the war, which has become particularly important in the engineering A 
industry in Great Britain. As a result of the shop stewards’ 1iove- take 
ment, shop committees organized to represent the workers in decisions their 
regarding a change in their working conditions have greatly strenyt)- The 
ened the power of the unions in the industry. tion 
In September, 1920, the overtime and night shift agreement was whic 
entered into by the a eset Federation and the Amalgaiiaied JB whic 
Engineering Union. Differences soon rose regarding its interpreta- on O 
tion and after unsuccessful negotiations in the spring of 1').! 
provisional agreement was finally reached between the repre- 
tives of the employers and of the men in November of last year, |! 
terms of which follow: 

I, (1) The trade-union shall not interfere with the right of the employers to | ee 
managerial functions in their establishments, and the federations shall not interier mad 
with the proper functions of the trade-union. (2) In the exercise of these func (ious the 
the parties shall have regard to the provisions for avoiding disputes of April |°. |''!4, Labs 
which are amplified by the shop stewards and works committee agreement of May 2! _ 
1919, and to the terms of other national and local agreements between the | mig} 
(3) Instructions of the management shall be observed pending any question in (0l- prog 
nection therewith being discussed in accordance with the provisions referred 1). sust 

Il. It is agreed that, in terms of the overtime and night shift agreement of Sept im)be! effoy 
29 and 30, 1920, the employers have the right to decide when overtime is nec=~ nit 


the workpeople or their representatives being entitled to bring forward, und:’ 4] 
fee it te Oe with 


1 The data on which this article is based are from Labor Gazette (London), March, April, end oy ; Cle 
and current issues of the Manchester (England) Guardian and the Monthly Cireular of the Labo! F 7 
Research Department (London). of th 
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rovisions referred to, any cases of overtime they desire discussed. Meantime the 
me required shall be proceeded with. (Labor Gazette, London, March, 1922, 


1 


pi 


ove! 


p. 






The determination of “necessary overtime” then became a dis- 


puted point. The union interpreted the agreement to mean that 
it should help determine what is “necessary overtime,’ while the 
employers claimed that they were most competent to judge of the 
urgency, of any particular demand for overtime, but granted the 
men’s right to bring up any case in the regular manner. The men 
believed that a distinction should be made between overtime on 
ordinary work and overtime on special or rush work. They did 
not question the right of employ ers to call for overtime because of 
breakdown or repairs, or in order to fill orders at certain dates, but 
objected to any arrangement whereby overtime for normal produc - 
tion might be demanded without the union 's consent. Indorse- 
ment of this claim to the right of managerial! functions on the part 
of the employers would, they believed, create possibilities for an 
attack upon the Amalgamated Engineering Union in its relation to 
other working conditions of its members. 

Their apprehe nsion in this respect was accentuated by a realization 
of the fact:that the evolution in machinery and the improvement 
in modern methods of manufacture, while making eventually for an 
expansion in the industry, might for a time result in a decreased 
demand for the specially ‘trained mechanic. Experience in mass 
production during the war showed that the degree of skill required 
in a great number of occupations was not, in many instances, so 
ereat as had formerly been thought. Furthermore, competition 
within and without the industry has convinced the employer that 
he ought to have the right to employ any class of workers capable of 
doing the work. 

A ballot of the membership of the engineering union was therefore 
taken. The agreement was rejected. The employers then issued 
their notice for a loc kout, which went into effect March 11, 1922. 
The Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades, the Federa- 
tion of General Workers, and the National Union of Foundry Workers, 
which had not been parties to the overtime agreement of 1920 and 
which had been askex by the employers to indorse the memorandum 
on overtime and the employers’ claim to managerial freedom, refused 
to acquiesce in the employers’ request and decided to take a ballot 
of their members. 

In the meantime, informal negotiations having proved futile, the 
National Joint Labor Council, representing the Trades-Union Con- 
gress, the National Labor Party, and the Parliamentary Labor Party, 
made a formal request that the Government make an inquiry of 
the matter under the industrial courts act. This the Minister of 
Labor, Doctor Macnamara, declined to grant on the ground that it 
might prejudice the balloting of the other unions which was still in 
progress. It was announced March 24 that the result of the ballot 
sustained their executive’s decision, but on the same day, as a further 
eflort toward securing a basis for a peaceful settlement, the com- 
mittee representing the men and the employers signed a document 
with the following provisions: 


Clause I affirmed the right of the employers to manage their own works and the right 
of the unions to exercise the proper functions of trade-unions. Clause II provided 
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that in the exercise of these rights the parties should have regard to the provisions j, 
avoiding disputes of April 17, 1914, amplified by the shop stewards and work on. 
mittees agreement of May 20, 1919, or to such other procedure as might be 
upon. It further provided that notice should be given by the management 
workmen concerned, or to their representatives, of any material change in the ; 
nized working conditions. The matter should thereupon be considered in acc.) 
with the recognized procedure, and, in the event of failure to reach an agre. 

the management should be entitled to give a decision, which should be o!| 
pending further discussion of the matter through the proper machinery. 

other questions the instructions of the management should be observed, and 

sion between the employers and the workmen or their representatives should 

the managerial act. (Labor Gazette, London, April, 1922, p. 156.) 


The unions offered to accept the principles of Clause I of this n 
orandum and to accept Clause IT as a basis of discussion, and ; 
that the employers suspend posting lockout notices in the case « 
unions other than the Amalgamated Engineering Union and to 
sider the withdrawal of those affecting the latter union. Bu 
employers refused to suspend the notices unless the whole n 
randum was accepted as the basis for a conference, and stated 
they were not prepared to withdraw the lockout notices agains: | 
Amalgamated Engineering Union then in operation. Notices y 
therefore posted March 30 locking out the other unions. 

A series of intermittent negotiations followed without much pro 
ress being made, but the unions, other than the Amalgam 
{ngineering Union, gradually receded from the position the 
first taken. These unions, as stated before, were not involved in the 
original dispute, their strike funds were low, their members were 
dropping out, and furthermore, the employers served notice 


their lockout notices which they had subsequently suspended would 


take effect May 2. On April 25 another effort was made by the 
National Joint Labor Council and the committee representing the 
men to have a court of inquiry set up. On April 27 the emplo 
decided to open federated shops on May 3 to such workmen as w: 
willing individually to accord the employers’ entire managerial riv 

in this action, combined with the suspension of lockout notices i: 
case of the “other” unions, the Amalgamated Engineering Union 

an effort on the part of the employers to create a break in the u 
ranks and to isolate the Amalgamated Engineering Union. ‘he 
same day (April 27) the Government, acting on the repeated request 
of the National Joint Labor Council, set up a court of inquiry under 
the industrial courts act, and its report (Cmd. 1653) was issued May 
10. The court found as follows: 

Clauses I and II of the memorandum of November 17 and 18, 1921, are not in an) 
sense the subject of difference or dispute So far as the unions other than the ‘ 
gamated Engineering Union are concerned, the difference arises solely in respect of 
clause 3. In the case of the Amalgamated Engineering Union the section oi the 
memorandum respecting overtime is also contested. (Labor Gazette, London, May 
1922, p. 200.) 


The court concluded that the refusal of the workers to assent to the 
proposition that “instructions of the management shall be observed 
pending any question in connection therewith being discusse:! in 
accordance with the procedure for avoiding disputes”’ was the un:(ler- 
lying cause of the lockout. Two questions, therefore, arose, one, 2s 
suggested before, affecting all the unions, the other, only the Amulga- 
mated Engineering Union. 
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The first, arising under clause 3 of the memorandum of November, 1921, is whether. 
when any change in the workshop conditions is being introduced, it should be intro- 
duced and given effect to pending the procedure laid down in the provisions for 
avoiding disputes being followed, or whether the mattershould be held up pending such 
rocedure being followed, which may be a period extending up to six weeks. The 
second question, which affects the Amalgamated Engineering Union alone. is whether 
when the oceasion for working overtime on production work (as distinguished from 
repair work) arises, the employer alone is to decide that it is ‘‘necessary”’ within the 
limit of 30 hours in four weeks, or whether the employer and the union should agree 
that it is “‘necessary.’’ (Labor Gazette, London, May, 1922, p. 200.) | 


As regards an adjustment of these two phases of the dispute the 
symmarized conclusions of the court are as follows: 


Overtime —The general conditions in regard to overtime are settled by the over- 
time agreement of September, 1920, which allows, without restriction, the necessary 
overtime for breakdown, repairs, replacements, alterations, trial trips, completion 
against delivery dates, etc ; and “‘necessary” overtime on production work up to 30 
hours in any four weeks, the rate of payment for overtime being increased to time 
and a half. ‘The court concludes that, up to the limit of 30 hours in four weeks, there 
must be freedom to the management to act in the exercise of their discretion. Beyond 
that limit, overtime would be open to the suggestion that it is unreasonable. 

2) Managerial functions.—The employers are willing that the kind of question 
which has been under discussion during the present dispute should be settled by 
general national agreement, or determined in accordance with procedure set out by 
such agreements. This is a view to which the unions do not take exception. 

Information as to a proposed change in the recognized working conditions should be 
civen to the workpeople directly concerned, or to their representatives in the shop; 
and this information should be available fora limited period before it is proposed that 
the change should be made, to allow time for discussion. 

The opportunity for prior consultation between the management and the men upon 
proposed changes in the recognized working conditions should be adequate, and 
should not involve undue delay. If consultation during the limited period above 
mentioned does not result in an agreement, the management may put the change 
into operation while the further stages of the provisions for avoiding disputes are 
followed. Any subsequent agreement should have retrospective effect where appro- 
priate. The opposition to change on the part of the skilled men is due largely to the 
uncertainty as to their position if displaced thereby. | It is suggested that this might 
be met by readjustments, and by providing alternative avenues of employment for 
the skilled men set free by the change. Engineering is an expanding industry, and 
an agreement on these lines ought not, in the opinion of the court, to be difficult. 
(Labor Gazette, London, May, 1922, p. 200.) 

Following the publication of the report a jomt conference of all 
parties concerned was called for May 16. At this time the employers 
submitted proposals based upon the findings of the court of inquiry, 
which, according to the Manchester (England) Guardian for May 19, 
1922, reaffirmed their original position on overtime and managerial 
rights, and proposed that general changes in wages, hours, or working 
conditions which were the subject of agreement should be dealt with 
according to the provisions for avoiding disputes, no alterations to 
vo into effect until the proper peg both local and central had 
been exhausted. In the case of other changes in working conditions 
which would involve a ‘‘general replacement of one class of work 
people by another” (but in no other case), the management would 
grant 10 days’ notice during which time objections might be made 
by the workers’ representatives in a shop. If within this period no 
settlement was reached, the change should take place pending a 
decision through the provisions for avoiding disputes. Consideration 
should also be given to the placing of workers, displaced by the man- 
agement, elsewhere in the establishment and at work suited to their 
ability. 
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These terms the Amalgamated Engineering Union refused to aceey; 
asserting that they did not difler appreciably from those on whic}; ;);, 
membership had balloted in the first place. After some m: 
changes had been made which brought the memorandum mo: 
line with the recommendations of the court of inquiry, met so 
the objections of the unions by giving them more opportunity {,, 
discussion in case of the replacement of one class MP workers hy 
another, etc., and still left the employers the right to decide who: 
overtime is necessary and what work is urgent, the 47 ‘‘; 
unions involved in the engineering dispute agreed to take a ba 
their members on the proposal submitted, the result of which \ 
substantial majority for acceptance of the employers’ offer. 
boiler makers and iron-foundry men, however, voted against : 
tance. Meantime the Amalgamated Engineering Union, after m 
counter proposals which were rejected by the employers, held 
gate conference at York and reached a decision to ballot its me: 
on the employers’ modified proposals, the result of which, acc: 
to the Christian Science Monitor, June 13, 1922, was in fay 
resuming work. The iron founders’ union has also come in‘ 
Amalgamated Engineering Union settlement. According to 
reports the members of the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
influenced in this decision by their rapidly diminishing strike 
and also by the extent to which unskilled men were being tak 
in positions formerly held by trained men. The loss in wages | 
to have been upward of £9,000,000 ($43,798,500, par). 


Dispute in the Shipbuilding Trade. 


‘THE wage dispute in the shipbuilding trades has also been settled, 
It arose out of the proposals made, January 19, 1922, by {| 
Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation to discontinue the 26s. (d. 
($6.45, par) per week war bonus in two installments, the first to he a 
cut of i6s. 6d. ($4.01, par) on March 15, 1922, the time for m 
( 


the other cuts to be determined later, special consideration ‘. } 


given to the Swen oapORe. The unions, which wer 
uction 0 


ared to accept a re only 10s. ($2.43, par), in 5s. ($1.22, pa 
installments, rejected these proposals by a vote of 115,000 to 13 ,(100, 
and at a joint conference on March 1 proposed that the whole « 
tion of wages and the economic position of the industry be referre 
to a court of inquiry. The employers in their turn rejected this pro- 
posal and the National Joint Gea of the Trades Union Conzress 
urged the Minister of Labor to refer the matter to a court of ing 

egotiations between the parties in the dispute were resu: 

however, and on the 16th of March the employers made a final ofa 
amending their original proposal to the effect that the 16s. (i. 
($4.01, par) reduction should be made in two parts, namely, 10s. (i. 
($2.56, par) on March 29, and 6s. ($1.46, par), April 26, and asked 
the unions’ representative to submit the offer, with a recommendation 
for acceptance, to a ballot of theirmembership. No agreement !::\\- 
ing been reached, the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation on Murch 
22 posted notices based on their amended proposal, and on Marc!) 25 
the engineering unions decided to take a ballot of their members!.ip. 
The results announced April 4 showed a majority against acceptance. 
Meantime, on March 29, the men had ceased work. 
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Through the continued good offices of the National Joint Council 
of the Trades-Union Congress and of the Minister of Labor, negotia- 
tions Were again resumed and on April 25 the men’s representatives 
rec mmended a following provisional agr a for the acce ptance 


of the unions: (1) The reduc tion of 10s. 6d. 56, par) which came 


into ee ration on gion h 29 to remain in ope allen on and from that 
date; (2) the further reduction of 6s. ($1.46, par) “ig week to take 
effect in two installments, namely, 3s. (73 cents, par) on May 17. and 
the remaining 3s. on and from June 7. This proposal was also bal- 
lotted on by the unions and though voted on adversely the majority 
was too small to constitute the two-thirds vote necessary to continue 
the stoppage of work. and the men returned, May 8, 1922, on these 
terms. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in June, 1922. 
By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcrLiaTION. 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation 
Zz exercised his good offices in connection with 13 labor disputes, 
exclusive of the coal miners’, during June, 1922. These ¢ and 

putes affected a total of 40,254 employees. The table following oe 
shows the name and location of the establishment or industry ; B Bates Ha 
which the dispute occurred, the nature of the dispute (wheiher JB jon to! 
strike or lockout or controversy not having reached strike or lock. oo 
stage), the craft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, : | 
present status, the terms of settlement, the date of beginning and « 
ing, and the number of workmen directly or indirectly affected. 

On July 1, 1922, there were 28 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 9 controversies which had not reaciied 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 37. 


LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LA 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, JUNE, 1922. " 





pulsor 
{or Ju 
to lap 


Craft concerned. Cause of dispute. 


= | | —_ The 


Nature of 


. : , “ en 
Company or industry and location controversy. 





Wolf & Abrahams Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
Cleaners and dyers, New York City .. 


Cleaners and dyers, Hoboken, N. J... 

= & Daudistal, Evansville, 
na, 

Silk situation, Paterson, N. J......... 


Abner-Drury Co., Washington, D.C.. 
Molders, Cleveland, Ohio 


38 firms; United Hat Trimmers of 
North America, New York City 
and Brooklyn. 

Manufacturers of cloth hats and caps, 
New York City. 

Bates Hat Co., New Milford, Conn... 

17 manufacturers, Cincipnati, Ohio... 


John Holbach & Co., Paterson, N. J.. 


Meadowbrook Mine of the Grasselli 
re Co., Meadowbrook, W. 
a. 


~ 





| Clothing work- 


ers. 


| 
..--/ Cleaners and 


do 


“Union butchers. 


Stationary en- 
gineers. 
Molders 


Cloth hat work- 
ers. 

Hat workers. ... 

Boot and shoe 
workers. 

Silk workers. ... 

Miners 





Silk workers. ... 


Felt hai workers. 





Ask $3 increase and 
44 hours a week, 
Ask increases 


Refused to renew 
agreement. 
Propose 44 to 48 
hours a week. 


Ask old wage of $6 
day. 


20 per cent wage cut. 


New agreement 
asked. 


20 per cent wage cut. 


Wage cut. ..ccccssee 


44 to 48 hours a week. 


Wages; conditions. . . 
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R DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, JUNE, 1922—Concluded. 









| | 






Date of W orkmen 
affected. 
Company or industry and location. Terms of settlement. | 
om] 
Begin- | .. : j- di- 
ein- | Ending. Di- | Indi 
ning. | | rectly. | rectly. 














1922 


1922 












wolf & Abrahams Co., Bridgeport, $1 increase, 45 hours a week..; June 1 | June 12 100 | 435 
Conn | 
cleaners and dyers, New York City..| $3 to $5 increase, 44 hours a | May 16 | June 7 | 28 | 100 
| week, 
cleaners and dyers, Hoboken, Raid i binned EPO te ae ae | May 16! June 7 | 12 30 
¢pmadel & Daudistal, Evansville, | Settled on company’sterms, | June 12 | June 14 | BD foscsccce 
” Ind. strike lost. | 
ant situation, WOMEN, IN. Dace .ccccloseccssenvoctatncececcsseccess ee 2 a -* {om 
4} er-Drury Co., Washington, D. C.| 5 per cent cut accepted...... May 18! June 8 45 55 
\Yolders, Cleveland, Ohio............ 12 plants struck, 8 conceded |; June 19 |.........-. gt eee 
i workers’ demands. 
3 firms; United Hat Trimmers of | No cut; same conditions al- | June 15 | June 17} 2,000 |........ 
“North America, New York City lowed. | 
and Brooklyn. | 
Manufacturers ofcloth hatsand caps, | Association met demands for| May 15 | June 17| 4,500 ........ 
New York City. new agreements. 
Rates Hat Co., New Milford, Conn...| On conferences.............- le a eee Fa Os Pe ee 
S 17 manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio..|..... RS a aera Se {ee 5, 000 1,000 
John Holbach & Co., Paterson, N.J.|..............2ceeceeeseeeeee- kde L aes ee ee 
Meadow brook Mine of the Grasselli | 1920 scale; men not tooper- | Apr. 1 | June 16} 1,061 |........ 
Chemical Co., Meadowbrook, W. ate other than for Gras- | | 
Va. selli Co. 

















38, 634 1,620 
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Compulsory Arbitration in Norway. ' 





March 31, 1922, and is to be effective up to and including 

April 1, 1923. The law in the main is the same as the com- 
pulsory arbitration law of Ae 4, 1919 (see MontuLy Labor Review 
for July, 1919, p. 277), which after being extended a year was allowed 
to lapse in 1921. 

The arbitration board consists of five members, the Crown ap- 
/pointing a chairman and two other members, and the National 
Federation of Trade-Unions and the Norwegian Employers’ Asso- 
ciation each appointing a member. 

The Crown, if it finds that a dispute between a trade organiza- 
tion and an employer or employers’ association as to wages or 
other labor conditions endangers considerable public interests, 
can compel reference of the dispute to arbitration. Pending arbi- 
tration stoppage of work due to dispute may be forbidden, and the 
terms of employment in effect at the outbreak of the dispute 
remain in force, unless the parties agree otherwise. Under the 
new law an award is not to continue in force for more than one 
year. The decision of the board is final. Proceedings are carried 
on behind closed doors only when the board so decides or when 
proceedings pertain to business secrets or other private matters. 
Fines ranging from 5 to 25,000 kroner ($1.34 to $6,700, par) may be 
| imposed for violations of the law. 
| The first meeting of the board of arbitration under the new law 
» was held at Christiania, April 18, 1922, to determine the wages to 


i hie new compulsory arbitration law of Norway was passed 




















| ‘Consular reports of April 5 and 25 and May 23, 1922; Arbejdsgiveren, Copenhagen, May 12, 1922, 
Pp. 197, May 26, 1922, p. 218, and June 2, 1922, p. 230. 
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be paid to men in the iron industry. The Norwegian Em 
Association had announced immediately upon the passage of 
that from April 6, 1922, all wages in the tron inlates would | 
duced by from 0.6 to 0.9 krone (16.1 to 24.1 cents, par) per h 
the workers had served notice that if the reduction were ma 
would stop work on April 15. The State conciliator had is: 
order against a stoppage of work until conciliation had been att: 
but the attempts at conciliation had failed, and in conseque: 
dispute had been referred to the board of ‘arbitration. The a 
was made May 4 and is to remain in force until March 31, 192° 

The award in the iron industry was awaited with the most inten 
interest, it is stated, not only because the iron industry is so Jar 
and economically so important, but also because it was assum 
the award in a case of such scope would set a precedent fo 
awards and determine working conditions for Norwegian in 
life for the coming year. 

Under the award the actual hourly wages (including cost-of-living 
bonus) in effect April 1 for skilled workers were reduced 0.55 krone 
(14.7 cents, par); for helpers, 0.5 krone (13.4 cents, par), and fy 
paper 0.3 krone (8 cents, par). The award for skilled workers wa 

0.5 krone (1.3 cents, par) “eh en the average of the employers’ deman( 
(0.9 krone) and the workers’ demand (0.3 krone). As the houwly 
wage for skilled workers under the 1920 award ? was 2.1 kroner (5); 
cents, par), this was a reduction of 26 percent. The minimum wa 
rate was fixed at 1.25 kroner (33.5 cents, par) per hour for skilled 
workers and 1.1 kroner (29.5 cents, par) per hour for helpe rs. Pre. 
viously such wage rates were 1.5 and 1.3 kroner (40.2 and 343 
cents, par), respectively, and the employers had asked for 0.8 and 
0.7 krone (21.4 and 18.8 cents, par), respectively, and the employees 
for 1.4 and 1.2 kroner (47.5 and 32. 2 cents, par), respectively. For 
electricians working outside the workshop the minimum wage rate 
is 0.1 krone (2.7 cents, par) higher. For women under 18 years oi 
age the wage rate is to im 0.7 krone (18.8 cents, par), and for those 
over 18 years, 0.85 krone (22.8 cents, par), with an increase ey 05 
krone (13.4 cents, par) for each half year employed until the wag 
reaches 1.05 kroner (28.1 cents, par) per hour. Overtime pay f for 
the first two hours of overtime on the first five days of the week: 
decreased to time and a quarter. ‘This decrease was made to mee 
conditions in other countries with which the Norwegian iron industri 
competes, and the change is mainly a return to conditions previous 
to the 1920 award. 

The wage rates established by the award may, at the instance «! 
either party, be taken up for revision if the cost-of-living indei 
number of the Statistical Central Bureau for October of this yeal 
increases or decreases more than six points as compared wii): tle 
April index number. | 

Workers’ vacations were an important question before the board 
of arbitration. Because of the existing depression the emp!|oyel 
wanted vacation rights abolished but the workers demanded a c ontit In- 
uation of the 12- day vacation established in the 1920 award. Tie 
present award establishes an 8-day vacation after 12 weeks’ empl N° 


— 





2 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, September, 1920, pp. 110-112. 
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ment with the same employer. It is assumed that the vacation will 
be arranged so that it will include two Sundays, making a total rest 
riod of 10 days. If working on part time, the vacation wage is 
luced proportionately. 


"eC 

The second award of the arbitration board, which was for the 
building trades, was made May 18, and is to be effective until March 
31, 1923, with the right to have it revised in October to correspond 
with the change in cost of living, as in the iron industry. The 


; 
award in the iron industry acted as a standard for the building 
trades award, but only to a limited extent. While in the award 
for the iron industry the vacation was reduced from 12 to 8 days 
the building workers were permitted to keep their two. weeks’ 
vacation, for the reason that the longer vacation would not hinder 
activities to the same extent in this industry as in the iron industry. 
The award reduces standard wage rates for journeymen and skilled 
workers from 2.1 kroner (56.3 cents, par) per hour to 1.6 kroner 
(42.9 cents, par), the reduction being 0.1 krone (2.7 cents, par) less 
than that in the iron industry. For cities where the hourly wage 
rate is higher than elsewhere a gradual decrease of such wage rate 
was fixed. The actual wage in those trades which have a minimum 
wage system is decreased 0.5 krone (13.4 cents, par) per hour, and 
the minimum wage rate fixed at 1.35 kroner (36.2 cents, par), the 
former wage being 1.6 kroner (42.9 cents, par). The standard rate of 
wages of excavators and stone and cement workers who are not in- 
cluded in the trade-work group was not changed, but the guaranteed 
hourly wage rate, as advance on contract, is fixed at 20 per cent 
below the standard hourly rate. For the machine joiners of Chris- 
tiania a reduction of 0.60 krone (18.5 cents, par) an hour was made. 

The standard wage rate for bricklayers, painters, and ordinary 
excavators and stone and cement workers is established at 1.5 kroner 
(40.2 cents, par) per hour. Overtime pay is fixed at time and a 
quarter for the first two hours of overtime, the same as that estab- 
lished for the iron industry. In out-of-town work not requiring an 
overnight stay, the worker is to receive hourly wage rate pay for 
the time spent in travel between the city limits and the place of work, 
instead of the 10 per cent increase for out-of-town work previously 
received. 

On May 22 an award was made for the furniture industry, including 
the manufacture of pianos and organs and wicker furniture. The 
minimum wage rate was reduced from 1.6 to 1.35 kroner (42.9 to 
36.2 cents, par) per hour and the actual wage in force April 1 was 
reduced 0.6 krone (16.1 cents, par) per hour. Overtime is to be paid 
for at the rate of time and a quarter for the first two hours, the previ- 
ous Overtime rate having been time and a half. The vacation 
period was fixed at 8 days, and the regulations governing apprentices 
were abolished. The award terminates March 31, 1923, but contains 
the same provision as to opportunity for revision of wages according 
to the rise or fall of the cost-of-living index as in the iron industry 
award. 

On May 26 an arbitration award established a vacation period of 
, days for the paper and cellulose, wood, and electrochemical in- 

ustries. 
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sumers’ cooperation and also because of the fact that heretofon 

authoritative sources of general statistical information hay })e9 
lacking, the Bureau of Labor Statistics undertook a survey of the 
consumers’ movement in the United States. This survey, the repor aid 
of which is soon to be published as Bulletin 313, covers the year 152), Ry 
In it an attempt was made, not only to obtain statistical informatiy, MR PoP 
with regard to the business operations of the societies, but to do. Me?’ 
termine, if possible, whether or not the societies were accomp! ishing ar : 
their primary purpose of reducing the cost of living and how the - 
methods compared tn efficiency with those of private stores. 

It was unfortunate that the year covered by the survey, 192: 
one of abnormal and most unfavorable business conditions, 
this was bound to be reflected in the returns of the coop 
societies. Cooperative societies, especially those newly start 
consequently without opportunity to accumulate a reserve fund, wei 
confronted with peculiar difficulties. The year 1920 was characier 
ized by rising wholesale prices during the first five months. 
that time, during the remainder of the year they fell rapidly. 
the societies which had laid in a large stock of goods at the 
prices had often to sell their goods at less than cost. It is e 
that the societies which had begun business during the spring su‘!crei J 5. 
most by this condition, since their whole stock of merchandise was Rh 
bought at the time of highest prices. The drop in prices was als a 
reflected in the decreased value of the inventory at the end of th 

Toward the end of the year the difficulties of the cooper: 
societies were increased by the growing unemployment among | 
members. Among the wage earners who form the majority 
operators, loss of work means loss of purchasing power excc| 
credit. This in turn means either that the society must c 
credit or that its unemployed members must go to the private « 
who will do so. Credit is extended by many societies, but gra 
of credit ‘“‘freezes”’ their capital to the extent of the credit given. 

In reading the figures shown below these abnormal conditions s! 
be borne in mind. 
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Summary of Results of Investigation. 


REPORTS were received from 1,009 cooperative retail socicties 
and from 10 cooperative wholesale societies. In addition, « 
the cooperative centers were visited and a number of local socictis & °°! 


nelu 


were given personal study. 
Two types of societies were included in the study: (1) Exclusive 
consumers’ societies and (2) societies which combine the functions 0! 
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consumers’ societies with those of marketing associations. While the 
latter are consumers’ associations only incidentally, their chief func- 
tion being that of marketing agencies, the volume of cooperative 
buying done through them is so considerable that it was thought 
desirable to include them in the report. Throughout the study, 
however, the data for the two types of society were kept separate. — 

Analysis of the data showed that the membership of the 966 
societies reporting on this point was 260,060. The two largest 
sroups Of es Yue are found in the Kast North Central and West 
North Central sections, each of these having nearly one,third of the 
total number. Considered in relation to population, however, the 
strictly consumers’ movement has reached its greatest development 
on the Pacific Coast. Kansas was found to be the leading State in 
point of number of societies, while Wisconsin leads both as regards 
actual membership (49,503) and as to membership in relation to 
population. The reports indicate that the consumers’ cooperative 
movement is little developed in the South, both actually and in rela- 
tion to population. 

That the large societies of the foreign cooperative movements are 
far from numerous in the United States is shown by the study. Only 
9 societies had 2,000 members or more, while more than two-thirds of 
the whole number reporting had less than 200 and one-third had less 
than 100members. The average membership of the societies was 269 
persons. The comparative youth of the societies studied may be in 
part the cause of the small size of the associations, for over 70 per cent 
of the strictly consumers’ societies and over half of the combined 
purchase and sale associations had been in business for less than 5 
years. Only 26 of the 1,009 societies had been in business for a 
quarter of a century or more. Of the 9 societies having 2,000 mem- 
bers or over, 3 had been in operation for 25 years or longer. All of 
these, however, are students’ societies. On the other hand, 8 of the 
25-year-old organizations had fewer than 200 members. 

The type of business engaged in by cooperative societies is shown 
in the following table: 

NUMBER OF SOCIETIES CARRYING ON EACH SPECIFIED KIND OF BUSINESS. 
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Type of society. 
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' ' The term “agricultural societies’’ is used in the report to designate combined purchasing (consumers’) 
» and marketing societies. 
' ‘Including 3 societies which also handle coal. 

ae TodingP aqulatios which also handle farm machinery and 1 society which also handles farm machinery 
and coal. 

‘ Including 1 society which also handles coal. 

* Including 1 society which also handles bakery goods. 
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NUMBER OF SOCIETIES CARRYING ON EACH SPECIFIED KIND OF BUSI 


Consumers’ 

societie 

Type of society. E 
| 

| Number. | Per cent. 


wtat 


Score societies dealing in—Continued. 19 Stat 
Clothing 3 | ; gr) « sf 
General merchandise : ; 7 454 | 2. 3 8 § ey I a 
General merchandise and coal ‘ 1g sone 





2 . +! . . L4 ‘44 
Farm machinery or implements. ......................... ~* 3 12 | ‘Peale 
Hardware al riv ed 


Students’ pe Mts ich dokc bed ba dents vevet ds fetberse ects ( | Seren the DU 


SR Milantie <b halides onddaehaghtee etnies ont tends paee a 728 | 100.0 2s ; study | 
- baie of the 





6 Including 1 society which also handles furniture. socle tle 
7 Ine luding 13 societies which also handle farm mac hinery, 1 society which also handles coal, ro) 
which also handles miscellaneous building materials. / be nea 
8 Including 2 societies which also handle miscellaneous bi lilding materials, 1 society whict lone p 
miscellaneous building materials and farm machinery, 9 societies which also handle farm ma week 
l society whicl h also handles farm machinery and coal. ‘Bsocie tle 
*Including 2 societies which also handle farm machinery, 4 societies which also handle m ( i 
building materials, and 2 societies which also handle farm machinery and miscellaneous buildi: ever, P 
#” Including 1 society which also handles farm machinery and 1 society which also handles m cocletle 
building materials. | 
1 Including 18 societies which also handle farm machinery, 13 societies which also handle m ' organizZ 
building materials, and 7 societies which also handie farm machinery and miscellaneous buildi He ly 
a indsiding 1 society which also handles miscellaneous building materials. uvely | 


Profi 

It is seen that the majority (62.3 per cent) of the strictly con-{Meonsun 
sumers’ societies are doing a general store business. The avricil-{and 45 
tural societies, however, most cenerally deal in coal or general mer-{findivid 
chandise or both. The av 
The reports received show that practically no manufacturing | Alto; 
done by the consumers’ societies of the United States. membe 
The following table gives in summary the financial operations {uffM§15 ass 
1920 for the societies studied: when ¢ 


allow 
STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF EACH TYPE OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETY, IN 10 homme 
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[t is seen that the business of the 811 retail societies which fur- 
jished information on this point totaled more than $80,000,000 during 
1920, and that the turnover of the wholesale societies reporting 
gnounted to over $9,000,000. Of the retail business nearly one-half 
yas done by the cooperative societies of the West North Central 
siates. Retail sales of $1,000,000 or more were reported in each of 
19 States. Of the individual retail societies 5 had a business during 
1920 of $1,000,000 or more while 12 had sales of $500,000 or more. 

Some idea of the extent of the cooperative movement in the United 
States in 1920 may be obtained by assuming that the averages 
arrived at in this study hold good for the other societies located by 
the bureau but not reporting and for the societies included in the 
sudy but not reporting on specific points. Thus the application 
of the average membership arrived at—269 persons—to the known 
societies Indicates that the membership of all these societies would 
be nearly 700,000. A similar application of the average business 
done per society —$99,406—gives the total business by the known 
societies of the country at $257,942,269. The known societies, how- 
ever, probably include only about 90 per cent of all the cooperative 
societies in the United States. Making allowance for these unlocated 
organizations, the figure for total membership may be conserva- 
tively placed at 775,000 and the yearly business done at $285,000,000. 

Profit or loss for the year was ascertainable for only 158 strictly 
consumers’ societies. Of these, 113 had a combined gain of $533,994 
and 45 a loss of $87,170. The per cent of net profit made by the 
individual societies ranged from 0.1 per cent to 17.6 per cent of sales. 
The average per cent of net profit was 3.6 per cent. 

Altogether, 454 societies returned abcess dividends to their 
members during the last quarter of 1920. The remaining 361 of the 
815 associations which practice the return of dividends on purchases 
when earned either had no surplus savings to divide or elected to 
allow these to remain in the business. ‘The rate of dividend most 
commonly returned by the consumers’ societies was between 5 and 
6 per cent, by the agricultural societies between 2 and 3 per cent. 
The average rate was 5.9 and 4.7 per cent respectively. Dividends 
on purchases were returned, not only to eslidliens but also to non- 
members, by 145 associations. 

The amount returned in dividends on purchases during the year 
1920 could be determined for only 69 consumers’ societies. The 
total amount returned by these was $350,354, an average of $14.15 
per member. Two stores in North Dakota returned an average of 
$73.84 to each of their members, while in the reporting stores of 7 
other States each member received between $20 and $40. 

The operating expense of the cooperative stores was found to com- 
are favorably with that of private stores doing the same kind of 
usiness. This expense ranged from 3.5 to 25.7 per cent of sales in 
the cooperative stores, the average expense being 11.9 per cent. 
ihe practice as to accounting and auditing of books conformed in 
large number of cases to the highest standards, though in general 
he accounting methods disclosed Teft room for improvement. Dan- 
gerously large granting of credit and investment of too large a pro- 
portion of capital in fixed assets were some of the more common 
faults found. Granting of credit was shown to have been the sole or 
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contributing cause for lack of success in 12 of the 70 failures fro, 
which reports were obtained. 

Failures were frequent during the latter part of 1920 and the |egip. 
ning of 1921. In many cases, however, the failure was due io: 
much to business conditions as to some glaring error in basic orca). 
zation or in methods. 

The failure of three cooperative wholesale societies was, bec: 
the far-reaching effects, the most outstanding circumstance 
movement during 1920. One of these wholesales was that whi: | 
organized to become the wholesale society for the whole | 
States. The failure of these societies had disastrous effects « 
retail societies, since two of the wholesales were operating br 
on the chain-store plan, the funds of the whole system being | 
by the central office. In general these failures were due to 
methods of organization, poor judgment in buying, poor management 
the desire for quick results which led to overexpansion, too large 
overhead expense in proportion to the business done, and to gener 
incompetence at headquarters. In one case the situation wa 
aggravated and failure hastened because of the steel strike, the miner’ 
strike, and the “outlaw” railroad strike which came in success 
and in which many of the members of the constituent store 
involved. 

Present Condition of Movement. 


The poor business conditions of 1920 continued during 1921. _[ovy- 
ever, while many societies failed owing to these conditions, supple 
mentary reports received by this bureau indicate that the cooperative 


movement as a whole has fared surprisingly well, considering its 
youth. A good many societies have failed or gone out of busines 
voluntarily, but probably not a greater proportion than in private 
business. 

‘That part of the movement in Washington which was not connected 
with the National Cooperative Association or which, though aifiiliated, 
survived the general havoc that followed its failure, appears to be 
thriving. The report received from that State shows that 2 societies 
listed by the bureau failed; it states further: 

We know of two more failures in the cooperative movement during the past yea 
which you have not listed. We think this is a considerably better showing than ha 
been made by private business. This result has been largely due to the efforts of the 
Associated Grange Warehouse Co. in establishing a system of bookkeeping an audit 
ing through which we are now able to give them information and statistics on thet 
business and on the general average of the State business which proves very !i«!piul 
to the board of directors. The general business conditions have been very |)ad, and 
while there are a number of cooperatives that are ‘pretty sick,’’ we think 1)at the 
failures will be less than in the privately Sindncted enterprises during a period di 
three or four years. 

In California the consumers’ movement has received a setback i 
the fact that the Pacific Cooperative League, a centralized system o 
cooperative stores throughout six far western States, has gone into 
receivership. Final action has not yet been taken in the case, bu! 
latest reports indicate that unprofitable stores will be closed ani sol 
and that where possible the others will be taken over and run inde 
pendently by the local cooperators. 
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In Kansas, where there is a large consumers’ movement, chiefly 



















rom : : 
among the farmers, information from various sources reveals only 13 
vin. cases Of failure or retirement from business among nearly 450 stores. 
r Nebraska is also the field of an extensive movement. In that State, 
ini. the report received shows, the cooperative stores have done more than 
merely to survive the general business depression. 
e of The competes movement in this State seems to be developing a fresh impetus. 
the Many of these associations were pretty hard hit during the recent financial storm, 
aa but there have been remarkably few failures. Many of them are refinancing their 
fe concerns and’ are operating in such a way that the future outlook for them is very 
bey bright. 
the It seems to us that the real cause of depression among our stores is the fact that the 
Lies farmer received such a hard jolt in the dropping of prices in the past two years. This 
Ned of course would be immediately reflected in his own business. But, as stated above, 
eC cooperative failures in this State have been remarkably few, which compares very 
Ong favorably with other stores doing a like business. 
7 All reports combined disclose 10 failures among some 325 stores in 
i . 2 m4 ‘ 
. operation in this State. 
ra The fatality rate has been a good deal higher in Illinois, with some 
“13 out of about 125 stores ts reported as having failed or gone 
" out of business. This number does not take into consideration the 
“UM so-called cooperative stores of the bankrupt Cooperative Society of 
“tH America, which investigation by this bureau proved to be entirely 
uncooperative, both in nature and operation. In Illinois many of the 
stores are miners’ stores, run either independently by the miners 
yaa themselves or by the Central States Cooperative Society. No definite 
jefe word concerning these stores has been received. They are doubtless 
‘vee elected by the miners’ strike; experience has shown, however, that 
ise the cooperative movement can prove to be of very valuable assist- 
fm ance to strikers. 
CSS y ° . ° 
a No direct report has been received by the bureau concerning the 
movement in Minnesota and Wisconsin. Items printed in Coopera- 
) tion (New York), however, seem to indicate a continuance of coopera- 
ted . - - , 
ad tive strength there. A district league has been formed and steps 
\’M™! have been taken toward the formation of an association of coopera- 





tive managers for the purposes of collective action. 
In Pennsylvania the movement appears not only to have held its 
own, but to have taken a fresh-start. An organization for educa- 













he tional and other purposes has been formed there. In Pennsylvania, 
eae 28S in Illinois, the miners have been active in cooperation, using 
jit(//™ caution, however, in establishing stores, and doing a great deal of 
it / preliminary educational work along cooperative lines. 
ar The report received from the University of Kentucky, which has 
‘eM interested itself in cooperation, states that while the university has 
idf™ made no very recent investigation it is believed that most of the 
cooperative societies of the State are “getting along in fairly good 
ina shape. Naturally there are a few that have been having a difficult 
of time during the last year or two.” 
wofm . New York has a very efficient State office, a part of whose work it 
uM JS to organize and assist cooperative societies. This office keeps in 
iim ‘touch with the movement throughout the State. The report re- 
..4 ceived from this bureau states that many societies have failed, 





especiallyin New York City. The suggestion is made, however, that the 
insolvency rate in that State which appears to be much greater than 
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elsewhere in the country is probably only ‘‘apparently”’ so, “dio ;, 
the fact that we have a more accurate record in New York o/ jj, 
status of cooperatives.” 





-—_— 
—" — 


Farm Women’s Marketing Associations. 


HE farm women of Louisiana, assisted by the extension diy sic, 
of the State University, are organizing a cooperative mar! 
association to dispose of surplus farm produce, according 

press release of the All-American Cooperative Commission. T, 

of this association is to preserve fruits, vegetables, and dair\ 
poultry products which are now wasted, or do not find their y 
market, to standardize and grade these, and to sell them cooper, 
tively. It is also proposed that handicraft articles be made and s\\ 
on the same basis. For the first year the Louisiana wom 
specializing on vegetable soup extracts. 

A similar society, the South Carolina Home Producers’ Associy 
tion, has been formed by the farm women of South Carolina. 
members of this latter association have signed contracts to pr 
from uniform recipes, standardized canned goods which are ; 
tifically preserved and sold under a special label. The assoc’ 
has limited its activities to 10 articles. An educational campaiyn is 
being conducted to familiarize the people of the State with these home 
cooperative products. 


———_e 
<>< + qe 





Cooperation in Certain Foreign Countries. 


New Cooperative Law in Ontario. 
A CCORDING to the Cooperative News Service No. 51 of the 


All-American Cooperative Commission, the Canadian Prov in: 
of Ontario has recently passed a law (sec. XI—A of the cor- 
porations act) dealing with cooperative associations. This law 
rovides that‘ all organizations calling themselves cooperative must 
e conducted on the principle of one member one vote, regardless o 
amount of stock held; that proxy voting shall not be permitted: 
that the surplus savings arising from the business shall be distri buted 
to the shareholders at a rate not to exceed 8 per cent per annul, 
and the remainder to the members in proportion to their volume of 
business with the corporation. A rebate may also be given to non- 
members on the basis of purchases made. Not over 2 per cent of 
the annual surplus may be placed in a reserve fund, and 5 per cet 
may be expended for educational or social purposes. The act 
provides for periodical reports to the provincial secretary and en- 
powers that official to inspect and audit the books of any cooper: 
tive society upon the request of 10 or more members Salongine to 
the society for not less than six months, or upon the application «| 
more than one-third of all members. 


Cooperative Societies in Czechoslovakia in 1920. 


REPORT ' issued by the Statistical Office of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic gives the number of cooperative societies (other ():0 


1 Czechoslovakia. Office de Statistique. Rapport No. 18. Prague, 1921. 
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to erodit societies) in existence in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia at 
he BB the end of 1920. These figures are-shown in the table below: 
NUMBER OF SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA AT END OF 1920, 
Type of society. Bohemia. | Moravia. | Silesia. Total. 

nN 4 ori i TR RE wee Ry Keene: 1, 076 654 66 1, 796 
ra ‘ae societies........ dperoeughecieectsctsctns kde 1,025 376 45 i, 446 
‘. Consumers’ SOCKOIES. 6.2.0... 0 22 enone cece tannic cence cacee 1, 023 520 96 1, 639 
a ( mst! tion societies POS SOHC SSH CEE SOESESeeereseeseeeees 707 | 231 54 } 092 

Dither CORNET MUINNOB. 66.5 0 concen cccccccccsescccccee 13 3 | 3 19 
in Productive and public-utility societies. ................ 74 29 | 2 105 
d ; 
( Finnish Cooperative Movement in 1921. 
e bd is - ‘ ® 

THE March, 1922, issue of Kooperatéren (Stockholm) gives an 
" account of the activities of the Finnish Cooperative Wholesale 
‘ Society, the O. T. K., for 1921. According to this report, 1921 was 

a year Of unfavorable business conditions, owing to falling prices, 
” BB reduced purchasing power of members, and the condition of the 
. money market. ‘Toward the end of the year, however, conditions 
q improved. 





The sales of the wholesale society, which in 1920 amounted to 
98,800,000 Finnish marks ($19,068,400, par), reached the sum of 
193,900,000 Finnish marks ($37,422,700, par) in 1921. The sales of 
the 115 constituent societies increased from 525,400,000 Finnish 
marks ($101,402,200, par) in 1920 to 673,000,000 Finnish marks 
($129,889,000, par) in 1921. The combined membership of these 
societies numbered 157,784, comprising, it is stated, about 47 per 
cent of all the members of consumers’ societies in Finland. 

A consular report of April 25, 1922, quotes Pellervo (Helsingfors) 
to the effect that there were in Finland at the end of 1921,3,422 
cooperative societies of different sorts. These were distributed, 
according to the kind of business done, as follows: 






























societies of Great Britain. 











' Taken from Manchester (England) Guardian, Mar. 8, 
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1920. 1921 
at eciceas vanes nc sdveraeebite ss obbaibescs 770 788 
lite ly SEL SS TEESE SEE SSE Be? ES LATS Pe See re SOE eee snes 504 515 
EG Dodo cciduue Jd SCL Uses lel! das tic aie'g 728 775 
NIRS SES. Soy hha Ges beme> 260 cmnawe rier ace. dice ce 320 333 
a 6 i CL ae ei degen chess aves chess 188 195 
ES FO ape a Oe 77 79 
TOROS SSe 555 8 3 PETS AL OUR wee ecee 112 120 
Electricity Ne AS eee eR ease he thine oe 58 72 
en, JEL LICLY .OLLL USUEL. caue ud sii’) -Sdildah ots 524 545 








Wages Award for Cooperative Employees in Great Britain. 


HE April 14, 1922, number of Industrial and Labor Information 
' issued by the International Labor Office contains an account ! 
of an award regarding wages of workers employed by the cooperative 
( This award was made by the joint com- 
mittee of trade-unionists and cooperators which is the arbitrating 


1922, and Daily Herald, London, Mar. 29, 1922. 
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body in disputes between cooperative societies and their \ 
The award, which affects over 20,000 employees, came int 
on the pay day of the week commencing March 20, 1922 
action was taken as the result of the petition of the retail coopers 
societies of the northwestern area that they be permitted to 1. 
the wages of their adult male employees 6s. ($1.46, par), those 
their adult female employees 4s. (97.3 cents, par), and those of 
minor employees 3s. (73 cents, par) per week. 

The terms of the award and the amount of reduction wher 
was allowed are shown below: 


WAGES OF COOPERATIVE EMPLOYEES IN NORTHWESTERN AREA IN G |! 
BRITAIN AS FIXED BY AWARD. 


[Shilling at par= 24.3 cents; penny =2.03 cents. ] 








| Males. Fem 





Occupation and age. Amount Amount 
tion per | 


tion per| per week. 
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21 years 4} 
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1 No change. 2 Not reported. 





The central wages council of the northern section of the Cooperative 
Union has petitioned the Distributive Workers’ Union for a reduction 
in the wages of all employees of cooperative societies in that section. 


Cooperation in India in 1920-21.' 


HE following table compiled from the reports of the respectivef 
registrars shows the operations of the various types of coopera-F 
tive societies in certain parts of India: ; 





1 The data on which this section is based are from Central Provinces, Agriculture Department, |‘ «port ™ 
the working of the cooperative societies in the Central Provinces and Berar for the year 1920-21; Ajmer 
Merwara, Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Report on the working of the cooperative societies i 
trict of Ajmer-Merwara for the year ending June 30, 1921; United Provinces, Registrar of C: 
Societies, Annual rapets on the working of the cooperative societies in the United Provinces o! 

Oudh for the year 1 21; Assam, Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Report on the working of t! 

tive societies in Assam for the year ending on Mar. 31, 1921; Bihar and Offissa, Registrar of ( 
Societies, Report on the working of cooperative societies in Bihar and Orissa for the year 1920-21; 

jab, Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Report on the working of the cooperative societies in ! 
or the year ending July 31, 1921. 
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OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN CERTAIN PARTS OF INDIA IN 1920-21, 


BY DISTRICT 





AND TYPE 


[Rupee at - ar= 48.66 cents.] 


OF 


























Num- 
ct re . cicadas ber of | 
District and type of society. so | 
cieties. | 
| 

Assam. 

Agricultural credit societies................. 494 | 

Nonagricultural societies: 
CreGeb a) csc dsc at bei dels cee 24 
Purchase and purchase and sale soci- 

eties © © wee eeereseseresesecesesesesoes 25 | 

. , | 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Agricultural credit societies. ............... 3, 247 | 
Nonagricultural credit societies............. 112 | 
Ccntral Provinces and Berar. | 

Agricultural societies: | 
re OE eee ee 4, 535 | 
Purchase and purchase and sale so- 

clotted. J02<5.. ee seccenccccccccccccccens 6 | 
Productive societies.................... 28 

Nonagricultural societies: 
2  — St a a 65 | 
Purchase and purchase and sale so- 

| Ak NS Se whe cgetedecavere 30 | 
Production and sale societies. .......... 3 
SPT TTT Tee Tee 1 
District of A jmer- Merwara. 

Agricultural societies: 
Creme Mile 6dK Bis ods RK 460 | 
Purchase and purchase and sale so- 

cieties. ...... pagevasecrescvcoceccecaec 11 | 
Productive societies. ................... 
Production and sale societies. .......... 1 

Nonagricultural societies: 

Credit societies... .... sno gepaes do <0seehe 20 

Purchase and sale societies. ............ 14 
Punjab. 

‘ _* | 

Agricultural societies: 

Credit societies............ vashiel Gemandtas 7,605 
Purchase and purchase and sale so- | 
es oo oh oss dbeaccdsec cues « 171 
Production and sale societies. .......... 19 
Insurance societies..............-....-- 37 | 
tc ccc cucu. cts. sac cecce ssl 219 
Nonagricultural societies.................. 303 


| 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


Agricultural societies: 


es cae aedteessncceses 4, 213 
Noncredit central societies. ............ 1 
PROGUen We GOCIOCIOS. ......cccccccccees 1 
me ES eee 8 
Nonagricultural societies: 
Ce ee ne can ceees 168 
Purchase and sale societies............. 21 
Productive societies. ..................- 1 


CG UIs dole cdibvsccsddéccices 











Num- 
ber of | Amount of 
mem- business. 

bers. 


Rs. 
21,638 | 1 242,194 


3,186 | 1 200,225 





3, 260 314, 309 


SOCIETY. 


95, 112 | 1 2, 689, 325 | 
TRL .tcinwnsens 





73, 879 | ! 6,920, 629 


325 | 15, 824 
of ee et 


3, 357 284, 822 
55 10, 317 
88 1 2’ 881 





Paid-in | 
b nsdeny Reserve 


capital. 


| 
98,849 | 677, 286 














W orking 
fund. | capital. 









R 
Ls. 


615, 279 
438, 703 


99, 120 





4, 832, 591 


676, 137 


112, 477, 607 


214,194 | 45, 408 
usneconane | 966, 867 
7, 808 | 873 | 
7, 920 941 | 


10,465 1 309, 620 


1, 433 23, 963 
198 403 
9% 3, 746 


482. 124/926 
4,712 409) 623 


196,691 18, 289, 140 
1, 537 353, 657 


597 346, 395 
529 60, 342 
J EE eee 
15,371 | 1643, 106 


101,613 13,487 580 
73 2, 968 
— 
SIP Peewd cob seis 


7,041 1 483, 239 
1, 440 26, 880 


eee eee eee ee 





39,800 | 13,349 


155,475 | 3, 645 | 
9, 480 697 | 


390, 621 | 182, 762 


EE Seakadaace’ 
457 137 
a) Se ee 

24, 991 S4 


44,911 2, 396 





5,172,065 5,174,716 


59,829 | 20,229 
75,020 | 2,388 
7 1s 12 
99, 331 


6, 350 | 441 


gh te Sill 
5,129 | 9,003 


18, 842 
13, 986 


152, 813 
223, 518 


18, 703 
51 


2, 049, 103 


21,613,017 


335, 051 
161,355 


2, 044 
874, 273 









5, 738, 326 
6, 893 

1, 337 

28, 720 


554, 117 
48, 435 
8 








1 Loans to individuals, 
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Cooperative Societies in Japan, 1911 to 1920. 


HE following table taken from the Twenty-first Financia! 
Economic Annual of Japan shows the number of cooper: 
societies of each type in Japan on December 31 of each year 19 
1920: 
NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE ON DEC. 31, 1911 TO 1 








| 
Type of society. 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | i919 
{ 





Credit societies...............- 2,534 | 2,673 | 2,767 | 2,930 | 3,015 | 3,070 | 3,092 | 3,059 
nr I a a se 225 220 233 224 234 221 248 290 
Purchase societies............- 787 673 641 599 535 448 414 419 
Productive societies 114 117 138 143 133 134 133 127 
Sale and purchase societies . .. . f 510 ‘ 498} 461 402 401 412 
Sale and productive societies - . 138 139 | 141 127 134 163 
Purchase and productive 

44 4: r 29 25 27 





Sale, purchase and productive 
ES obs 245 170 189) 
Credit and sale societies......-. 395 354 37! 37 317 29 
Credit and purchase societies. - 526 | 1,995 2, 475 2,711 | 2,790 | 2,948 
Credit and productive societies. f 27 37 55 59 63 
Credit, sale and purchase 
ee | ee 59 | 1,948 2, 46 2, 964 | 3,252 | 3,630 | 
Credit, sale and productive 
societies 38 : 117 158 
Credit, purchase and produc- 
tive societies................. 45 : 6 56 49 
Credit, sale, purchase and pro- 
ductive societies............. 5 626 | = 765 878 B | 1,044} 1,111 | 1,236 | 1,427 





























| 





| eS allel Ninieaa 2 | 8,663 | 9,683 |10,455 |11, 11, 509 i, 763 12, 026 H2, 838 13, 10 


a. | | 
Operations of Norwegian National Cooperative Union for 1921. 





HE January, 1922, issue of Kooperatéren (Stockholm) contains a 
brief summary of the operations of the Norwegian Nationa! (v- 

operative Union for 1921. -This report, like those of other countrics. 
remarks on the trading difficulties encountered during the year. | 
is stated, however, that as a whole, the Norwegian cooperative 
movement “met the great strain very well.’’ The business of the 
union for 1921 amounted to 20,966,223 kroner ($5,618,948, pi 
some 3,000,000 kroner ($804,000, par) more than in 1920. The: 
were, at the end of 1920, 402 retail societies in affiliation wit! 
national body. 


Report of Swiss Union of Consumers’ Societies for 1921." 


HE report of the Swiss Union of Consumers’ Societies (Ver) 
schweiz. Konsumvereine) for the year 1921 showed a falling o!! 
in the wholesale business of the union from 172,028,668 francs 
($33,201,533, par) in 1920 to 144,419,697 francs ($27,873,002, p 
in 1921. There was a net loss for the year, the profits from 
banking, agricultural, and real estate departments not being si)! 
cient to cover the losses met in certain other departments of 
union. Fortunately, special reserves had been accumulated to mec! 
a situation like this, and these were more than sufficient to ™ 
good the deficit. The permanent reserve fund, which now amoii'\'s 
to 3,050,000 francs ($588,650, par), remains untouched. The c:)!- 





1 The data on which this section is based are from Verband schweiz. Konsumivereine (V. * 
Basel, _. et comptes concernant l’activité des organes en 1921; and La Coopération, Base 
of Apr. 27, May 18, and June 1, 1922. 
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tal of theanion on December 31, 1921, amounted to 5,375,500 frances 
($1,037,472, par). The number of persons employed by the union 
decreased from 841 in 1920 to 789 on December 31, 1921. There 
are in affiliation with the union 505 retail societies. 

At the meeting of the administrative council of the union on 
April 18, 1922, the president of the union was authorized to enter 
into negotiations with the central cooperative unions of Russia with 


Inu ga : ; 
w to establishing trading relations with them. 


q vil 


Movement to Establish Cooperative Trade with Russia. 


Cooperative Societies, in its issues of April 27 and May 4, 1922, 

gives an account of a meeting of the central committee of the 
International Cooperative Alliance held in Milan on April 11. As 
was noted in the Monruty Lasor Review for April, 1922 (p. 228), 
a delegation from the national cooperative wholesale societies of cer- 
tain European countries was appointed to visit Russia with the object 
of studying the condition of the movement there with a view to the 
establishment of international trade relations among the cooperatives. 
This commission, which spent a month in Russia, made its report at 
the Milan meeting of the central committee. 

The commission stated that its study of the Russian cooperative 
movement had convinced it that a change was taking place in the 
movement there which would place the Russian movement in har- 
mony with the cooperative principles of the movement in other coun- 
tries. The establishment of trade relations with the Russian move- 
ment was recommended. This, in the commission’s opinion, will 
not necessitate the establishment of a new international cooperative 
society, since the trading can be carried on through the Centrosoyus 
(the central union) at Moscow which is now freed from State control. 

As is noted above, the Swiss cooperative movement has already 
taken action on the commission’s recommendation. 


oe COOPERATION, the organ of the Swiss Union of Consumers’ 
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Statistics of Immigration for May, 1922. 








By W. W. Hussanp, CoMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


HE following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 
fi admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens depirted 

from the United States in January, February, March, Apri', ani 
May, 1922, and for the six months’ period from July to December 
1921. The tabulations are presented according to the countries 0 
last permanent or future permanent residence, races or peoples, 
occupations, and States of future permanent or last permanent 
residence. The last table (Table 6) shows the number of aliens ad- 
mitted under the per centum limit act of May 19, 1921, up to June 30, 
1922. 












TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT IN JANUARY, FEB! 
- Ste ards mm cone MAY, 1922, AND DURING TH@ SIX MONTHS ENDING DECE\ 
1. 


































































Arrivals. Departures. 
: Non- , Non- | rr: 
Period. Tmmi- | immi- | United | oa. jem |, United 
grant ant States Aliens grant ant Stat: 
aliens | 5 ’ Total. | aliens | & citizen 
: aliens | citizens ; aliens 
admit- : : barred. de- de- 
ted admit- | arrived. | arted de- erted 
F ted. | P | parted. | P@ 
i | = ie 
1921. , 
July to December... .. 200,121 | 65,287 | 133,111 | 6,678 | 405,197 | 137,878 | 86,749 | 162,735 
| 
1922. 
Oe 15,928 | 6,705 | 12,057) 892} 35,582] 7,708] 7,877 | 15,519 
February............. 10,792 | 6,851] 17,573 | 991 | 36,207] 7,063| 7,360] 19,061 
BR chdnacdocsdescs 14,803 | 9,736] 21,884 | 1,069] 47,492] 8,289) 7,427] 20,99 
Sins ob Eseaban 18,967 | 10,199} 19,889] 1436 | 50/491 13, 232 | 11/730 | 26.197 
PGR? OFS 24,169 | 12,711 19, 837 | 1,183 | 57,900 | 12,025 | 11,122] 29,643 
natty dia 284,780 | 111,489 | 224,351 | 12,249 | 632,869 | 186,175 | 132, 265 | 274, 148 















TABLE 2.—_LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED, AND 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JANUARY, 
FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1922, BY COUNTRIES. 

























Immigrant. Emigrant. 


























RAS REE Pg 
i RR a tgrerpetae oe | 225 | : 
Belgium a eae ROARED 115| 38| 2 25 16] s4| 29] | 1 n 
on i At San  Raetaple 17 10 1 1 1 29 | 25 | 11 2 
; Czechoslovakia, Republic of....| 1,297 | 180] 135 75| 42) 199| 277] 437| 62 


226 











bid 
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2.-LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED, AND 
TURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DE PARTED, JANUARY, 
FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1922, BY COUNT RIES—Concluded. 





| Immigrant. | Emigrant. 





Country. 


| Janu. [Febru 
Janu- Pas’ March, | | April, | 1 ee |Febre- \March,} April, 
1923. Be 1932. | 1922. 


ary, | ary 1929 0 |] 922.’| 1992’ | aty- | ary, | 1922. "| 1929. 
| } 
| 





73| 7| 132 
Finfind. 101 99| 155 
San 174; 116| 151 
Aexaaaih 1,216 | 710 | 1,201 
meee! .6| 9 19 24 


taly, including wens and Sar- 
1,942| 410] 421 286 
54 | 


50 125 180 
97; 183 651 399 
. Republic of 606 | 277 320 
rtugal, ineluding Cape Verde 
nd Azores Islands 23 4 - # 
1, 395 408 5 643 
1, 569 996 1, 684 
n, including Canary and 
learic Islands 32 20 26 
wede 228 99 731 3 | 
Switzerland 106 191 218 298 413 : 27 | 27 | 77 
Turkey in Europe 51 8 &3 34 4 | 18 


Uni ited Kingdom: 

383 | 616 5 | 1,186 | 1,383 | 287 342 | 14 537 
142 175| 3 833 | 1, 603 136 82| 150 
330 | R1 57 605 | 1,541 | 43 } 126 
33) 47 36 45| 81 i 6 
if 74 | 18 | 10 5 71 273 207 635 
Other European countries 24 | 31 | F 19 33 | 52 39 > | 24 


Total, Europe 10, 439 | 5,053 | 7,975 10,114 14,172 | 5,643 | 5,417 | 6 10, 699 | 9,79 
































422 261 | y | 476 | 

250 635 | 342 472 300 | 247 1 370 

Indi aS ae os 30 24 5 | 19 24 : : 

¥ urkey in “Asia... 67 25 | 15 | 41 ( & ; 91 
ther countries of Asia 28 39 20 22 y S | ; 





Total, Asia 984 | 1,125 603 | 1,022 


il 17| 13 | 





stralia, Tasmania, and New 
7 ilan d De ¥ 5 16 69 | 
Pacific Is lands, not specified. . 5 | 4 3 
British North America 3 | 3,332 | 5,342 | 5,303 
ntral America wie 34 5s 79 | 92 | 
Mexico 725 | 1,911 | 2,348 
South AMO@FICE. .......ccccccee- 3 é 2 | | 235 271 35 5} 167 
West Mes Olt oescdccccnees : 2 é O44 876 336 281 307 
Other COMMEND SS se Sci ics asses , : 








Grand total 5, 928 |10, 792 |14, 803 '|18, 967 [24, 169 | 7,7 7, 063 8, 269 











226 | 5,661 | 7,882 | 9,534 |12,093 5, 454 | 6,066 | 9, 283 | 7, 720 
FOGG sc INEdien <bocseccurceee 7, 702 | 5,131 | 6, 921 9, 483 |12, 076 1, 609 2, 203 | 3,949 | 4,305 


= a eS = . —— 


























TasLe 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
> ban ae JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1922, BY RACES OR 
IPLES. 








Immigrant. Emigrant. 





Races or peoples. 


Febru March | apeo,| May, | Janu- a March, April, May, 


1922. 19: ary, | ary, | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 


1 1922, | 19: 3. 


African (black) 222 88 104 
Armenian : 31 15 14 
Bohemian and Moravian(Czech) : 67 141 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Monte- 








13 190 
Chingsb eens 258 i ‘ 301 










































228 


TABLE 
DURING JANUARY, 
PEOPLES—Concluded. 
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3.-_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS 
FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1922, 











Races or peoples. 















Immigrant. 








Janu- 


1922, 


| Febru-| 
ary, a 


|Marc ‘h, 


May, 
, | 1922 


|March, | my 
192: 1922. 











Croatian and Slovenian. ....... 
i” "ea eee: Seen 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Her- 

8 Ee A ee ee es 
Dutch and Flemish............ 
SSG BINNS ccs iv ow Sdboc cechbes 
SI RRA Capen Pia 
I es ol a eladsd dake 














ES BR TES Se Aa 
BeGlian (MOTE). ....ccbbcccscecs 
Rene LOO oc cn blbicnéscud> 
SEND. oc duccscndivecddeseovs 
K OTCBN.......cedecccccececccscoss 


i ee ee ee 











SS ee eS ae a 
NED. © cick on ce deuce chabee 
NGL. oddli.c ceciodbtes concl« 
GE SP SSS Ia 
Ruthenian (Russniak)......... 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, 

Danes, and Swedes).......... 









iid ne 


i ee ee 


ee 


iit ee ee ee 











26 | 5 
289 39 | 
221 124 | 
22 7 








24 35 21 bad) 68 | 67 
44 24 36 66 48 50 
7 12 14 6 15 21 | 
182 263 305 115 83 98 
15 10 i) 22 7 5 
1,714 | 2,926 | 3,254 474 500 285 
151 205 263 26 26 | 17 
1,083 | 1,425 | 1,473 176 113 191 
1,923 | 2, 401 2,729 192 259 359 


535 








306 | 1,826 | 1,261 
735| 338] 468/ 298) 247] 313 
Aimed 7 1 4 1 








88 74 84 72 | 674 | 1,653 
46 37; 49| 160 93 | 

61 24| 2 89] 175] 15 
174; 219| 308 75 | 136| 259 
20 16 | 30 9 10 1s 








39 | 





124, 169 





18, 967 





14, 803 7,708 7,063 | 8, 269 








DURING 


JANUARY, 
TIONS. ‘ 











TABLE 4.-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 
FEBRUARY, 


MARCH, APRIL, 


AND 


AND MAY, 


Emigrant. 








Occupation. 





Immigrant. 





Emigrant 

















Professional: 
GEE. . cccovusvequrssssses 
ee 
GOR 5. « 56 thE dodo - SP Go 
PENNE « 55 db~ clinhdec db eebhe 
MENON Suede dcccscces 
—ao- (professional)... . 







Officials ( Government)... .- 
PRVMMOOR négeisvse tondsivs 
PE acnns soc 0d dhs wohl 
ENON oo > 5 o04 ottulbn ow Saul 
Other professional.......... 








Barbers and hairdressers . .. 
Blacksmiths . 



























f 
Janu- | Febru-) ‘ Janu- | Febru- 
r 
ary, | ary, |Pfags Aber? | Mad: | acy, | acy, fanst 
1922. es ; 1992. | 1992, | 19°. 
) 

57 33 84 | 32 68 7 9 | 12 
11 10 6 | 9 16 2 4 1 
58 37 68 | 65 123 41 14 19 
3 5 2 2 | eae 3 2 
30 28 48 | 89 78 6 12 11 
49 54 78 | 101 112 22 26 21 
7 4 13 5 10 3 1 2 
14 15 26 | 35 25 12 8 12 
105 2B 43 | 33 39 G 7 5 
62 48 47 49 43 23 5 19 
42 21 29 34 20 8 7 | 4 
10 7 4; 5 18 5 3; 5 

69 68 | 101! 156 154 3 19 17 | 
128 120/ 152 153 202 23 42 34 

| 473 | 




















DE! 
BY RA‘ 
























EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPA 
1922, BY ( 


{ 

















TABLE 


D 


P 


Miscel! 


URI 


EO 
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not 3—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
DURING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MABCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1922, BY RACES OR 
PEO LES—Concluded. 








Immigrant. 


| 

| April Janu- | Febru- 
ary, | ary, 

192. | 1992. 


eS oples. . 
aces or peoph Janu- | Febru- 


ary, | ary, 
1922. | 1932, 


March, 
1922. | 1922. 


March,! April, 


1922 1922 


| 





=>wWwWbhd 


MRED de nc ds des 
‘arpenters and joiners... ... 
‘oarette makers........... 

rar inakers 

gar POCKENS.........-. 
‘Jerks and accountants 
ressmakers 
‘ngineers (locomotive, ma- 


Ses 


— 


Jt 
St " 
mW DD OTe nO 





bet fy 
Stet 





Ww 
° 1 


i] 
VI~TN DM Wr 


SEES i a 

8 iy EE ay eee 

Masor 

Mechanics (not specified)... 

Metal workers (other than | 
iron, steel, and tin) 


4 | 13 | 
Plasterers 11 | 9 

PlUM DOTS . 220 02---2---0---- 11 | 10 | 

Printers 14 | 25 j 

Saddlers and harness mak- 

rs oahang 6 | 6 | 

56 | 74 | 

42 | 59 | 

23 | 


155 | 


GI heb ce coos écess 
Watch and clock makers. -. 
Weavers and spinners...... 
Wheelwrights 

Woodworkers (not speci- | 


91 
278 


Draymen, hackmen, 
teamsters 14 
§ 416 
| A 312 
Fishermen ‘ 24 
Hotel keepers ; 4 | ‘ 4 


borers ‘ 156 f : 9 221 


#,o01 . 
ll 14 | 
305 395 | 43 566 
954 | 1,650 | 2,409 | 3, 490 
556 731 802 | 1,081 


434 i89 


29 we 
00D HID 


st «(Oe 
S> BD GO bo ONG 


t — 
pt pet 


| 3,791 | 5,597 | 7,015 | 9,330 | 5,235 | 4,497 | 5,019 | 7,319 | 6 





No oe upation (including wo- 
men and children) 6,954 | 4,729 | 5,806 | 7,865 | 9,396 | 1,464 1,626 | 2,208 








Grand total 15 028 /10, 702 114, 803 jis, 967 24, 169 | 7,708 | 7,063 | 8,269 |13, 232 
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TABLE 5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMIT aes 
LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JANU 4 amp 
RUARY, MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1922, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. =e: 


Immigrant. Emigrant 


Febru-|,,. 
ary, | ary, a. 
1922. | 1922. — 


State and Territory. 


| | 
Janu- | Febru-! , Janu- 
March,) April,| May, 
ary, | ary, | 1922. "| 1922,’| 1925: 


} 


1922. | 1922. 





"ST OOD CRETE Tr 10 20 | 
4 
66 
PN Sscudaine ach Zo esceeche< 8 
California 1, 450 
59 
263 
22 


60 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

EE SIE Sepa ety 
Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Mississippi 
Missouri 


New Hampshire. .............. 
EE OE 
New Mexico 

DM. Jchnaségh deusecdek<« 
Oe ee are ee 








NR nd Mine eab dkesce4 ait ail 
Pennsylvania 

Philippine Islands. ...........- 
Porto Ri 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 


244 
35 


18,967 24,169 | 8, 269 














; 





115,928 0, 792 14, 808 | 














1921, 
153. 
charg 
2T 
being 
of the 
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AND Taste 6.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE PER CENTUM 
FER. LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1921-22, AS SPECIFIED. 
ee —————————————— LS 
a. | Totalad- | Totalad- | , 
‘ a: A , mitted, | mussible, | Per cent 
Country or place of birth. fiscal year fiscal year of quota 
— 1921-22.1 | 1921-922 |admitted. 
May, - — > "3 PE a 
1922, eee inks 55a oi dasbroabes aavaeersésesse¢es ss cu 280) 2s8'{ 97.0 
Austria ee ee eee ee 4,797 7, 151 f 64,4 
— SR) Bee ee eee ee ee ee a ne 1,581 1, 563 | 101.2 
Bulgaria......++--- Deltadecaverssosgsactobettinssnet- eit 2 2ns5 oe 301 302 | 99.6 
4 Czect pee LI, . 3 b5.di 5s «0 Pdclddd~ dds dads «th co oe Sch oees- ce 14, 248 14, 282 | 99.8 
% Danzig © OOS MSSREOS SOS OEHROS SMES OEDESS CO SES COS EHS SESS OESESSES ESE OSHESOCSCS 85 301 28.2 
9 Denmark Pa wO we © Se 60 6 8 GES 6S 6 wo 6 COS 62 0 CHE Oo Food OOK HHSEC CEOS CHES OC CEESOLECSS | 3 284 5, 694 57. 6 
7) Finland Vain tan at ae 6} 60 td «ee Qe dé Otte ee wo 4s 60d HO 00 bne 6002406 3, 038 | 3, 921 | (oA 5 
6) PUI cccawesee he beer ccnccmerscsge tcoccsessescecceseaeccccccscccenes 18 71 | 25.3 
% Seated SAR. BiLd. ldicbbile ho odtdedas 61d bs Gea teed cade » doit 4, 343 | 5,729 | 75.9 
% GOTMANY «oon cece cee rccenscccceceeeccccece eeetb0 ghee scctens medane ogane 19, 053 68, 059 28.0 
“4 Greb00.. asad) odes deddes) . 0.5 cee Mdudd Alig braced s ddbih olidbd snake 3,447 | 3, 294 | 104. 7 
84 FEUURGORET § 2 Boded aod tiwidie wind n SS OR ENO See 0 446 ope aDBee cos csccccrcceseces 6, 035 | 5, 638 | 107.2 
EY. .cadinteentsdthase casth=esceses0e reettseaures Sakae edar ie tong 42,149} 42'057| 100.2 
, Earpeme S cB Ek s i od. ick bs cisiee oes bb bsctdies ba Sb PSs csdeandg eal 93 | 92 | 101.1 
10 a ind ds earned dnann dhe dnedt nw d$400n%0 open sapee 2, 408 | 3,607 | 66.8 
78] NOPWBY « <= oo 0 no sacs ec csc cc ccns ce cccccwesecrcccsccccccscs sees sccccce } 5, 941 | 12, 202 48. 7 
Pr Poland (including Easterm Galicia) ..........cccccccccccccccccccccceee 26, 129 | 25, 827 101.1 
6 Portugal (including Azores and Madeira Islands)............... nb M4 2, 486 2,520 OR. 6 
y Ret OT soi oo 6 ne cc cnsaddhbddbbdcdbbbdedddetube di iss + obepssen- 7, 429 7, 419 | 100. 1 
eee OD oo. cp oul tnnnsnnabes i vesedduneoss oak a 28, 908 | 34, 284 | 84.4 
{ SPAIN... ci cceccccsccrccccccccccreccccccscesccccccccesccccccccecccccs R88 | 912 | 97.4 
r ee EE ee Sy Ue Se ee 8, 766 | 20, 042 43.8 
% Switzerland. ......-...-......- MR REP AR: RA KER BED BD D 3,723 | 3) 752 | 99. 2 
1, 309 United Kingdom .......... S51 55d keds Seed Sib ade - depuis ds dace 42, 670 7, 342 | 55.2 
xr NE EF ~ Nile ea, cio ais tian, i ihe 6,644 | 6, 426 | 103.5 
Ps Other Europe (including Andorra, Gibraltar, Liechtenstein, Malta, | 
é Memel, Monaco, San Marino, and SDs. ot teed Os a dene dddennd!n 144 86 167.4 
7 RURRON 5 ng ap doe 60.9 5c cece on saphpawn sqemectgocsssccescancives ee 1,574 | 1,589 99.0 
4 Peet RAL OMe hk Sa. (LA baal. Sains 5 440 R445) bbb bobwwe tin secs see | 214 | 56 382. I 
33 Srtid. .nchidumiaintin ao en ee eS Se}: eee r 1,008 | 906 111.2 
5 Turkey (Europe and Asia, including Smyrna district) ....... ae eee) 1,096 656 166.9 
ba) Other Asia (including Persia, Rhodes, Cyprus, and territory other 
5 than Siberia which is not included in the Asiatic barred zone. 
12 Persons born in Siberia are included in the Russia quota). ......... 528 81 651.9 
4,414 pi. oe eee aaah’ ibaa kT eaale as ene aos seein 195 122 159.8 
3 RUST T EE EE BUS on GUUS ee doh Ve ticdde bese cdobvbiae cdbcedohecen otha 279 279 100. 0 
9 New Zealand........ 2 ae a ee eee, ee ee ee 75 | 4 138.9 
366 Atlantic Islands (other than Azores, Madeira, and islands adjacent to 
31 the Am OONIOUOU Do oy. . cubs. bn dp odde wuss bs edcbcéevees ee 83 | 65 127.7 
4) Pacific Islands (other than New Zealand and islands adjacent to Amer- | 
|, 362 EE ape TE a RAE LEY, BS 5G) AREER a rae 13 26 50.0 
18 , ener i ll lyrat nel 5 lt | 5 Lt 6 |S OE | 243,953 | 356,995 | 68.3 
147 
' Includes aliens who were admitted in excess of quota of certain nationalities for the month of June, 
os 1921, and charged against the quota for the fiscal year 1921-22, as provided in House Joint Resolution No. 
. 153. The total is subject to possible slight revision due to pending cases in which additional admissions 
a chargeable to the quotas of the fiscal year 1921-22 may occur. 
od ? The quotas here given differ in some instances from the figures as originally published, the differences 
being due to the inclusion of the foreign-born population of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico in a revision 
‘a of the basie population. 
18 ——— 
. Me me 
+ . . . . 
— Emigration from Austrian Burgenland to the United States. 


by a clerk in the American consulate at Vienna, in connection 
with her work as alien visé clerk, of the conditions causing the 
inhabitants of Austrian Burgenland to emigrate and of their desir- 
ability as future citizens of this country. 

The Burgenland is astrip of land between Austria and Hungary about 
90 miles long and 20 miles wide, with a population of about 345,000. 
This country, which through the centuries has been the scene of fre- 
quent invasion and devastations, has been settled largely by German 
peasants from the Rhine Provinces who have retained the customs 
and language of the section from which they came. The Croats, who 
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A RECENT consular report gives the results of an investigation 
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form about one-seventh of the population, are descendants of {\\o}. 
tives from Bosnia at the time of the Turkish invasion, and have |-;; 
their own traditions and their mother tongue, but in learning , 
second language have preferred the German to the Hungarian. 
The country is essentially agricultural, and a farm considered |), 
enough to support one family, a so-called “‘quarter-farm,” consis/s ( 
21 joch (29.86 acres) of arable land, 1 yoke of oxen, 2 horses. ay, 
other live stock. As families are large and the country is densely 
populated, the children as they grow up have to look for work else. 
where, the report: states, especially as in most cases the elder son jp. 
herits the land. Wages for farm labor on the large estates hayo 
remained nearly at the pre-war standard, so that there is little incon. 
tive to seek employment as farm laborers. During the season from 
May to October a farm hand earns 24 kronen ($4.86 par) a day, with 
board and lodging, and receives a certain amount of grain at the end 
of the harvest. Before the war the girls went to Vienna and othe; 
cities to work as servants, but the bad food conditions of the cities 
do not encourage the country girls who are accustomed to plain |u; 
nourishing food to seek employment in the towns. 

For these reasons, therefore, the emigration to the United States. 
which first began about 1873, shows a steady increase at the present 
time, although there has been a remarkable general decrease in eimi- 
gration from Austrian territory, owing to the depreciation of th 
Austrian currency. Part of these immigrants become American 
citizens, while others, after remaining in this country 15 or 20 years, 
return to their native country and use their savings to improve thei 
family farms. In either event the bonds between those settling in 
this country and those remaining at home are always strong and tlic 
money earned here will play a part in maintaining the economic 

| standards of the home country during this period of reconstruction. 

The majority of the emigrants are peasants, although there are » 
variety of trades represented also, and while they are a distinct loss to 

) Austria, the report says that they become healthy, sober, and in«us- 
trious citizens of this country. Most of these emigrants setile in 
Pennsylvania. 

During the second half of 1921 nearly half of the Austrian quota 
came from the Burgenland. The total number of passports visée for 
the six months period was about 1,900, and 900 of these were fo 
Burgenland emigrants, only 1,000 belonging to the emigrants from 
other Austrian detricts and Vienna. 
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Immigration to Canada. 






{ following statistics on Canadian immigration are reproduced 
from the May, 1922, issue of the Labor Gazette (Ottawa) : 


Immigrants to Canada, 1915-16 to 1921-22. 






Fiscal year. 
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IMMIGRATION. 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1922. 


















Number of immigrants from 








Period. ti ae pee ‘ te | i } Total. 
Great Britain United Other 
and Ireland. | States. countries. 
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Of the 10,176 immigrants who entered the Dominion in the first 
quarter of 1922, 4,953 were adult males, 3,273 adult females, and 1,950 
children under 14 years of age. 










German Oversea Emigration in 1921. 





oversea emigration reached its high-water mark in the early 

eighties, when for several years it was over 200,000 a year. 
It then fell rapidly, so that by the year 1890 it was about 100,000, 
and continued to fall more or less consistently until the beginning 
of the war. For the year 1914 it fell to 11,803, as compared with 
25,843 in 1913. No figures are available for the years covered by 
the war and for 1919. 

The German Statistical Office (Statistisches Reichsamt) has recently 
published statistics of oversea emigration for the years 1920 and 
1921. The following table gives the figures for the emigration for 
these two years and for each quarter of the year 1921, by ports 
through which this emigration took place: 


\ CCORDING to a recent consular port from Berlin, German 











DISTRIBUTION OF GERMAN EMIGRATION AMONG THE PRINCIPAL PORTS, 1920 AND 
1921. 




















































| { 
Hamburg. Bremen. | Emden. | Amsterdam. / Rotterdam. 
Period. { | we Total. 
Num- | Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-; Per 
ber. { cent.| ber. | cent.{ ber. | cent.| ber. | cent.| ber. | cent. 
| so “yt el ani Rama Meee? beet 
dn ER nll | %63 9.0 106 | ew ot oak | x heen 6,454 | 76.3 | 1,135 | 13.4 8,458 
171 Pe .cauatebice’s 15,883 | 68.3 | 2,239 9.6 oe 4,260 | 18.3 810 3.5 23,254 
Ist quarter, 1921...... 1,685 | 50.1 Pe et eee esees 1,347| 40.0} 243] 7.2) 3,362 
2d quarter, 1921....... 2,516 | 59.5 14i 3.3 D lossesee 1,438 | 34.0; 126] 3.0 4,230 
“| Quarter, 1921....... 5, 911 76.3 633 8.2 _ f ae 990 2.8 188 2.4 7, 745 
ith quarter, 1921...... | 5,771) 72.9} 1,378 | 17.4 ae 485 6.1} 253 3.2 | 7,917 




















' Excluding 197 who emigrated through Antwerp. 





The above table indicates that the oversea emigration increased 
from 8,458 in 1920 to 23,254 in 1921, which was about nine-tenths 
of the emigration in 1913. In 1921,18,184, or 77.5 per cent, emigrated 
through German ports, whereas in 1920, only 869, or 10.3 per cent, 













Statistik, Berlin, March, 1922, p. 174. 
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emigrated through these ports. These figures furnish an indi¢tj, 
of the recovery of the German oversea passenger traffic durin« the 
past year or two. It will be noted that the emigration in, abl 
steadily throughout the four quarters of the year 1921, from 9 2) 
in the first quarter, to 7,917 in the fourth quarter. “a 

The following table indicates the countries to which these emi; 
went in 1913, 1920, and 1921: 


DESTINATION OF GERMAN EMIGRANTS, 1913, 1920, AND i921. 


ants 





Destination. | 1913 1920 1921 








a, ae a a ee 6! 770 
ne POSTTEST? EPELETETE TEST EEET EE | 20, 4: 9, O80 
Central America : 992 
Brazil : 6, 972 
Argentine Republic. .......................... | 2085 | 58 2 055 
Other South American countries............... 3,729 | 78 | 3,290 














This table indicates that, whereas 20,430, or 79.1 per cent, emivrated 
to North America in 1913, only 9,080, or 38.7 per cent, emigrated jy 
North America in 1921. On the other hand, the emigration to Sout) 
America was much greater after the war, being 52.1 per cent of the 
total emigration in 1921, as compared with 19.2 per cent in 1913, 
In 1921, 6,972 emigrants went to Brazil, as compared with 140 in 
1913, and 2,056 emigrants went to the Argentine Republic in 1921, 
as compared with 1,085 in 1913. Central America to which | } 
grants went in 1913, received 992 emigrants in 1921. 

In 1913, 19,124 German emigrants, or nearly 80 per cent, went to 
the United States. The total emigration to the United States for 
1921 is not reported, but it is stated that of the emigrants whose 
sex is known 3,939 males and 4,134 females went to the United States, 
thus indicating that at least 8,073 Germans emigrated to the United 
States. Inasmuch as the total number of emigrants to North 
America in 1921 was 9,080, it is obvious that somewhat less than 
two-fifths of the German emigrants went to the United States in 
1921, as compared with nearly four-fifths in 1913. 

The occupational distribution of the emigrants, including fatilies 
who passed through German ports during 1921, was as follow: 


Agriculture and forestry 

Industry 

eee een ee eS Ee et eee re 
Hotel keepers, caterers, and employees 

Domestic servants 

SS ES BOF REET TORSO ee oS Pe eee 
EE NS hs hee Wn ond hab «joes Gul be op bee Feld sb ece 
aD SURE Bs «+ dtten olrs an 4a ites 4h dePW sie Niked 4 an,0% +} 6¥e 46 a0 60-00 
Without occupation or no occupation reported. . 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Massachusetts. 
Investigation of Textile Industry.' 


THe Department of Labor and Industries, under an order adopted 
| by the General Court, June 13, 1922, is required to endeavor to 
bring about a settlement of the textile strike and to investigate wage 
and business conditions in the industry in Massachusetts and in the 
Southern States, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the recent 
reduction in wages was justified. 

The findings of the department are to be reported to the governor 
and council. at as early a date as practicable. 

A further report including legislative recommendations may be 
made to the General Court on or before the first Wednesday in Janu- 
ary, 1923. 


Procedure in Issuing Employment Certificates. 


The Department of Labor and Industries and the Department of 
Education are working with a committee of school superintendents 
and attendance officers in drawing up a plan for improving the pro- 
cedure in the issuance of employment certificates. Bulletins explain- 
ing the use of the various forms and approved methods of keeping 
certificate records will probably be pu lished as a result of these 
conferences. Pending the report of the committee, the Department 
} of Labor and Industries has deferred publication of its handbook 
of instructions regarding procedure jn issuing employment and edu- 
cational certificates and badges for street trades. 


Report of Division of Industrial Safety, 1921. 


The work of the division of industrial safety of the Massachusetts 

Department of Labor and Industries for the year ending November 
30, 1921, is reviewed in the department’s annual report covering 
that period. ‘This division has a staff of 36 inspectors, 4 of whom are 
building inspectors and 32 industrial inspectors, 6 of the latter being 
women. 
_ During 1921 the block system of inspection was extended and now 
includes 18 of the 34 districts. The use of this system has resulted 
in a reduction in the number of complaints concerning violations of 
the law. Not only do the inspectors request orders to correct viola- 
tions but they give technical advice and assist in other ways in bring- 
ing about desirable working conditions. 

Cooperation of industry.—The modern industrial establishments 
quite generally comply with the department’s orders and usually 
take great care to guard against well-known hazards. To control 





‘Monthly typewritten report from the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, July, 1922. 
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propery the point of operation of machines is much more dj {fey} 
vecause Of their intricacy and the character of the industria| , 


esses. Massachusetts machine manufacturers in numerovys jp. 


stances, however, have acted upon suggestions to furnish macy 
with guards before such machines were put upon the market. \V})_, 
it is discovered that workers are being injured by improperly guardeg 
machines manufactured outside the State, the matter is taken yp }, 


correspondence. The department found that several accidents |)9\ 
occurred from the same causes im connection with certain 
making machinery, and that a slight modification in the constructjgy 
would lessen the hazard. The attention of the manufactur as 
called to these facts, with the result that the department’s recon. 
mendations were gladly accepted. 

The following figures summarize the activities of the divisivy {); 
the year covered by the report, in which period there,was consider. 
able legislation passed strengthening and broadening the acts regy- 
lating conditions of employment: 


ens. 25 iiitas Joel. Ob Abd webb ecw. 64h) bia -at 89 457 


CES PUGET IE. OR BS Rapa wa 2; 8 epee Cree gee Lop aha 


nai ckkvedvashe tuned sendsnaesaems sees. 
is nei eit hele Ale eo x own ee a a at's 2 ake wantin dss oo 9 
i i. MLSS his chs 0a bol W's Sed acc ous bbtale v's ide Usb 22.574 
I ee a elie tk. oh bbe deen 20, 550 
 eltete ois See Cttl.... dca. wimwah oaweserecns sens 1, 8) 
Licenses granted for home work..........................-...-- 1.0 

Registrations of painters.................-...--.---.-....--.2-. | 

Wages paid by employers after complaint....................-- $10, 336. 1: 
Rie ae Addie Aad blo 6d bid tenho cin clethe can'a+ Mes ites 03 
CMON Siwnicas dean dol cbs << necees--9004--05e strc sore 5 
Cases in which fines were imposed...........................--. ; 

Amount of fimes imposed .........-.-....-.--.----2-2-.--22---- $1. 797. 00 


Building industry.—The number of building inspectors is inade- 
quate for the proper supervision of construction work. The numer- 
ous accidents occurring in the building industry emphasize the neces- 
sity of more frequent inspection. Various small construction con- 
cerns do not insure their employees against accident and often such 
concerns have no property, making it impossible for workers whi 
are injured in the course of their employment to get redress through 
the courts. Because of these conditions special attention has /yen 
paid to the enforcement of the legal regulations for the safeguarding 
of employees against the hazards of this work. | 

Employment of women and children.—As a result of the inspection 
of 34,589 industrial establishments 11,403 orders were issued 11 tli 
year ending November 30, 1921, concerning the employme)' ©! 
women and children, and 521 complaints were made regarding v10le- 
tion of statutes for the protection of such workers. 

Acevdenis.—in the year ending November 30, 1921, the depart- 
ment investigated 1,448 accidents, special attention being give! \ 
those occurring to children between the ages of 14 and 16. [lier 
were 35 cases of prosecution in violations of statutes for the pre 
vention of the employment of minors near dangerous machine'y. 

Working children in 47 continuation schools were taught s:lety 
practices in 1921. 
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The number of employed minors between 14 and 16 years of age 
in 1919 was 50,000, in 1920, 47,000, and in 1921 about 36,000. While 
the number of minors in this age group in 1921 was about 28 per 
cent below that in 1919 and 23 per cent below that in 1920, the fatal 
accident rate m 1921 had decreased 50 per cent since 1919 and 28 
er cent since 1920, and the rate for permanently disabling injuries 
in 1921 was 80 per cent below that of 1919 and 33 per cent below 
that of 1920. This progress in the prevention of al aah to minors 
is partly attributed to the persistent efforts of the inspection staff. 

The safety committees organized in recent years in industrial 
establishments are composed of both employers and employees. 
The work of these committees has been stimulated in various ways 
by the department’s inspectors in the large manufacturing centers 
‘Occupational diseases.—In the 12-month period under review 96 
cases Of lead poisoning were investigated, 48 of which were in the 
painting trade, 9 in the rubber industry, and 6 in the plumbing 
irade. Other cases were found among employees engaged in iron 
and metal work, in sandpapering the bodies of automobiles, and in 
the printing industry. 

Six cases of anthrax were reported to the department during the 
year, four of workers in leather establishments, the other two cases 
resulting from the use of new shaving brushes. 

The marked decrease each year in the number of cases of industrial 
anthrax is considered the result in part of the national and State 
regulations for the prevention of this disease. 

The department’s inspectors also investigate cases of gas, fume, 
acid, brass, and chrome poisoning. 





New Jersey. 


THE report of the Department of Labor of New Jersey for the year 

ending June 30, 1921, contains the reports of the bureaus of 
structural inspection, electrical and mechanical equipment, hygiene 
and sanitation, industrial statistics, child labor; engineers’ license, 
steam boiler and refrigerating plant inspection; employment, and 
workmen’s compensation. The activities of several of these sub- 
agencies of the department are here summarized: 


Bureau of Electrical and Mechanical Equipment. 


The following statistical statement shows in part the work of the 
bureau of electrical and mechanical equipment for the period covered 
by the report: 


General inspections (electrical and mechanical)............-.--.---- 5, 644 
SS ESI EE RO ee 2, 090 
Total number of orders complied with..................-.-.-------- 1, 022 
Total number of orders canceled....................-.-.------------ 679 
Total number of machinery safeguarding items recommended......... 5, 076 
Orders issued for improved lighting conditions................-....- 50 
Orders issued for inauguration of factory fire drills..................-. 406 
Orders issued for organization of factory fire brigades............. vie dato eS 


The chief of this bureau is the representative of the New Jersey 


Department of Labor and also of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions and the American Society 
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of Safety Engineers on several of the sectional committees w\\jc} 
the American Standards Committee selected to formulate uniy esa] 
industrial safety standards. The work of these sectional comm ii {ecg 
will undoubtedly result in the setting up of a very much higher s, fety 
standard as affecting the production of industrial machinery 
This bureau has also cooperated with the board of education for th 
purpose of having industrial safety practices taught in the State 
vocational schools. 

During the year under review 144 hearings were held in the depart. 
ment’s offices regarding the application of safety codes. Tec|inieq| 
and practical features of the work were discussed. and differences of 


opinion between inspectors and industrial management threshed out. 
It is of interest to note that in practically all cases on which heirings 
were held compliance with outstanding orders was secured without 


bringing pressure to bear under the provisions of the factory laws. 
Bureau of Hygiene and Sanitation. 


The jurisdiction of the bureau of hygiene and sanitation includes 
the enforcement of industrial safety and sanitation rules in factories, 
workshops, mercantile establishments, bakeries, quarries, mines, and 
tunnel and caisson work. 

Reports were received at this bureau during the year of 42 cases of 


occupational diseases, 6 of which were caused by contact with mercury 
compound, 29 with lead compound, 3 with arsenic compound, and | 
with amido compound. 

A bureau of safety education has been created in the bureau of 


hygiene and sanitation. Such education was promoted and popv- 
larized in New Jersey establishments in the fiscal year, a serics of 
lectures illustrated by motion pictures being given in Jersey City, 
Newark, and Camden. ) 

The chief of the bureau also made a number of addresses })cfore 


manufacturers’ councils, women’s organizations, labor unions, <:/ety 
committees, civic associations, and other public spirited groups. _ 

Industrial safety councils have been established in some of the 
leading industrial cities of New Jersey and it is planned to organize 


similar bodies in all the large manufacturing cities of the Stato. 
Bureau of Industrial Statistics. 


The report of the industrial accident bureau which is under the 
bureau of industrial statistics contains tables of accidents, ¢|:ssified 
by causes, industries, and nature and extent of injuries. Tal)le 1), 
which is reproduced below, gives the number and per cent of fata! and 
nonfatal accidents, by industrial groups, 1920-21: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS, BY INDl <TRIAL 
GROUPS, JULY 1, 1920, TO JUNE 30, 1921. 



































Fatal. , Nonfatal. Total 
Industrial group. a 
Number. | Percent. | Number. | Percent. | Number. | [irceu 
Factories and workshops. ..... 133 47. 16 12, 091 43. 56 12, 224 43.00 
Buildings and construction... . 44 15. 60 6,951 25. 05 6,995 1, 99 
Mines and quarries............ 11 3. 90 215 .77 226 a 
Miscellaneous... ............... 94 33. 34 8, 497 30. 62 8, 591 0, 64 
eM eda 18S 282 100. 00 27, 754 100. 00 28, 036 100. 0 
[468 ] 
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The monthly bulletins of the industrial accident bureau analyze the 
accidents of each month. The data issued by this bureau not only 
pring the hazards of industry to the attention of the State’s factory 
inspectors and safety engineers but are of interest and value to the 
rehabilitation commission in its study of the economic results of the 
permanent injuries to the State’s indastrial workers. 

In accordance with an act of the legislature, the State, after June 30, 
1921, will bear a part of the expense of the equipment and operation 
of the industrial safety museum, “the department of labor’s official 
clearing house for industrial conservation.”’ The institute for the 12 
months reported on ‘“‘rendered essential service to over 100,000 of New 
Jersey’s citizens, employers and employees.”’ This exhibit of stand- 
ardization in human engineering is attracting widespread attention 
among industrial executives. he subjects of the exhibits include 
scientific shop and office lighting, safeguarding of machinery, approved 
installation of elevators, fire doors and windows, safety scaffolding, 
dependable electrical alarm systems, safety valves and boiler construc- 
tion, dust removal systems, model cafeterias, first-aid hospitals, wash 
rooms, toilet and shower equipment, natural and mechanical exhaust 
ventilation, and safe mining practices. 

The bureau chiefs of the department have within the fiscal year 
1920-21 held 1,000 conferences with representatives of various 
establishments regarding the equipment of the museum building and 
the installation of exhibits. 


Child Labor Bureau. 


During the year proofs were approved for 14,638 age and schooling 
certificates for children 14, 15, and 16 years of age, 5,001 less than 
the number of proofs for the preceding period, 1919-20. 

In connection with the department’s inspection work, 125 dis- 
charges of children were ordered because the manufacturing estab- 
lishments employing them did not meet the law’s requirements. 


Bureau of Employment. 


Federal-State-municipal employment service.—To increase the effi- 
ciency of the public employment exchange the Atlantic City office 
had since January, 1920, been operated under the auspices of the 
Department of Labor and the local employers’ organizaton. In 
January, 1921, a similar arrangement was effected with Jersey City 
through the cooperation of the local chamber of commerce and the 
labor couneil.. The employment bureaus in these two cities and 
the Camden office have a weekly bulletin for employers in which 
desirable applicants are listed and their qualifications given. A large 
percentage of applicants have secured jobs through this medium. 
The bulletin also contains information on local and national indus- 
trial conditions. 

Through the cooperation of the Federal Employment Service 
mai” a ig: on volume of employment have been prepared and 
published, 

The formation of industrial units in the larger cities by placin 
the employment bureau, compensation court, rehabilitation clinic an 
other department activities under the same roof has substantially 
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advertised the work of each agency and has increased the njin}oy 
of the employment bureau’s patrons. For several months {}, 
service placed the physical handicaps for the State rehabili: tio, 
commission. It is believed that the employment bureau’s re|.;{joy 
with industrial executives will greatly aid the commission in ¢a))y jn, 
out its broadened program for vocational education and place:joy; 

Private employment agencies.—In the calendar year 1920, 92 licenses 
in 29 cities were issued to private employment offices, 30 of which 
licenses were for summer resort agencies and 51 for domestic an 
minor industrial agencies. The large number of seasonal agencies « 
summer resorts is regarded as further evidence of the fact th: the 
strength of most of the private employment agencies lies in se:<ojq| 
employment changes resulting from transient and vacation trade. 

Among the regulations governing the private employment o{{jc¢s 
in the State are the following: 

Fee schedule authorized by the commissioner of labor must be posted i: 
and the terms of the same be brought to the attention of all clients before « 
rendered. 

References must be investigated of persons placed as domestics or in a: 
Frog capacity. Employer may release the agency (in writing) from this ) 

wilty. 

No registration fee is permitted. This has been defined to mean—a fee | 
for which on the same day the applicant is furnished with definite informati 
a job or a suitable employee, as the case may be. 





New York. 
New Industrial Advisory Committees. 


N ADVISORY committee on laundries has been created in the 
New York State Department of Labor, according to the April, 

1922, issue of the Industrial Bulletin of that office. This comm tice 
will consider the need of special rules for protecting worke:s in 
laundries, including the regulation of humidity and temperature, 
the safeguarding of machines, and other questions that suc! co: 
mittee may deem necessary. The rules recommended to the con- 
missioner by the committee will be proposed to the industria! !)«:\'( 
for its consideration and adoption. 

Advisory committees have also been appointed to consider ti 
existing industrial codes on elevators and boilers with a view ww 
suggesting necessary modifications or amendments. 





Pennsylvania.’ 
Organization of Society of Safety Engineers. 


ONE of the important features of the ninth annual convention 0 

the Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and 
Canada at Harrisburg, May 22 to 25, 1922, was the organizativi 0! 
the Pennsylvania Society of Safety Engineers. About 75 silety 
engineers and employment managers attended the safety rally wii! 





1 Pennsyrvania. Department ot Labor and Industry. Bulletin of Information and ‘“ Labor an 
try.” , June, 1922. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. QAI 


was called by the commissioner of labor and industry of Pennsylvania 
for May 24, 1922, ‘‘to consider the possibility of organizing the safety 
interests of the Commonwealth into a State-wide movement, through 
which the department of labor and industry might function in a 
bigger and better way.” 

The plan aroused a great deal of enthusiasm. A constitution was 
adopted, the first article of which declares the object of the associa- 
tion to be the ‘‘advancement of the arts and sciences of engineering 
as related to safety for life and property.” It is proposed to bring 
about such progress through the holding of conferences to discuss 
safety problems, by promoting safety education, and cooperating 
with State and other organizations having similar aims. 


Committee on Industrial Relations. 


Mr. Otto T. Mallery, a member of the industrial board, who served 
on the President’s Unemployment Conference, is about to form a 
committee on industrial relations to take up some important ques- 
tions along this line, as they affect the whole State. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Labor Resolutions Adopted at Genoa Conference on Economic Reconstruction, 


"THE official bulletin of June 21, 1922, published by the Interna. 

tional Labor Office, contains the following resolutions regarding 
labor which were adopted at the Genoa Conference on Economic 
Reconstruction, held April 10 to May 19, 1922: 


Production. 


The economic reconstruction of Europe requires intensified production, which 
joe essentially on labor. 
he greatest importance should be attached to the assistance which the workers, 
men and women, of the whole world and their organizations are willing and a})le to 
give, in association with other factors of production, to the economic restoration oj 
urope. 

In order to obtain the fullest effort on the part of the workers, and in order to avoid 
regrettable competition between nations, the attention of all States is drawn to the 
pe wet si of the conventions and recommendations adopted by the International 
Labor Conference, it being understood that each State reserves its right with revard 
to the ratification of any one or more of the conventions. 


Unemployment. 


Article 22.—The present economic crisis, which affects not only production ut 
also the consuming capacity of the people, weighs heavily on the workers, both morally 
and materially. 

While it may be true that measures of economic reconstruction are alone capa!) le oi 
rae fon | this crisis, direct measures to deal with the resulting unemployment 
appear to be none the less efficacious for insuring sustained effort and efficiency on the 
part of the workers. 

Article 23.—In consequence, and in addition to any arrangements for insurance or 
assistance against unemployment the following measures are recommended : 

(a) The sytematic distribution of all the labor available by the national organi ation 
of employment agencies and by means of agreements between the countries conc ried 
for the international coordination of labor Metthution (emigration and immigration. 

(6) In countries in which conditions permit, the placing in agriculture of as larce a 
number as possible of such of the unemployed in industry as are capable oi | 
employed in agricultural work. 

(c) The systematic allocation of public contracts with due reference to the occurrence 
of unemployment and to the trades and districts affected, so far as may be consistent 
with the general interest. 

(d) Development of public works in aid of unemployment, provided that they are 
useful and productive. 

Article 24.—In order to accelerate the effects of the measures set out in article 2)— 

(1) Itis recommended that all States which are members of the Internationa! ! alr 
Organization should ratify the convention relating to unemployment adopted |). the 
Washington conference, and that all the States should take into consideration the 
measures against unemployment envisaged by that conference. 

(2) It is suggested that the international labor office should collect and }\i))lish 
periodically all information available on the experience gained by the diicrent 
countries in dealing with unemployment. 

(3) It is further recommended that all the States should cooperate in the in uiry 
+ He to unemployment decided upon by the International Labor Conferen e 0! 
1921. ) 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 243 
A Move to Standardize International Labor Statistics. 


TH Washington correspondent of the International Labor Office 
reports, under date of July 5, 1922, that Dr. Royal Meeker, 
former United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, is making a 
n . ; ; 
tour of European countries for the purpose of studying the methods 
employed and the sources drawn upon in securing information on 
yarious subjects which come within the field of industry and labor. 
He will also devote a large portion of his time to examining the sta- 
tistical methods used in compiling and tabulating statistics relating 
to labor. : 

Doctor Meeker’s trip will include Switzerland, Germany, Poland, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia. In speaking of this trip he says: 

[ shall put myself at the disposition of the officers of the Governments I will visit to 
furnish them every assistance within my power by way of suggestions and advice in 
order to help them improve their methods of gathering and compiling information. 
It is, of course, not possible at the present moment to set up uniform definitions of 
terms or statistical standards, but a long step in the direction of standardization and 
uniformization can be taken within the limits of existing legislation and administrative 
practice. In other words the Governments can, if they have the mind to do so, com- 
ile their statistics of unemployment, wages, hours of labor, industrial accidents and 
illnesses, and prices in a much more nearly uniform way than they are now doing. 
| shall hope to be able to accomplish something along these lines. 

Doctor Meeker is — this study in his capacity as chief of the 
research division of the International Labor Office. He will also 
attempt to bring about a closer relation between the International 
Labor Office and the ministries of labor and governmental departments 
which deal with labor matters. 

While on this rk 3 Doctor Meeker expects to make a survey of the 
following industrial and economic subjects: Employment, hours of 
labor, wages and earnings, cost of living and retail prices, wholesale 
prices, industrial accidents, industrial hygiene, housing of workers, 
jabor legislation, works councils, and factoryinspection. 





An International Clearing House of Labor Information.’ 


[)ESPITE the fact that it has only been in existence for about two 

years the International Labor Office is becoming more and more 
an international clearing house of labor and industrial information. 
The requests for information from Governments, trade unions, em- 
ployers’ associations, and individuals are increasing almost daily and 
a great variety of topics is included. It is of interest to note some 
of the inquiries which have been received since the beginning of the 
year. These range all the way from such items as a request for 
information as to the number of hairdressers in various European 
countries (received from the French National Federation of Hair- 
dressers’ Trade-Unions) to a request for the address of organizations 
in the United States likely to be interested in literature on works 
councils (received from a prominent British firm of manufacturers). 
The following requests may be cited by way of illustration: From 
Germany, for information regarding technical education of miners; 





, ‘yuformation received from Washington correspondent of International Labor Office under date of July 
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from Poland, data on public holidays in commerce and in indist;y 
in various countries; from Switzerland, for a bibliography on J'yej,¢}) 
technical handbooks. The International Federation of Tran.).); | 
Workers desired ‘‘information for studying the possibility of estab. 

lishing an international motor driving license.’’ Many emo!) \.). Lab 
organizations have made inquiries concerning their particular jy) \ys. has | 
tries in other countries, and requests have come from various parts stud 
of the world for figures on the comparative cost of living. refer 
by tf 
of its 
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Cooperation Between International Labor Office and Solvay Institute. 


j 
{ij 








| : 

3 "THE June 9, 1922, issue of Industrial and Labor Information (Geney, tions 
i states that a jomt investigation of various international que-tions secul 
| will be made by the International Labor Office and the Solvay [nsii- scien 
4 | tute (Brussels). The institute’s valuable collection of material revard- more 
| ing economic matters has been put at the disposal of the Interna‘ iin MS) 
a Labor Office. On the other hand, that office’s wealth of materia! on on 
" social subjects will be available for the use of the institute’s 600 or tiore refer 
collaborators who are located in different parts of the world. rye 

ol gr 

the 1 

Bryn Mawr Summer School for Working Girls. relat 

HE second annual session of the Bryn Mawr summer schoo! for ae 

working girls convened June 14, 1922. About 100 girls, among onsen 

whom were garment and textile workers, candy packers, laundry 5) 
women, corset and shoe fitters, electrical workers, and saleswomen, peeks 

came from various parts of the country as guests of Bryn Mawr vanid 
College to. take two months’ course of study. According to th (6) 
Christian Science Monitor of June 15, 1922, page 9, the aim of the psvel 

work is to fit these girls ‘‘ to become pioneers 1n bringing about a ¢|ose: ential 
relation between the college and women of industry and commer.’ ties 





Austrian Trade Boards Act in Operation. 


HE Austrian act of December 19, 1918,' relating to the regulation So 
of labor and wages conditions in home work is under the super- | 


vision of the factory inspection department. In their reporis for mes 
1920 the inspectors state that owing to a lack of staff this phe o! Th, “ 
their work has been very inadequately done, only 318 home workers JR iy, 
having been visited. Many of the home workers have given up (ving jase 


piecework at home either because they receive higher wages in othe! 
occupations or because their husbands are more highly paid. te oa” 
cruits have been made, however, from the middle classes who bec:use Inte 
of spi: in the cost of living have been forced to do something to 

meet it. 


it is | 








1 Labor Gazette, London, June, 1922, p. 250. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 945 
Work of British Institute of Psychology. 


TH! & National Institute of Industrial Psychology of Great Britain 
h Siete meeting on March 10, 1922. The Internation: l 


Labi or Review of June, 1922, a that ‘the work of the institute 
has been greatly apprec iated by the en ployee s whose tasks have been 
studie d. According to a statement submitted at the March meeting 


red to above, more than £1,900 ($9,246, par) have been received 
by 'th e institute in subse -riptions from manufacturers for the support 
of its investigations. 

Ln e work of this new and important agency is outlined as follows: 

) The study of the requisites of commercial and industrial occupa- 
ree and the development and use of appropriate tests in order to 
secure, (@) im cooperation with commerce and industry, a more 
scientific selection of employees, and ()) in cooperation w ith schools, 
more dependable vocational guidance for children. 

The investigation of the most desirable methods for the applica- 
tio n id the workers’ energies in offices, factories, etc., with particular 
reference to (a) the avoidance of useless motions, (b) the best arrange- 
ment of rest periods, (c) the decrease of monotony and the arousing 
of greater interest. 

(3) The discovery and verification of conditions which make for 
the maximum well-being of the workers and the most favorable 
relations between them and management in regard to pay methods, 
employees’ representation, ete. 

(4) The study of the various factors which influence the sale of 
com! maa, for instance, designing and advertising. 

) Providing (a) lectures for employers and employees and (4) 
courses of training for foremen, managers, welfare workers, and in- 
vestigators. 

(6) The stimulation and correlation of research in industrial 
psychology and physiology throughout Great Britain and the publi- 
cation in practical form of the facts determined by such investiga- 
tions. 





Agricultural Training Courses in Army of Yugoslavia.' 


OME months ago it was proposed in Yugoslavia that a system of 
agricultural training courses should be introduced in all military 
garrisons with a view to giving instruction in modern methods of 
agriculture to soldiers who had been engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
The proposal was adopted and the delegates of the ministr y for agri- 
culture and the ministry of war and navy, to whom the task of 
working out a scheme was assigned, have completed their work, and 
it is expected that the system will soon n be put into > operation. 





‘International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, May 12, 1922, p. : 
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Program of Business Men’s Group of New York Ethical Culture Society, 


‘THE following principles of the business men’s group of the New 
York Society of Ethical Culture were published in The Standard 
May, 1922, issued by the American Ethical Union: 


1. That there is a spiritual worth in every human being which indust) 
recognize. 

2. That human exploitation is immoral and socially destructive. 

3. That the highest service which any calling can render is the development o 
personality in all those who are affected by it. 

4. That service to the community and not profit seeking should be the main })))r)9s. 
of business and industry. | 

5. That there isa creative impulse in the mass of men sufficient to carry on ind iis, 
without sole reliance upon the pecuniary motive; business and industry can a!) jort) 
the same constructive interests that play such an important part in the practice of 
the sciences and the arts. 


The program of the business men’s group states that industry 
should as far as possible solve its own problems. Federal, State, ani 
local governments should, of course, make laws applicable to industry 
in general, but the group regards the trend toward shifting the 


problems of industry to the State ‘‘as contrary to the best interests 
of the community.” These business men declare themselves in {yor 
of a “constitution for each industry” dealing with its requirements 


and difficulties and embodying its obligations and omer. Both 
employers and workers in each industry should make themselves 
responsible for— 


Unemployment. 

Education for adult workers. 

Vocational training. 

Industrial research and experimentation. 
Industrial hygiene and safety. 

Sickness insurance and old age pensions. 
7. Planning to secure more regular and stable production. 
8. Increasing efficiency of production. 

9. Improving the quality of the product. 
10. Observance of industvial laws. 

ll. Wages. ~ 

12. Hours of labor. 

13. Distribution and marketing. 


Other planks in the platform are the recognition of labor-unions, 
the dealing with them “‘as integral units” and the increasing tebe 
pation of such unions in the responsibility for carrying on industrial 
enterprises. 


Om ODN 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





United States. 


(zorctA.—Industrial Commission. First annual report, March 1 to December 81, 
1921. Atlanta [1922]. 21 pp. 
A brief summary of this report was given on pages 142 and 143 of the Monruiy 
Lasor Review for July, 1922. 


LovistaNA.—Stlate housing commission. Report, Sept. 28, 1921. 12 pp. 
A summary of this report appears on page — of this issue of the MonrHity LaBor 
REVIEW. 


MassacHUSETTS.—Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report for the year 
ending November 30, 1921. Boston, 1922. 108 pp. 

The activities of the various divisions of the department and of the board of con- 
ciliation and arbitration for the year indicated are reviewed in the above publica- 
tion. The work of the division of minumum wage for 1921 was noted in the MonTHLy 
Lasor Review, April, 1922 (pp. 99, 100), from advance sheets; the report of the 
board of conciliation and arbitration for 1921 was digested in the Monruty Lasor 
teview, June, 1922 (p. 213); and the report of the division of industrial safety for 
1921 is summarized in the present issue of the Monruty Laspor Review (pp. 235 to 


‘eled 


mt je 


Mixnesota (Sr. Paut). 
June, 1922. 8 pp. 
An account is given in this pamphlet of the standardization system of the city 
of St. Paul. The system which is adjustable according to the cost of living was 
put into effect in November, 1920. In the adjustment of salaries basic minimum 
rates of pay based upon the year 1916 were established and a percentage increase 
representing the increased cost of living was added to these basic rates. The full 
percentage increase, however, was allowed only to the lower-paid employees on the 
theory that the higher paid are not affected so seriously by a rise in the cost of living. 
Missourt.—State Board for Vocational Education. Outline of plans for vocational 
education in Missourt under the Smith-Hughes Act. Jefferson City, 1922. 47 pp. 
Bulletin No. 10. 
Plans adopted by the State board for vocational education and approved by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education for the period 1922-1927. 
New Jersey.—Department of Labor. Report, July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1921. 
Trenton, 1921. 71 pp. 
Sections of this report are summarized on pages 166 and 237 to 240 of this issue ° 
of the Montaty Lasor Review. 





Civil Service Bureau. Standardizing salaries. St. Paul, 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Internal Affairs. Report on productive industries, 
railways, taxes and assessments, waterways and miscellaneous statistics of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania for the year 1920. Harrisburg, 1921. 1040 pp. 


Some preliminary figures regarding production, employment, and wages in Penn- 
sylvania in 1920 issued by that State’s department of internal affairs were published 
in the December, 1921, issue of the Monruty Lasor Review (pp. 190, 191). Other 
preliminary figures on wages made public by the same oflice were reproduced in part 
in the February, 1922, issue of the Monruiy Lasor Review (p. 80). 
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PuiirrineE IstAnpDs.—Bureau of Commerce and Industry. Statistical bullet; 
1921. Manila, 1922. 58 pp. 
Figures on wages and retail prices in Manila are published on pages 85, 86, 
of this issue of the Monruity Lasor Review. 
Unitep Srares.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wages « 


of labor in the petroleum industry, 1920. Washington, 1922. 153 pp. 
No. 297. Wages and hours of labor series. 


A brief review of this bulletin is given on pages 87 and 88 of this issu: 
Montsiy Lasor Review. 


—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. List of references on‘ 
education. Washington, January, 1922. 20 pp. LTabrary leaflet No. 15. 


Review of educational legislation, 1919 and 1920, by William | 
Washington, 1922. 80 pp. Bulletin, 1922, No. 13. 


Includes sections on continuation schools, teachers’ salaries, and teachers’ 





Foreign Countries. 


AustrawiA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Official yearbook, 1901-19. Mel. 


bourne, 1921. xxxviti, 1228 pp. 

Includes among other Commonwealth statistics a section on ‘‘ Industria! | 
and industrial legislation,’’ and one on ‘‘ Labor and industrial statistics,’’ i) 
section covering employment, wages, trade disputes, prices, and cost of livir 
——_Premier’s Department. Australian legislative digest. Summary of prin: 


introduced into, and acts passed by, the parliaments of Australia during 1) 1; «ls 


summary of findings of royal commissions likely to lead to legislation. Syd 
63 pp. 


A brief summary of this pamphlet was given on page 157 of the MonTHry |. 1502 


Review for July, 1922. 


Canapa.—Department of Labor. Labor legislation in Canada for the calendar year 19 


Ottawa, 1922. 96 pp. 


A summary of this report was given on pages 158 to 162 of the Monruty [nor 


Review for July, 1922. 


— (Nova Scorta).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report, 1921. Halif 
33 pp. 


A summary of this report was given on pages 144 and 145 of the Monrury [Anon 


Review for July, 1922. 


DenmMARK.—Arbejdsanvisningsdirektoratet. Indberetning, 1920-21. Copenhagen, 192). 


11 pp. 


the 


E 


A brief summary of this report appears on page 155 of this issue of the Rrvirw. 


—— Dhirektoratet for Arbejds-og Fabriktilsynet. Beretning, 1919 og 1920. Cop 


hagen, 1922. 73 pp. 
Report of the factory inspection service for Denmark for 1919 and 1920. 


France.— Ministere du Travail. Conseil Supérieur du Travail. Compte rendu. \10'- 


cinquieme session. November, 1921. Paris, 1922. xix, 76 pp. 


Proceedings of the twenty-fifth session of the Superior Labor Council. This volume 


I 


contains also special reports upon the extension of the law regulating home \ or} ‘0 


certain industries not now included under that law, and upon family allowan:cs. 
Statistique des greves survenues pendant les années 1915-1918. Paris. | 
viii, 312 pp. 
This report of the Ministry of Labor deals with strikes in France during | 
1915 to 1918. 


Great Brrrar.—Registry of Friendly Societies. Registered provident societies 
United Kingdom. General summary, 1918, 1919. London, April, 1922 
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NATIONAL LABOR Orrice.—-Technical survey of agricultural questions. Geneva, 
1. 625 pp. 

A review of this publication appears on pages 20 to 23 of thisissue of the MonrHiy 
LAB LEVIEW. 


—— 


Jaran.—Département Impérial de Recensement. Résumé statistique de V Empire du 
spon. S6€ Année. | Tokyo] 1922. ix, 181 pp. 
The statistical year book of Japan contains data regarding the number of industrial 
stablishments, number of employees, and wages and hours of labor for the years 
)to 1919. 
= }} partment of Finance. Twenty-first financial and economic annual oO} Jt pan, 
Tokyo, [79 2 27]. wi, 232 pp. 
Summaries of certain parts of this annual which relate to labor appear in this issue 
of the MontHLY LABor Review—wages on pages 103 to 105 production, in coal mines 
111, employment on pages 155 and 156, and cooperative societies on page 


New ZEALAND.—Census and Statistics Office. Statistics of the Dominion of New 
Zealand for the year 1920. Vol. III. Production. Finance. Postal and telegraph. 
Wellington, 1921. 246 pp. 

A short summary of part of this publication appears on page 112 of this issue of the 
Monraty Laspor REVIEW. 

Spain.—Direccién General del Instituto Geografico y Estadistico. Anuario Estadistico de 
Espatia, atiovu, 1920. Madrid, 1922. 468 pp. 

In addition to a wealth of statistical data relative to population, production, com- 
merce, education, etc., this volume contains twelve tables of index numbers of prices 
of food, animal and vegetable, and drinks; combustibles and fluids; textiles; metals; 
building materials; and chemical products and miscellaneous articles. 
Swepen.—Riksforsdkringsanstalten. Olycksfall 7 arbete, ar 1918. Stockholm, 1922. 

vii, 72 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. 

Report of the State Insurance Institute on industrial accidents in Sweden during 
1918. This report was formerly issued by the Bureau of Labor (Socialstyrelsen). 
—— Socialforsiikringskommittén. I. Betiinkande och jorslag angdende allmén 

sjukforsikring. Stockholm, 1919. 240 pp. IT. Oversikt av utlindsk lagstiftning 
angdende social sjukférsékring divensom statistiska undersokningar m. m. Stock- 
holm, 1919. 376 pp. 

Report of the Swedish Social Insurance Committee on sickness insurance in certain 
foreign countries and in Sweden. 
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